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WHAT  “NATIONALISM"  MEANS. 


BT  KDWARD  BBLLAMY. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  Rkvikw 
appealed  an  article  by  M.  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye,  entitled  “Two  New  Utopias.’’*  A 
project  of  industrial  reform,  recently  out¬ 
lined  by  M.  Chailes  Secrdtan,  figures 
as  one  of  these  Utopias,  while  the  other 
is  the  plan  of  national  co-operation  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  Looking  Backward,”  and 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name 
of  Nationalism.  The  propriety  of  the 
name  lies  in  the  claim  that  the  system  in 
question  is  the  logical  outworking  and 
development  of  the  germinal  idea  of  a 
nation,  which  is  that  of  a  union  of  people 
for  the  purjiose  of  nsing  the  collective 

fower  to  promote  the  common  welfare, 
t  ia  claimed  by  those  who,  in  this  sense, 
are  believers  in  Nationalism,  that  this 


flower  for  military  and  judicial  purposes, 
ogically  involved,  when  it  should  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  common  welfare,  a  national 
organization  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  obligation  of  service,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  guarantee  of  livelihood.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  significance  of  the  word 
Nationalism,  in  this  sense,  quite  transcends 
the  merely  political  or  ethnical  purport 
of  its  ordinary  uses. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  Rkvikw, 
M.  de  Laveleye  pursued  his  criticism  of 
Nationalism  by  a  second  article  under  the 
title  of  “  Communism.”  I  propose  in 
the  present  paper  to  respond  to  the  gist 
of  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  two 
articles.  I  have  to  thank  M.  de  Laveleye 
for  the  very  fair  statement,  so  far  as  it 


conception  of  the  nation,  although  at  goes,  of  the  industrial  aspects  of  Nation- 
first  expressed  only  by  the  use  of  collective  alism,  to  which  he  gives  a  considerable 
- - — - —  part  of  the  first  article.  The  comment 


*  See  April  nnmber  of  Eclbotic.  with  which  he  concludes  his  account  of 
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the  plan  is  that  there  are  two  principal  ob- 
jcrtiona  to  its  practicability — “  the  fiist 
referring  to  the  allotment  of  functions, 
the  second  to  the  distribution  of  prod* 
uce.”  Under  the  first  head  he  remarks 
that,  obviously,  seeing  all  forms  of  indus¬ 
try  are  left  open  to  the  election  of  the 
workers  upon  proof  of  fitness — no  other 
compulsion  being  used,  after  the  first 
three  years,  beyond  the  requirement  that 
some  sort  of  work  should  be  done — “  the 
leasanter  trades  and  professions  would 
e  taken  up,  and  there  would  be  no  one 
to  fill  the  less  agreeable  ones.” 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  in  the 
book  is  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced 
in  the  more  arduous  trades  to  half,  a  third, 
or  a  quarter  of  those  which  are  required 
in  the  more  attractive  occupations.  M. 
de  Laveleye  admits  that  this  principle  is 
certainly  just,  and  might  Le  applied  in  a 
certain  measure  in  any  national  industrial 
organization,  but  he  thinks  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  occupations  so  repulsive,  that  no 
comparative  reduction  of  hours  consistent 
with  any  sort  of  continuous  work  would 
suffice  to  tempt  men  to  engage  in  them 
voluntarily.  For  examples  he  instances, 
among  others,  the  miner’s  work  and  the 
work  of  stokers  on  steamships.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  these  cases  offer  any 
difficulty  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  let  it 
be  understood  that,  with  the  advent  of 
Nationalism,  the  perilous,  insalubrious, 
and  revolting  conditions  which  now  quite 
needlessly  involve  these  and  many  other 
forms  of  labor  would  be  done  away  with. 
'W’hen  the  administration  has  to  depend, 
as  it  then  will  have  to  do,  upon  volunteers 
to  dig  coal,  and  stoke  steamship  furnaces, 
mines  will  cease  to  be  death  traps,  and  a 
part  of  the  money  and  ingenuity  now 
lavished  in  making  the  saloon  deck  luxuri¬ 
ous  will  be  expended  in  making  the  stoke¬ 
hole  endurable.  When  starvation  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  to  compel  the 
poor  to  beg  an  opportunity  to  do  any  sort 
of  work,  on  any  terms,  and  at  any  hazard, 
then,  and  not  a  day  sooner,  will  humane 
and  hygienic  conditions  become  universal 
in  industry.  Let  us  suppose  the  forms  of 
toil  instanced  by  M.  de  Laveleye  to  have 
been  thus  deprived  of  their  most  repul 
sive  features.  If  it  were  still  found  that 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  them, 
say  to  three  or  four  a  day,  were  an  in¬ 
sufficient  inducement  to  attract  volunteers, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  length  of  the  vaca- 


September, 

tions  given  to  the  miners  and  stokers  were 
so  increased  that  they  had  to  work  but 
six  months  out  of  the  year,  while  other 
trades  worked,  perhaps,  ten  or  eleven. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  there  would  be, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  rush  to  the 
mines  and  steamships  which  would  leave 
the  shops  and  railways  short  of  help  t 
But  I  am  not  going  to  let  M.  do  Lave- 
leye  off  with  merely  answering  his  objec¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  serious  counter-charge  to 
make.  His  argument  that  society  cannot 
afford  to  abolish  poverty  lest  men,  being 
no  longer  threatened  with  starvation, 
should  be  found  unwilling  to  do  the  more 
repulsive  sorts  of  work,  is  a  very  explicit 
argument  for  human  slavery.  Men  now 
living  can  well  remember  when  this  very 
argument  was  urged  for  the  retention  of 
slave  labor  in  the  sugar-fields  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  'cotton-fields  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  When  Wilberforce  and 
Garrison  demanded  that  the  blacks  be  set 
free,  it  was  replied,  that,  rf  freed,  they 
could  no  longer  be  depended  on  to  culti¬ 
vate  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the  world  would 
be  left  without  these  products.  Is  not 
this  precisely  M.  de  Laveleye’s  logic  when 
he  reasons  that  white  men  ought  not  to 
be  released  from  the  pressure  of  want, 
lest  we  should  run  short  of  coal,  or  our 
steamships  cease  to  break  records  !  Could 
there  conceivably  be  a  stronger  argument 
against  the  present  indiistiial  system  than 
this  deliberate  statement  by  one  of  its 
champions  that  its  successful  working  de¬ 
mands  the  retention  of  a  race  of  helots  in 
a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  ! 

Next  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
world’s  dirty  work  done  without  the  lash 
of  hunger,  M.  de  Laveleye  declares  the 
chief  objection  to  Nationalism  to  be  the 
system  of  remuneration,  that  is  to  say,  the 
equality  with  which  all  share  in  the  total 
product.  To  prove  that  no  industrial 
system  can  succeed  in  which  equality  of 
shares  is  the  rule,  he  instances  the  failure 
of  Louis  Blanc’s  national  workshops  at 
Paris  in  1848,  and  of  Maishal  Bugtaud’s 
colonies  at  Beni-Mcred  in  Algeria.  If  be 
would  like  a  few  dozen  more  examples  of 
the  failure  of  colonies  or  communities  es¬ 
tablished  as  social  or  industrial  experiments 
in  the  midst  of  incongruous  and  hostile 
environments,  I  can  easily  furnish  him 
with  them.  Such  undertakings  must  usu¬ 
ally  fail  for  obvious  reasons,  and  even 
when  occasionally  they  succeed,  their 
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tucceas  proves  as  little  for  their  theories 
as  the  failure  would  have  proved  against 
them.  If  I  had  suggested  a  colony,  these 
illustrations  would  be  peitincnt,  but,  as 
it  is,  1  fail  to  see  that  they  are  so.  Na¬ 
tional  co-operation  is  my  proposal,  nor 
would  any  Nationalist  suggest  that  the 
substitution  of  the  new  system  for  the  old 
should  be,  as  to  equality  of  compensation, 
any  more  than  as  to  other  details,  any¬ 
thing  but  gradual. 

Further  representing  the  impracticability 
of  an  industrial  system  under  which  all 
share  alike,  M.  de  Laveleye  inquiies  what 
punishment  is  to  overtake  the  idler,  or  the 
man  refusing  to  work.  That  compulsion 
as  to  work  of  some  sort  and  punishment 
for  recalcitrancy  is  contemplated  by  the 
plan,  he  recognizes,  but  asks  who  is  to 
apply  it,  or  judge  when  it  is  necessary, 
lie  says  :  “  Certainly  men  would  in  all 
probability  rarely  refuse  to  do  any  work  at 
all  ;  but  those  who  do  as  little  as  possible, 
or  do  it  badly,  are  they  to  be  punished  or 
to  receive  the  same  salary,  or  rather  be 
eredited  with  the  same  amount,  as  the 
others  f  The  State  could  not  send  away 
a  bad  workman  as  it  can  do  now,  for, 
there  being  no  private  enterprises,  this 
dismissal  would  be  equivalent  to  capital 
punishment.” 

Ijet  me  assure  M.  de  I^aveleye  that  the 
State  would  not  send  away  a  bad  workman 
for  quits  another  reason  than  that  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  capital  punishment.  That 
other  reason  is  that  so  to  dismiss  him 
would  be  to  release  him  from  his  duty  of 
service.  Under  the  present  system  of 
industry,  if  a  man  will  not  woik  for  his 
living,  he  is  permitted  to  go  his  ways,  and 
thenceforth  l)eg  or  steal  it.  Under  Na¬ 
tionalism  a  very  different  course  would 
be  pursued.  The  man  who,  l>eing  able  to 
work,  persistently  refused  to  work,  would 
not,  as  now,  be  turned  loose  to  prey  on 
the  community,  but  would  be  made  to 
work  in  institutions  and  under  discipline 
prepared  for  such  cases.  To-day,  the 
loafer  may  find  in  the  injustices  of  society 
many  fine  pleas  for  idleness  ;  then,  he 
would  be  stripped  of  all,  and  stand  forth 
self-confessed,  a  would-be  robber  and  for¬ 
ager  on  others,  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  penalties  by 
which  idleness,  disobedience  of  orders, 
neglect  of  duty,  and  other  minor  infrac¬ 
tions  of  discipline  should  be  punished, 
would  scarcely  be  in  keeping  with  an 


outline  discussion  like  this  ;  but  suppose 
that,  besides  loss  of  promotion  and  its 
privileges,  a  temporary  increase  of  work 
hours,  or  a  severer  sort  of  work,  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  offenders.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  such  a  punitive  system  would  prove 
far  more  effective  against  neglects  of  in¬ 
dustrial  duty  than,  for  example,  the  system 
of  fines  now  does  in  preventing  the  minor 
offences  against  society  I 

As  to  who  should  judge  of  the  work¬ 
er’s  idleness  or  neglect  of  duty,  that  would 
doubtless  be,  as  judging  is  nowadays,  a 
question  of  evidence  for  tribunals  existing 
for  the  purpose.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  difficulties  M.  de  Laveleye  secs  here 
are  not  real. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  objections 
to  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  reply, 
intimate  in  the  critic’s  mind  a  probable 
inefficiency  in  the  disciplinary  and  coercive 
powers  of  the  administr  tion  under* the 
National  plan.  In  his  second  article, 
nblished  in  the  March  Contemporary, 
e  abandons  this  ground  and  dwells  strong, 
ly  upon  the  excessive  severity  and  iron 
rigidity  likely  to  characterize  the  pro¬ 
posed  industrial  rigiine.  Commenting 
upon  this  point,  he  observes  that  ”  the  jailer 
would  be  the  pivot  of  the  new  state  of 
society.”  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in 
which  the  jail  as  the  ultima  ratio  of  the 
law,  the  force  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
police-courts  and  legislatures,  is  the  pivot 
of  all  society.  If  it  were  the  pivot  of  the 
new  society  it  could  only  be  said  that,  in 
this  respect,  it  would  strikingly  resemble 
the  present  society.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  obvious  and  conclusive  reason  for 
believing  that  the  forex:  of  public  opinion 
under  the  new  society  would  make  the 
jailer’s  duties  very  light,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  punishment  of  men  refusing  or 
neglecting  industrial  duty.  The  adven- 
turer  who  lives  by  his  wits  nowadays, 
scorning  honest  labor,  is  a  hero  and  fine 
fellow  among  his  set,  and,  so  long  as  he 
avoids  open  law-breaking,  is  tolerated  by 
society.  Upon  reflection,  of  course,  every 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  he  who  docs 
not  labor  lives  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  do  ;  but  the  relations  of  production 
with  distribution  are  so  complex  and  fortui¬ 
tous  under  the  present  system  that  this  is 
only  true  generally  and  not  psrticniarly. 
Under  the  plan  of  National  co-operation 
the  case  would,  however,  be  perfectly 
clear.  As  already  said,  the  man  able  to 
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work  and  attempting  to  evade  his  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  general  produce  from 
which  he  lived,  would  be  recognized  as 
a  thief  of  the  world  and  a  picker  of  every¬ 
body’s  pocket.  There  would  be  no  class, 
no  set,  no  clique  in  whose  eyes  such  a 
fellow  would  be  a  hero,  or  anything  but  a 
cheat  and  a  cozener — the  common  enemy 
of  all.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  assuming 
that  the  jailer  would  be  overworked  under 
the  new  industrial  rigime^  M.  de  Lareleye 
has  overlooked  this  consideration. 

Why,  even  nowadays,  in  the  better 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  presume 
in  other  countries,  a  man  who  does  not 
tind  some  regular  occupation  on  coming  of 
age,  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  an 
object  of  such  general  contempt  that  he 
must  be  exceptionally  thick-skinned  to  be 
able  to  take  comfort  in  his  leisure.  How 
much  more  would  this  be  true  if,  as  under 
the  plan  of  National  co-operation,  the  man 
who  shirked  his  work  was  recognized  as 
a  burden  upon  the  country  and  upon  every 
one  of  his  neighbors  ! 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  disciplinary  and  punitive 
side,  the  teeth  and  claws,  of  the  new 
regime  might  probably  be  depended  upon 
to  prove  efficient  in  case  of  need.  But 
while  it  is  requisite  to  provide  society  with 
due  facilities  for  controlling  the  uniuly 
and  mutinous  element  which  is  found  in 
all  communities,  vastly  more  important  is 
the  question  of  incentives  to  be  offered  to 
that  vast  majority  who  are  well  disposed 
and  ready  to  do  their  duty  upon  reasonable 
inducement.  While  Nationalism  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  do  more  than  any  other  regime 
ever  before  attempted  in  compelling  the 
laziest  to  at  least  support  himself,  no  system 
can  make  much  profit  out  of  unwilling 
workers.  No  form  of  compulsion,  even  if 
practicable,  could  take  the  place  of  zeal  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  and  if 
the  proposed  system  should  fail  to  stimu¬ 
late  voluntary  diligence,  it  would  be  of 
little  value  that  it  prevented  outright  idle¬ 
ness.  What  inducement,  then,  does  Na¬ 
tionalism  offer  to  lead  a  worker  to  do  his 
best,  seeing  that  all  workers,  not  distinctly 
negligent,  are  to  fare  alike !  That  is  to 
say,  admitting  that  complete  idleness  will 
be  effectually  prevented,  how  is  zeal  in 
the  service  to  be  encouraged  f  For,  with¬ 
out  that,  there  can  be  no  healthy  or 
wealthy  industrial  state.  On  this  point 
M.  de  Lareleye  says  : 
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“  When  remuneration  is  in  proportion  to 
the  work  accomplished,  diligence  and  activity 
are  encouraged,  whereas  an  equal  rate  of  wages 
is  a  preminm  on  idleness.  *  But,'  argues  Hr. 
Bellamy,  ‘  honor  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself, 
for  men  will  sacrifice  everything,  even  their 
lives,  for  it.'  It  is  perfectly  true  that  honor 
has  inspired  the  most  sublime  acts  and  heroic 
deeds  which  have  called  forth  universal  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  honor  can  never  become  the 
motive  power  of  work  or  the  mainspring  of 
industry.  It  will  not  conquer  selfish  instincts, 
or  overcome  instinctive  repugnance  to  certain 
categories  of  labor,  or  the  dislike  to  the  wear¬ 
ing  monotony  of  the  daily  task.  It  may  make 
a  hero,  but  not  a  workman." 

Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  most  em¬ 
phatically  from  M.  de  Laveleye.  Honor 
does  make  a  workman  as  well  as  a  hero, 
and  is  as  essential  to  the  make-up  of  one 
as  the  other.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  and  every  man  and  woman 
who  reads  these  lines  is  able  to  judge 
between  M.  de  Laveleye  and  myself  on  the 
issue  raised.  Upon  it  I  am  ready  to  rest 
the  whole  case  of  Nationalism,  and  appeal 
to  the  country.  1  know  that  in  America, 
at  least,  the  workman  who  does  not  carry 
the  feeling  of  honor  into  the  perfotm.-mce 
of  his  task  is  not  worth  his  salt,  and  I 
shall  be  slow  to  believe  it  otherwise  in 
England.  So  utterly  wrong  is  M.  de  Lave¬ 
leye  on  this  point  that,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  good  and  honest  work  done  under 
this  most  ill-jointed  system  of  industry, 
it  is  because  the  sentiment  of  honor,  fast 
disappearing  from  the  world  of  commerce 
and  finance,  still  lingers  in  the  workshop. 

Of  the  motives  which  will  spur  the 
well-disposed  to  diligence  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Nationalism,  three  general  classes 
may  be  mentioned  :  First,  the  sense  of 
honorable  and  moral  oblis:ation  to  one’s 
duty,  a  sentiment  which  may  be  expected 
to  develop  great  influence  under  a  system 
based,  as  no  other  ever  has  been,  upon 
justice  and  fair-play  for  all.  Second,  the 
love  of  approbation,  the  desire  to  be 
thought  well  of,  and  to  be  admired  by 
one’s  fellow  men  and  women.  This  senti¬ 
ment  has,  no  doubt,  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  races,  been  on  the  whole  the  most  pow¬ 
erful,  constant,  and  universal  of  human 
motives.  It  is  to-day,  and  always  has 
been,  the  motive  at  bottom  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  zeal  in  business  and  industry 
which  is  ascribed,  by  superficial  observers, 
to  love  of  money.  Under  Nationalism, 
when  diligence  will  be  public  service,  and 
not  mere  self-service  as  now,  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  community  will  attend  it  and 
crown  it  as  never  before.  Even  now  the 
able  business  man  and  the  clever  workman 
arc  admired  by  the  community,  although 
they  are  only  good  to  themselves.  How 
much  stronger,  warmer,  and  more  inspiring 
that  admiration  will  be  under  Nationalism, 
when  the  able  manager  and  the  skilful 
artisan  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct 
benefactors  of  all  their  fellow-citizens  ! 

The  third  class  of  motives  which  will 
inspire  diligence  under  Nationalism  will 
be  the  desire  of  power,  authority,  and 
public  station,  the  wish  to  lead  and  direct 
instead  of  being  led  and  directed.  Let 
us  suppose  a  s\  stem  of  industry  under 
which  superior  diligence  and  excellence  of 
achievement  should  not  only  secure  vaii- 
ous  immediate  minor  advantages  of  pief> 
erence  and  privilege,  but  should  offer  the 
sure  and  single  way  to  all  positions  of 
authority,  of  official  rank,  of  civic  honor, 
and  of  social  distinction,  of  which  the 
express  purpose  indeed  should  be  to  open 
the  career  to  talent  as  it  never  was  opened 
in  human  affairs  before,  in  order  that  the 
strongest  and  ablest  among  the  people 
might  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  ! 

Under  such  a  regime,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  improbable  that  the  equal  provision 
made  for  the  needs  of  all  will  diminish 
the  disposition  of  men  to  do  their  best, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  likely  that 
it  will  l>e  greatly  intensified,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  anything  we  see  to-day. 

I  have  gone  thus  explicitly  into  the 
question  of  the  motives  to  diligence  under 
Nationalism  for  the  benefit  of  candid  read¬ 
ers,  and  not  as  a  response  really  called 
for  by  M.  de  I^veleye’s  argument.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  merits  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  thi)t  the  rule  of  equal  wages  is  an 
impracticable  one,  the  simplest  and  most 
conclusive  way  of  disposing  of  that,  is, 
no  doubt,  to  refer  him  to  the  fact  that  a 
large,  if  not  the  largest,  part  of  the 
world’s  work  is  at  present  being  done  on 
the  basis  of  standard  rates  of  wages. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  industries  in 
which  the  rule  of  piece-woik  prevails,  and 
many  sorts  of  employment  in  which  the 
rate  of  pay  is  settled  as  to  each  individual 
by  haggling  with  the  employer,  but  there 
are,  I  think,  many  more  (though  the  pre¬ 
cise  proportion  is  immaterial),  both  of  the 
unskilled  and  the  skilled  occupations,  in 
which  the  wages  of  the  worker  are  deter¬ 


mined,  not  by  his  particular  merits,  but 
by  the  custom  of  the  locality  or  by  a  fixed 
rule  of  the  trade.  There  is,  then,  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  equal 
wages  will  work  ;  it  does  work. 

The  standard  of  wages  in  different  trades 
does  indeed  differ,  and  the  pay  of  foremen 
and  bosses  is  more  than  that  of  the  men. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  principle  of  equality  is  anywhere 
as  yet  fully  carried  out.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  industrial 
occupations  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work¬ 
ers  receive  a  fixed  and  equal  rate  of  wages, 
not  dependent  on  personal  efficiency,  and 
that  tills  plan  is  found,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  experience,  to  work  satisfactorily. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  in  proportion  as  trades  become 
highly  organized,  they  tend  to  adopt  the 
uniform  rate  of  wages.  Not  to  recognize 
in  this  tendency  one  of  the  lines  of  the 
evolution  toward  the  Nationalist  principle 
of  a  uniform  maintenance  for  all,  is  to 
miss  a  sign  of  the  times  so  plain  that  it 
would  seem  “  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  therein.”  The  method 
of  this  particular  line  of  evolution  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  we  consider  why  the  rnemliers  of  a 
trade  are  moved  to  adopt  the  uniform  rate 
of  wsges.  It  is  simply  because  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  harmony  of  the  Trade  Union, 
and  its  consequent  ability  to  provide  for 
its  members,  require  a  unity  ot  sentiment 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  all,  and  this 
unity  cannot  be  secured  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  uniform  wage.  The  cleverer 
worker  knows  that  in  accepting  the  same 
wage  with  the  less  clever  he  relatively  loses 
something.  Hut  he  recognizes  that  the 
common  gain  which  be,  together  with  his 
fellows,  derives  from  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  union  more  than  compensates  him. 
He  has,  in  a  word,  learned  by  hard  knocks 
the  wisdom  of  unselfishness  and  the  bad 
policy  of  a  too  narrow  individualism. 
When,  in  the  progress  toward  National  co¬ 
operation,  there  shall  be  a  question  of  an 
organization  inclusive  of  different  trades, 
and  ultimately  of  one  including  all  trades, 
precisely  the  same  necessity  ot  an  identi¬ 
ty  of  feeling  and  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  different  groups  of  workers, 
if  the  organization  is  to  hold  together, 
will  necessitate  uniformity  of  wages  in 
all  trades  alike,  the  less  attractive  being 
equalized  with  the  more  attractive  by 
differences  of  hours.  Any  attempt  to 
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realize  a  co-operative  commonwealth  on 
any  other  basis  will  infallibly  fail  by  the 
dissensions  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
trades.  It  is  true  that  Nationalism  goes 
beyond  this,  and  proposes  that  the  idea  of 
wages  be  dropped  entirely,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  equal  maintenance  for  all, 
whether  able  to  work  or  not,  provided  all 
are  required  to  work  who  are  able,  be 
adopted.  This,  however,  is  but  one  step 
further  in  the  evolution  of  the  same  idea 
which  already  leads  the  cleverer  worker 
to  consent  to  an  equalization  with  the  less 
clever  in  the  assurance  of  a  greater  ulti¬ 
mate  gain.  The  weak,  the  sick,  and  those 
unable  to  work  for  whatever  reason, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  women, 
have  to  be  and  always  have  been  sup¬ 
ported,  and  often  luxuriously  supported, 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  strong  and  able. 
By  the  rule  of  an  equal  maintenance  for 
all,  this  support  would  merely  be  averaged 
and  systematized,  its  total  cost  not  neces¬ 
sarily  being  at  all  increased,  while  the 
gain  in  industrial  efficiency  by  the  sense 
of  a  complete  solidarity  of  interest  among 
the  people,  and  the  impassioned  public 
spirit  springing  from  it,  would  be  incal¬ 
culable. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  observe  just 
here  that  the  argument  for  a  national 
co-operative  system  on  the  basis  of  equal 
material  conditions  for  all,  is  at  all  points 
a  twofold  argument,  moral  and  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  not  only  asserted  by  Nationalists 
that  such  an  equality  would  be  just  even 
if  it  were  not  profitable,  but  quite  as 
strongly  that  it  would  be  profitable  even 
if  it  were  not  demanded  by  justice.  In 
this  respect  Nationalism  is  like  the  stork. 
It  not  only  has  two  legs,  but  can  stand 
indefinitely  on  either. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  self-re¬ 
spect  might  fail  to  supply  a  sufficient  mo¬ 
tive  to  veracity,  Benjamin  Franklin  in¬ 
vented  the  maxim,  “  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  For  the  benefit  of  persons 
habituated  to  considering  their  fellow-men 
chiefiy  with  a  view  to  the  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  them,  it  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  view  that  in  a  strictly  business 
sense  “  Fraternity  is  the  l>est  policy.” 

M.  de  Lavelcye  is  kind  enough  to  say 
that  a  system,  ”  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Bellamy,”  has  been  known  to  work 
very  well — for  instance  in  Peru  under 
the  Incas,  and  in  the  Paraguay  missions 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  ancient  civilization 


of  the  Incas,  as  the  only  record  of  anything 
like  an  organization  of  industry  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  is  indeed  profoundly  worthy 
of  study,  but  in  referring  to  it  as  a 
system  very  similar  to  vhat  of  Nationalism, 
M.  de  Laveleye  is  rather  out  of  the  way. 
The  Peruvian  system,  like  the  Paraguayan 
system,  was  the  perfect  flower  of  benevo¬ 
lent  despotism,  while  Nationalism  will  be 
the  consummation  of  the  doctrine  of  demo¬ 
cratic  equality,  the  translation  into  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  terms  of  the  equal 
rights  idea,  hitheito  expressed  in  terms  of 
of  politics  only.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
contrast  can  be  more  antipodal.  The 
Peruvian  and  the  Jesuit  systems  illustrate 
the  utmost  that  could  be  accomplished 
for  human  welfare  by  the  paternal  principle 
in  Goveinment  ;  Nationalism  will  under¬ 
take  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  fraternal  principle.  The  contrast  is, 
in  a  word,  between  paternalism  and 
fraternalism,  between  despotism  and  equal¬ 
ity.  Could  anything  be  more  complete  f 

As  to  M.  de  Laveleye* s  second  paper,* 
appearing  in  the  March  numlier  of  thisRa- 
viKw,  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  reply  to  it  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  stiict  sense,  it 
does  not  concern  me  or  my  contention. 

I  should  have  read  it  through  without  a 
suspicion  that  the  writer  was  criticising 
any  ideas  which  1  had  ever  entertained, 
were  it  not  that  he  implicates  me  by 
name.  He  begins  with  a  brief  general 
account  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  remarkable 
social  theories  and  experiments  from  Plato 
to  these  days.  He  includes  in  the  list 
societies  based  upon  community  of  wives 
and  upon  celibacy,  upon  the  word  of  God 
and  the  Denial  of  God,  the  Christian 
Communism  of  the  early  disciples  and  the 
Naturalism  of  Rousseau  ;  the  slave-based 
military  system  of  Sparta,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  ideal  of  social  and  industrial  equality, 
the  military  and  religions  brotherhoods  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jesuitism  of  Loyola, 
and  th  eShakerisin  of  Mother  Ann  Lee. 

The  adherents  of  these  apparently  very 
diverse  and  inconsistent  ideals  and  aspi¬ 
rations  are,  he  says,  in  fact  all  alike,  all 
communists  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that  what  is  true  of  any  one  of  these 
reformers  or  their  plans  is  true  of  all. 
In  this  collection  M.  de  Laveleye  includes 
Nationalism  as  set  forth  in  “  Looking 
Backward.” 

*  See  May  number  of  Eclbctic. 
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No  doubt  I  ought  to  be  pleaned  with  a 
process  which  lumps  mo  with  Plato,  and 
so  I  should  be  if  in  the  exceedingly  ”  com. 
posite  photograph,”  to  which  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  contribute,  I  were  able  to  detect 
any  trace  of  my  own  features  or  ex¬ 
pression. 

Recognising  apparently  that  be  has  a 
large  generalisation  on  his  hands,  M.  de 
Lavcleye  goes  on  to  divide  his  alleged 

communists”  into  two  classes  ;  those 
who  believe  in  fraternity  and  those  who 
believe  in  equality.  In  common,  as  I 
supposed,  with  most  people,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  fraternity  and 
equality  as  having  a  very  close  connection. 

I  have  regarded,  in  fact,  fraternity  as  the 
flower  of  equality,  and  equality  as  the  soil 
of  fraternity.  M.  de  Laveleye  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  only  are  these  ideas  not  in¬ 
separable,  but  that  they  are  opposed  ;  that 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  them.  The 
“  communists”  who  base  their  creed  upon 
fraternity,  according  to  him,  are  idealists 
too  good  for  this  world,  while  the  ”  com- 
munists”  who  base  their  creed  upon 
equality  are  materialists,  too  gross  for  this 
world,  and  between  the  two  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  Thus  on  the  principle 
pursued  so  successfully  in  the  domestic 
sphere  hy  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  he  very 
easily  disposes  of  the  whole  business  of  so. 
cial  reform  as  hithertoadvocated,  and  clears 
the  field  for  a  Utopia  of  his  own — for  M. 
de  Laveleye  has  a  Utopia. 

Before  paying  my  respects  to  that,  how- 
ever,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 
gathered  up.  It  is  probably  not  worth 
while  to  take  up  space  with  a  defence  of 
**  Looking  Backward”  from  the  charge 
of  advocating  a  community  of  wives,  com¬ 
pulsory  atheism,  and  the  general  abolition 
of  moral  distinctions.  Although  M.  de 
Laveleye,  by  very  direct  implication, 
charges  me  with  these  and  many  more 
offences,  I  recognixe  that  he  does  not 
really  mean  it.  I  am  but  the  victim  of  a 
grand  generalization,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  in  bad  taste  to  insist  that  a  fine 
period  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  an  individual  more  or  less. 

I  find  one  place,  however,  in  the  course 
of  this  essay  on  Communism  where  my 
critic  raises  an  issue  sufficiently  direct  and 
definite  to  be  met.  This  is  where  he  sa}s 
that  ”  Mr.  Bellamy  and  communists  of 
his  stamp  base  their  systems  on  the  max¬ 
im,  From  each  according  to  his  strength  ; 


to  each  according  to  his  wants.”  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  ”  communists  of  his 
stamp  it  would  be  too  large  a  contract 
to  undertake  to  vouch  for  a  class  wiiich, 
according  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  includes 
pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  reform 
line  for  250U  years.  Mr.  Bellamy,  how¬ 
ever,  most  certainly  says  no  such  thing 
as  ho  is  here  declared  to  say. 

If  by  the  expression  ‘‘  from  each  accord- 
ing  to  his  strength,”  is  merely  meant 
that  men  ought,  as  a  matter  of  honor  and 
moral  obligation,  to  regard  their  strength 
as  the  measure  of  their  duty,  and  weak¬ 
ness  and  need  as  sacred  titles  to  their 
service,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  M.  de 
Laveleye  so  far  differed  from  moralists  in 
general  as  to  deny  it.  But  if  he  mean.«, 
as  he  certainly  seems  to  say,  that  this  law 
is  laid  down  by  me,  not  merely  as  morally 
obligatory  upon  the  individual,  but  as  a 
practical  basis  for  deteimining  varyiig 
degrees  of  service  to  be  exacted  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  varying  degrees  of  consump¬ 
tion  to  be  permitted  to  individuals,  he 
is  very  far  astray  indeed.  Instead  tf 
the  maxim,  ”  From  each  according  to  his 
strength  ;  to  each  according  to  his  wants,’* 
the  maxim  of  Nationalism  is  ”  from  each 
equally,  to  each  equally.”  Instead  of  an 
uncertain  and  unascertainable  standard  of 
service,  varying  with  individuals,  the 
service  is  limited  to  a  fixed  and  equal 
term,  precisely  as  is  the  period  of  military 
service  in  countries  where  it  is  universally 
obligatory.  On  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  an  unregulated  or  varying  consumpfiou 
being  permitted,  the  credit  allotted  to  all 
as  a  means  of  support  is  equal  and  the 
same,  and  may  not  be  exceeded.  Surely 
here  in  neither  respect  is  anything  vague 
or  uncertain.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  what  grounds  M.  de  Laveleye 
would  justify  so  complete  a  misstatement 
as  this  on  a  point  which  he  particularly 
declares  to  be  vital  to  the  definition  of 
Communism  on  which  his  entire  argument 
based. 

This  is  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  impression  which  M.  de  Laveleye 
seems  to  have  formed  that  the  provision 
for  an  equal  rate  of  income  for  all  citizens 
in  some  way  involves  what  he  calls  ”  a 
national /x>(  au-feu,  a  sort  of  enforced  mess 
for  all  time.”  Docs  ho  mean  to  risk 
his  reputation  as  a  political  economist  on 
the  statement  that  because  groups  of  work¬ 
ers  are  paid  the  same  wages,  they  must 
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necessarily  mesa  together,  or  that  they 
ordinarily  do  so,  or  that  they  apparently 
feel  any  inclination  to  do  so  !  1  have  ob¬ 

served  no  such  tendency  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  industrial  system, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  any  reason  why  it 
should  appear  under  Nationalism,  as  I 
understand  it  Under  national  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  same  amount  of  credit  as  means 
of  support  will  be  guaranteed  to  all  citi¬ 
zens  in  good  standing,  from  tho  President 
to  the  weakest  worker  and  the  person  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  work  on  account  of  physical 
disability.  This  will  be  done  on  tho 
ground  that  their  bodily  needs  are  in  a 
large  view  equal  and  common,  and  because 
tbeir  common  humanity,  and  common 
heirship  of  the  heritage  of  the  race,  should 
overbear  all  personal  considerations  in  the 
allotment  of  the  produce,  of  the  common 
inheritance.  But  while  the  means  of 
livelihood  for  all  arc  equal,  the  manner  of 
the  expenditure  of  these  means  will  rest  as 
absolutely  with  the  individual  as  does  the 
expenditure  of  his  wages  to-day.  The 
gourmand  who  spends  his  income  on  his 
table, and  the  coxcomb  who  spends  it  on 
his  back,  will  find  in  Nationalism  nothing 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  continued 
indulgence  of  their  idiosyncrasies. 

It  is  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  take  up 
space  with  statements  so  obvious  as  this, 
but  so  long  as  reputable  writers  continue 
to  assure  the  public  that  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  industrial  conditions  involves  a 
community  of  wives,  a  formal  profession 
of  atheism,  and  the  eating  of  black 
broth  in  common,  it  will  continue  to  be 
neccs.sary  to  put  on  the  file  denials  which 
must  appear  sufficiently  superfluous  to 
persons  who  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subjects  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

I  find  it  a  quite  unaccountable  oversight 
on  M.  de  Laveleye’s  part,  that,  while 
ransacking  ancient  history  back  to  Lycur- 
gus  and  Manco  Capac  fur  intimations  of 
Nationalism,  he  should  fail  to  take  notice 
of  the  gigantic  contemporary  illustrations 
of  the  possibility  of  elaborately  organizing 
vast  populations  for  united  action  to  a  com¬ 
mon  end,  which  are  afforded  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  systems  of  the  great  European  States. 
To  fail  to  see,  in  these  wonderful  examples 
of  what  method  and  order  may  accomplish 
in  the  concentration  and  direction  of  na¬ 
tional  forces,  prototypes  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  future  is,  in  my  opinion, 
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wholly  to  fail  of  rightly  interpreting  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  contemporary 
phenomena.  1  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  modern  military  system,  as  illustrated 
in  Enro(>e,  and  as  theoretically  recognized 
by  all  nations,  is  that  every  man  able  to  do 
military  duty  is  bound  to  render  it,  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons,  on  fixed  and  equal 
terms.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
converse  fart,  that  while  the  duty  of  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  individual  to  the  nation  is 
exacted  only  of  those  able  to  serve,  the 
inability,  however  complete,  of  a  citizen 
docs  not  discharge  the  nation  from  the 
duty  of  protecting  that  citizen  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Stale.  In  other  words, 
the  duty  to  serve  depends  on  the  ability 
to  serve,  but  the  right  to  protection  de¬ 
pends  solely  and  merely  on  citizenship.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
principles  are  the  basic  principles  of 
Nationalism  as  set  forth  in  Looking 
Backward,”  and  that  Nationalism,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  involves  the  application  to 
the  biuincssof  national  maintenance  of  the 
principles  already  freely  acknowledged 
and  applied  in  the  business  of  national 
protection. 

It  appears  to  me  that  but  two  questions 
are  lefi.  First  :  Is  maintenance  as  im¬ 
portant  as  protection,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  industry  as  important  to  a  nation’s  wel¬ 
fare  as  war  !  Second  :  Ate  system,  har¬ 
mony,  and  concert  of  action  likely  to  be 
as  advantageous  in  industry  as  in  war  I 

I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  for  any 
intelligent  person  to  decline  to  answer 
these  questions  affirmatively,  even  though 
expressly  warned  that  this  involves  conced¬ 
ing  the  whole  case  of  Nationalism.  It 
is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  principle 
of  the  duty  of  universal  Industrial  service, 
using  the  word  industrial  in  the  broad 
sense  of  all  efforts  of  mind  or  body,  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  is  recognized  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  universal  ethics,  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  live  without  work.  Many  per¬ 
sons  here  and  there  have  denied  that  it 
can  ever  be  the  duty  of  men  to  fight  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  seriously  denied 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  work.  Upon  this 
postulate  Nationalism  is  based.  It  is 
out  a  corollary  of  the  edict  of  Eden  :  ”  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.”  This  edict  has  been  wholly 
evaded  by  many,  and  upon  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  evade  it,  it  has  weighed 
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moRt  unequally.  Nationalifim  proposes  to 
impose  no  new  burden,  but  to  systematize 
and  equalize  the  ancient  burden,  and  there* 
bv  greatly  lighten  it  fur  all  alike,  through 
the  economics  a  more  rational  system  will 
involve. 

It  should  be  unnecessary,  but  to  avoid 
possible  misapprehension  it  is  perhaps  de¬ 
sirable,  to  point  out  just  here,  that  the 
analogy  between  the  national  military  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Europe  and  the  corning 
armies  of  industry  in  no  way  extends  to 
the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  re¬ 
spective  bodies.  Except  as  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  common  duty  and  the  desirability 
of  Older,  of  system,  of  complete  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  central  oversight  and  direc¬ 
tion,  the  conditions  of  industry  and  those 
of  war  arc  very  dissimilar. 

There  will  be  no  question  of  any  stricter 
discipline  for  the  meinl>ers  of  the  army  of 
industry  than  is  customary  in  any  well- 
conducted  industrial  establishment  to-day, 
while,  except  as  to  work  and  in  work 
hours,  the  citizen  will  be,  in  all  respects, 
as  much  his  own  master  as  at  present,  and, 
for  that  matter,  much  more  so. 

If  one  would  be  assured  that  it  will  be 
safe  to  depend  on  men  whoso  motives 
are  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  reputation, 
and  ambition  for  honor,  tank,  and  power, 
instead  of  the  pursuit  of  personal  gain, 
to  act  as  captains  and  generals  of  industry, 
and  to  conduct  and  administer  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  he  has  but  to  visit  the 
otliccs  of  the  general  staff  of  one  of  the 
great  European  armies,  and  inspect  the 
departments  of  the  pa) master- general,  of 
the  commissariat,  of  transportation,  of 
engineering  and  construction,  of  ordnance 
and  war  material,  together  with  the  various 
Government  manufacturing  establishments 
which  supply  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
elaborate  machinery  through  which  the 
entire  resources  of  the  country  are  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  hand  and  held  available  for 
military  purposes,  though  meanwhile  em¬ 
ployed  in  peaceful  pursuits. 

It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  organizing  and  fully  providine  for 
all  the  needs  of  a  body  of  men  comprising 
the  whole  early  manhood  of  a  nation,  in¬ 
cluding  machinery  for  utilizing  the  entire 
material  resources  of  the  country  in  case  of 
need,  involves  the  constant  solution  of 
problems  of  business  administration  on  a 
far  greater  si^alc  than  they  are  presented 
by  the  affairs  of  the  largest  of  industrial 


or  commercial  syndicates,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  the  epauletted 
administrators  is  done  with  an  exactitude 
and  fidelity  unequalled  in  private  business. 
Upon  this  administrative  and  essentially 
business  side  of  the  great  modern  military 
organizations  the  advocate  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  Nationalism  may  properly  lay 
peculiar  stress.  While  in  its  warlike  and 
strictly  martial  aspects  the  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  army  shows  striking  general  analogies 
to  the  proposed  National  industrial  or¬ 
ganization,  when  we  come  to  the  business 
administiation  of  its  affairs  we  see  tasks 
performed,  and  a  routine  of  duties  dis¬ 
charged,  not  only  analogous  to,  but,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  identical  with,  those 
which  Nationalism  will  lay  upon  the  State. 

And  now  we  come  to  M.  de  Laveleye’s 
own  Utopia.  While  condemning  as  un¬ 
profitable  and  undesirable  all  plans  of  social 
reform  basc<I  upon  the  principles  of  fra¬ 
ternity  and  equality,  or  recognizing  any 
sort  of  community  of  interest  among  men, 
or  making  any  account  of  duty  or  honor 
as  motives,  except  in  connection  with 
blood-letting,  he  nevertheless  recognizes 
that  the  advocates  of  reform  have  some 
excuse  in  the  unquestionable  evils  of  exist¬ 
ing  industrial  conditions,  lie  admits  that 
there  is  need  of  reform,  and  proceeds  to 
state  the  principle  on  which  alone  be  con¬ 
siders  it  to  be  possible  or  desirable,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  fnndamentiil  precept  of  social  econ¬ 
omy  shoold  be  :  7b  each  worker  hia  produce, 
kia  entire  proiiuce,  and  noUiing  but  hia  product. 
The  great  problem  of  social  organization  is  to 
realize  this  formula  of  jnslice.  If  this  were 
once  applied,  pauperism  and  divitiam,  misery 
and  idleness,  vice  and  spoliation,  pride  and 
servitude,  would  disappear  as  by  magic  from 
our  midst.” 

In  closing  hia  argument,  he  reiterates 
this  maxim  as  at  once  the  absolute  nega¬ 
tion  of  communism  and  the  most  sacred 
justice,”  and  predicts  that  it  will  receive 
due  legislative  recognition. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  so  completely  as 
I  am  obliged  to  from  this  conclusion.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  maxim  above 
stated  will  never  bo  recognized  by  legis¬ 
lation,  for  the  reason  that  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
nature  of  things,  and  that  this  attempt  to 
apply  it,  while  totally  failing  to  affect  the 
reforms  promised,  would  incidentally  in¬ 
volve  a  repudiation  of  some  of  the  main 
ethical  ideas  of  the  race,  together  with  the 
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complete  abandonment  of  the  industrial 
methods  which  distinguish  civilization 
from  savagedom  and  have  chiefly  created 
modern  wealth. 

To  take  up  the  moral  aspect  of  the  maxim 
first,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  to  have  “  his  entire  produce,  and 
nothing  but  his  produce,”  there  will  ob¬ 
viously  be  nothing  left  for  the  non-pro¬ 
ducer,  and  for  the  weak  producer  only  a  pit¬ 
tance.  This  shuts  out  e  ntirely,  or  reduces 
to  the  crumbs  and  crusts  of  the  table, 
women,  children,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
those  crippled  by  disease  and  accident, 
or  defective  by  nature.  All  these  would 
exist  only  by  the  favor  of  the  strong  and 
healthy  men  of  working  age.  So  long, 
indeed,  as  women  were  unencumbered 
with  children  their  labor  might  avail  for  a 
bare  support  ;  but  not  for  comfoits  at  all 
corresponding  to  those  enjoyed  by  men. 
For  any  share  in  these  they  must  depend 
on  masculine  favor  or  charity.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  this  result  of  the  application 
of  M.  de  Laveleye’s  maxim  would  involve 
on  the  part  of  all  these  classes  a  far  more 
abject  state  of  dependence  than  they  now 
are  in,  for,  at  present,  much  of  the  world’s 
wealth  is  not,  as  he  would  have  it,  limited 
to  the  producer,  but  is  in  the  hands  of 
non-workers.  This  arrangement  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  maxim  would  abolish,  with 
the  result  of  btinging  all  non- workers,  or 
feeble  workers  into  that  relation  of  direct 
and  complete  dependence  upon  the  favor 
of  the  stronger  members  of  the  community 
which  characterizes  the  savage  state.  Uf 
course,  the  stronger  might,  if  so  disposed, 
provide  for  the  weaker  ;  but,  under  the 
maxim,  the  weaker  would  have  no  right  or 
recognized  claim  to  any  provision  beyond 
what  they  could  make  for  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  arrangement  under  which, 
we  are  told,  ‘‘pauperism  and  misery,” 
‘‘  pride  and  servitude  would  disappear  as 
by  magic  from  our  midst  ”  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  clear  case  of  magic  if  they 
should  disappear  under  a  system  apparently 
expressly  adapted  to  promote,  legitimatize, 
and  perpetuate  them. 

Let  ns  for  a  moment  consider  the  ethical 
quality  of  this  proposition  with  paiticular 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  would 
affect  the  condition  of  woman.  For  the 
sake  of  the  race.  Nature  has  laid  upon 
woman  burdens  which  disqualify  her,  in 
comparison  with  man,  as  a  producer.  On 
account  of  this  disqualification,  resulting 


from  her  consecration  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  it  is  proposed  to  put  her  on  half 
allowance,  and  leave  her  to  beg  and 
wheedle  for  the  rest  of  her  needs.  That 
is  to  say,  her  weakness,  which  in  view  of 
its  cause  would,  one  would  suppose,  among 
any  race  of  intelligent  beings,  be  held  to 
constitute  the  most  sacred  of  titles  to  all 
things  the  powers  of  the  race  could  com¬ 
mand,  is  made  the  excuse  fur  adding  to 
the  burden  she  already  bears  for  man,  the 
indignity  of  personal  dependence  upon  his 
favor  for  her  maintenance.  It  appeals  to 
me,  and  I  think  will  appear  to  most  men 
who  have  not  forgotten  that  they  were 
born  of  women,  that  what  M.  de  Lave* 
leye  calls  “  the  moat  sacred  justice”  is  in 
this  regard  an  injustice  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  the  magnitude  or  the 
ineffable  meanness  is  the  more  striking  as- 

Eect.  It  is  quite  true  that  since  the 

eginnings  of  history  mankind  has  utterly 
failed  to  recognize  the  duty  of  society  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  woman, 
as  Nationalism  proposes  to  do,  by  guaran¬ 
teeing  her  economical  independence.  The 
recompense  by  indignity  and  oppression 
of  her  everlasting  martyrdom  in  behalf  of 
the  race  has  been  the  great  crime  of  man¬ 
kind  to  this  day,  a  crime  to  the  proportions 
of  which  the  eyes  of  men  are  at  last  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  opened.  It  is  now  proposed 
in  this  year  1890,  that,  instead  of  redres.s- 
ing  this  ancient  wrong,  the  civilized  world 
shall  re-affirm  it  as  the  corner-stone  of  an 
improved  society.  I  do  not  think  the 
proposition  will  prevail. 

It  is  worth  considering  that,  if,  indeed, 
M.  de  Laveleye’s  maxim  is  correet,  that 
every  worker  should  have  ‘‘  his  produce, 
his  entire  produce,  and  nothing  but  his 
produce,”  as  a  matter  of  ‘‘  most  sacred 
justice,”  the  legislators  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years  have  been  wholly  wrong  in 
what  has  been  commonly  considered  their 
progressive  legislation,  for  the  larger  part 
of  this  supposed  progressive  legislation  has 
consisted  in  successive  limitations  of  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  producer  to  his 
produce,  and  successive  assertions  of  the 
claims  of  non-produceis  to  partake  of  it. 
The  right  of  the  wife  and  the  child  are 
now  fully  established,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  a  mere  moral  claim,  but  of  legal  title, 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  husband 
and  father,  while,  through  taxation,  the 
claims  of  the  dependent  and  destitute 
classes  of  all  sorts,  by  no  other  title  than 
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their  need  and  their  destitution,  to  share 
the  wealth  of  the  producer  are  yearly  more 
fully  asserted.  For  every  sort  of  civil, 
military,  educational,  and  miscellaneous, 
common  and  public  purposes,  the  producer 
is  constantly  oein;;  mulcted  of  his  produce, 
and  the  more  civilized  the  nation  the  less 
is  his  “  sacred”  title  to  that  produce 
recognized.  Instead  of  regarding  the  in* 
dividual  man  as  absolutely  without  duties, 
natural  or  social,  without  responsibility  to 
past,  present,  or  future,  as  the  maxim 
under  consideration  presupposes  him,  the 
constant  tendency  of  civilization  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  imposing  upon  him  ever 
new  duties,  tributes,  and  responsibilities 
toward  society  in  general,  and  especially 
toward  its  weaker  and  unproductive 
classes,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  any 
and  ail  undeitakings  tending  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  or  avert  the  general 
damage.  Nationalism  is  the  logical  evolu* 
tion  of  this  tendency.  M.  de  Ijaveleye’s 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  its 
reversal.  The  issue  between  us  is  in  a 
nutshell  :  M.  de  I^aveleye  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  ;  I  am  an  evolutionist.  Merely 
as  to  the  question  of  practicability,  in 
order  to  establish  M.  de  Laveleye’s  system, 
a  dozen  laws  would  have  to  be  repealed 
to  everv’  new  one  which  Nationalism  would 
require  to  be  enacted. 

liut  let  me  not  be  charged  with  giving 
a  one-sided  consideration,  too  largely  ting¬ 
ed  with  sentiment,  to  M.  de  Laveleye’s 
Utopia.  Let  us  look  at  its  economical 
aspect.  Let  us  imagine  that,  intoxicated 
by  tlie  vision  of  a  society  illustrating  and 
embodying  unmitigated  selfishness,  the 
World  had  resolved  to  repeal  all  the  humane 
legislation  of  the  past  two  thousand  years 
and  re-organize  upon  the  maxim,  ”  To  the 
worker  his  prorluce,  his  entire  produce, 
and  nothing  but  his  produce.”  Let  us 
see  what,  if  any,  philosophical  and  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  would  be  likely  to  arise. 
If  Shylock  will  have  his  pound  of  flesh, 
let  us  see  he  takes  no  more  than  the  letter 
of  the  bond. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  :  if  a  man 
be  entitled  to  ‘‘  nothing  but  bis  produce,” 
by  what  title  shall  he  claim  ownership  of 
himself  and  the  consequent  right  to  use 
his  powers  for  his  own  benefit  f  That 
this  is  no  fanciful  objection  will  appear 
when  we  reflect  that,  under  the  ancient 
civilizations  and  to-day  in  barbarous  coun¬ 
tries,  parents  were  and  are  held  to  be, 


by  the  most  sacred  of  titles,  absolute  pro¬ 
prietors  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
certainly,  if  M.  de  Laveleye’s  maxim 
were  ethically  sound,  they  ought  to  be, 
for  no  production  is  so  painful,  so  costly, 
and  so  anxious  as  the  production  and  nur¬ 
ture  of  human  beings.  M.  de  I.iaveleye’s 
maxim  appears  logically  to  require  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  patriarchal  system. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  worker,  as  a 
matter  of  “  most  sacred  justice,”  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  produce  and  ”  nothing  but 
his  produce,”  by  what  poasible  title  shall 
he  venture  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
earth  and  its  natural  resources,  seeing  that 
manifestly  he  did  not  prorluce  them  ? 
And  yet,  if  he  does  not  appropriate  them, 
it  is  certain  that  he  can  produce  nothing 
at  all  or  even  find  a  place  to  stand  on.  It 
appears  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  apportionment,  the 
whole  question  of  the  terms  on  which  men 
should  use  this  earth  and  its  resources 
would  have  to  be  adjusted,  a  question 
which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  opens  up 
the  entire  subject  of  sociology.  In  view 
of  this  consideration,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  M.  de  Ijaveleye’s  maxim  offers  what 
can  l>e  called  a  short  cut  to  the  social 
solution. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let 
us  suppose  these  two  rather  large  difficulties 
to  have  been  in  some  way  gotten  over,  and 
proceed  to  consider  some  practical  incon¬ 
veniences  which  would  appear  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  maxim  to  the  world’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Obviously,  if  every  worker’s  holding  is 
to  be  his  produce  and  ”  nothing  but  his 
produce,”  he  must  not  have  the  use  of 
inherited  wealth  in  any  form.  The  right 
of  inheritance  must  therefore  be  abolished. 
But  who  is  to  «take  the  estates  of  the 
dying  ?  Under  M.  de  Laveleye’s  rule  they 
neither  go  to  heirs  nor  are  held  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  must  apparently  be  burned. 

Again,  although  the  worker,  under  Mr. 
Laveleye’s  maxim,  may  accumulate  and 
use  capital  which  is  self-produced,  he 
may  not  rent  or  borrow  or  lend  either 
with  or  without  interest,  for  the  interest, 
or  the  use,  would  be,  to  lender  or  bor¬ 
rower  respectively,  something  other  than 
his  own  produce.  And  again,  he  could 
not  employ  any  one  or  have  assistants  of 
any  sort  by  whom  he  made  a  profit,  for 
this  profit  would  plainly  be  something 
beside  his  own  produce.  By  the  same 
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rule,  he  could  not  go  into  partnership  or 
any  form  of  co-opciation  with  anybody, 
for,  whenever  the  labor  of  two  men  is 
blended,  their  produce  is  intermingled, 
and  then  it  is  impossible  to  make  sure 
that  each  has  ”  his  produce,  his  entire 
produce,  and  nothing  but  his  produce.” 
in  cases  of  co-operation  some  arbitrary 
plan  of  division  has  to  be  agreed  upon, 
halves,  quaitcrs,  thirds,  or  something  else, 
but  anv  such  method  would  fatally  offend 
M.  de  I^iveleye’s  ideal  of  “  most  sacred 
justice.”  As  for  the  modern  system  of* 
complex  interdependence  and  subdivision 
of  work,  by  which  the  individual  worker 
performs  a  single  process,  perhaps,  out  of 
a  score  requisite  to  complete  the  product — 
a  system  from  which  the  wealth  of  the 
modern  world  largely  results — that,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  given  up  and  a 
return  made  to  the  old  style  of  independent 
and  wholly  individual  production,  where¬ 
by,  with  inconceivable  waste  of  effort, 
each  worker  wholly  completed  his  own 
product,  and  then  took  it  to  market.  In¬ 
deed,  that  it  might  l>e  even  approximately 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  product 
of  each  worker,  as  sharply  distinguished 
from  that  of  every  other,  it  would  be 
practically  necessary  that  every  worker 
should  be  isolated.  Even  then  the  pro¬ 
pensity  of  men  to  help  one  another  is  so 
strong  that,  until  the  communitv  should 
be  educated  up  to  M.  de  Laveleye^s  stand¬ 
ard  of  ‘‘  sacred  justice,”  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  a  policeman  should 
be  assigned  to  each  worker  to  prevent  the 
surreptitious  exchange  of  assistance.  By 
the  time  this  point  had  been  reached  in 
preparing  for  the  ideal  system  of  dis¬ 
tributing  human  produce,  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  would  not  be  any  produce,  worth 
speaking  of,  left  to  distribute. 

And  yet  even  at  this  stage  the  process 
of  stripping  the  individual  of  all  advan¬ 
tages  not  self-derived,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  he  received 
“  nothing  but  his  produce,”  would  be 
by  no  means  completed.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  individual  to  call  for  an  ac¬ 
count  and  trial  balance  between  himself 
and  his  race,  as  M.  de  Laveleye’s  maxim 
in  effect  does.  All  that  a  man  produces 
to-day  more  than  did  his  cave-dwelling 
ancestor,  he  produces  by  virtue  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  achievements,  inventions,  and 
improvements  of  the  intervening  genera¬ 


tions,  together  with  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  which  is  their  legacy. 
All  these,  of  which  the  sum  is  civilization, 
are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race, 
the  capital  of  society.  Its  elements  have 
not  descended  to  us  by  any  individual  or 
traceable  line,  and  cannot  be  claimed  by  an 
individual,  but  only  by  a  common  and 
social  title.  For  the  heritage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  individual  is  the  debtor  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  for  its  use  humanity  is  his  creditor ; 
to  it  he  has  no  claim  save  under  the 
perpetual  tribute  of  social  duty.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  the 
thousand  of  every  man’s  produce  are  the 
result  of  his  social  inheritance  and  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  remaining  part  would 
probably  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  what  by 
”  sacred  justice”  could  be  allotted  him  as 
“his  product,  his  entire  product,  and 
nothing  but  his  product.” 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
there  appears  no  escape  from  the  following 
conclusions  :  The  affairs  of  men,  as  the 
result  of  an  indefinite  period  of  gregarious 
life,  have  become  so  involved  as  to  bo 
inextricable.  Even  though,  in  order  to 
disentangle  them,  it  were  thought  worth 
while  to  disintegrate  the  social  oiganism 
to  its  ultimate  particles,  and  unravel  to 
the  last  thread  the  fabric  of  civilization, 
yet  would  the  sacrifice  avail  nothing,  for 
even  then  the  earth  and  its  resources,  to 
which  men  can  have  no  title  unless  it  be 
a  common  one,  would  remain  the  basis  of 
all  production. 

The  human  heritage  must,  therefore,  be 
construed,  and  can  only  be  construed,  as 
an  estate  in  common,  essentially  indivis¬ 
ible,  to  which  all  human  bi‘ings  are  equal 
heirs.  Hitherto  this  community  and 
equality  of  right  have  been  disregarded, 
the  heirs  being  left  to  scramble  and  fight 
for  what  they  could  individually  get  and 
keep.  Thanks  to  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence,  a  world  in  revolt  testifies  to¬ 
day  that  this  insane  injustice  is  to  be 
suffered  no  longer.  Unless  humanity  be 
destined  to  pass  under  some  at  present 
inconceivable  form  of  despotism,  there  is 
but  one  issue  possible.  The  world,  and 
everything  that  is  in  it,  will  ere  long  be 
recognized  as  the  common  property  of  all, 
and  undertaken  and  administered  for  the 
equal  benehtof  all.  Nationalism  is  a  plan 
for  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  an 
administration. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Thk  views  of  that  section  of  the  British 
public  wliich  possesses,  or  thinks  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  right  to  hold  any  respecting  tlie 
advantatres  and  the  evils  of  the  Russian 
prison  system  have,  within  the  past  few 
years,  touched  every  extreme  of  admiration 
and  loathing,  and  are  now  waiting,  like 
Sacculina!  in  search  of  crabs,  for  new 
facts  to  cling  to.  First  wo  were  treated 
to  the  views  of  an  English  clergyman, 
named  Lansdell,  who,  after  having  rushed 
rapidly  through  a  long  stretch  of  coun¬ 
try  which  he  was  credibly  informed  was 
called  Russia,  wrote  several  volumes  on 
the  land  and  people,  breaking  out  into 
lyrisni  whenever  he  alluded  to  the  prisons 
of  Siberia.  Then  came  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan,*  who,  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  the  subject  before  writing  upon  it, 
has  been  engaged  for  over  a  year  in  piling 
agony  upon  agony,  exhausting  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  English  language  in  his 
search  for  words  adequate  to  express  his 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  inhuman 
cruelty  with  which  convicts  in  Siberia  are 
treated,  and  which  is  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  restricted  chiefly  to  political 
prisoners.  Lastly,  we  have  an  official 
representative  of  Russia  f  solemnly  assur¬ 
ing  her  countrymen  and  the  civilized  world 
generally  that  the  only  trait  in  the  Russian 
prison  system  calculated  to  astonish  Eng¬ 
lishmen  is  the  excessive  indulgence  with 
which  Russian  convicts  are  treated — the 
kindness  with  which  they  are  brought  up 
by  hand,  as  it  were.  No  wonder  that  the 
bewildered  British  public  is  at  a  loss  what 
to  believe,  and  is  desirous  of  unearthing 
some  fresh  facts,  unvarnishd  by  political 
prejudice  and  uncolored  by  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  from  which  it  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish 
them. 

Like  Mr.  G.  Kennan,  I  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  ample,  interesting,  and 

*  Prince  Krapotkin,  who  spoke  en  connaU- 
sanoe  de  cause  and  whose  scientific  accuracy 
and  objectivity  is  beyond  praise,  was  con> 
sidered  too  deeply  interested  to  be  listened  to 
with  more  than  idle  cariosity. 

t  kladame  NovikoS  has  lately  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Ht.  Petersburg 
Prison  Board. 


trustworthy  information  about  the  latest 
phases  of  the  so-called  “  horrors”  by  Rus¬ 
sian  friends,  many  of  whom  were  at  one 
time,  and  others  of  whom  still  are,  exiles 
in  Siberia.  It  is  my  intention,  however, 
to  withhold  all  such  accounts,  because 
their  existence,  vouched  for  by  a  person 
or  persons  unknown,  might  be  denied  or 
their  significance  belittled,  as  that  of  very 
exceptional  incidents,  by  the  Russian 
Government,  with  the  ease  and  assurance 
with  which  Mr.  Kennan’s  statements  were 
contradicted  ;  and  the  confusion  would 
only  be  worse  confounded.*  Instead  I 
have  determined  to  rely  solely  on  the 
authority  of  facts  which  will  pass  current 
with  Russians  themselves,  because  vouched 
for  by  loyal  Russian  officials  who,  occupy¬ 
ing  responsible  positions  in  Siberia,  or 
sent  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  subject,  have  devoted  years  of 
unremitting  labor  to  the  study  of  the 
prisons,  have  drawn  up  reports,  not  about 
exceptional  instances  or  ”  horrors”  that 
occur  once  a  year,  or  to  one  class  of  pris¬ 
oners  only,  but  concerning  the  general 
working  of  the  entire  system.  These  re¬ 
ports  have  lately  appeared  in  print,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  thus  be¬ 
coming  invested  with  an  authority  the  value 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to 
clear  the  ground  still  further  and  say  a 
word  about  motives.  I  am  not  one  of 


*  In  the  Review  cf  Revie  tes  for  May,  Madame 
Novikoff  is  represented  as  having  explained 
away  the  so-called  “  Siberian  horrors”  by  the 
phrase.  ”  Every  private  blunder  which  deserves 
to  be  regretted  and  investigated  is  pnflfed  up 
into  a  systematic  and  normal  plan  of  action  on 
the  part  of  our  administration”  {Review  cf 
Reviews,  p.  406).  This  magniloquence  seems 
very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  made  a  Russian 
Slavophile,  writing  last  year  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gasette,  daring  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of 
the  ”  Red  Sea  Coesacks,”  describe  as  “saintly 
sisters  of  charity,  who  were  brutally  fired  upon 
by  the  French,”  certain  women  of  very  loose 
morals  who  attached  themselves  to  Aschinoff  s 
lawless  marauders,  and  shocked  the  untutored 
Abyssinians  quite  as  much  as  the  harridans 
who  accompanied  the  Christian  warriors  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  scandalized  the  Mohammed 
ana.  Surely  better  samples  of  saintly  femi¬ 
nine  virtue  can  be  found  in  Russia  than 
these. 
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those  optimists  who  believe  that  diplomatic 
interfeience  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  if  possible,  would  be  productive  of 
any  more  jii^ood  than  could  be  effected  on 
a  vicious  rhinoceros  by  painting  its  hide 
with  jod.  And  even  if  it  could,  I  confess 
I  am  not  snfticicntly  in  love  with  that  rank 
Pharisaism  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  these  islands  to  encourage  Englishmen 
to  monopolize  the  task. 

Lastly,  I  would  venture  to  point  out 
that  the  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  in 
these  questions  of  prison  treatment  to  the 
hard  lot  of  political  prisoners,  whom  in 
Russia  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  ordinary  criminals,  has  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  issue  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  making  us  entirely  lose  sight  of  the 
extent  and  the  root  of  the  evil.  Moreover 
some  allowance  should  surely  be  made  for 
that  peculiar  irritation  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  autocracy  must  necessarily  feel 
toward  political  conspiiators  who  threaten 
its  very  existence,  and  who,  before  em¬ 
barking  in  such  unpromising  ventures, 
may  be  taken  to  have  carefully  counted 
the  cost.  No  state,  ancient  or  modern, 
republic,  monarchy,  or  theocracy,  has 
ever  shown  much  consideration  for  its 
political  prisoners,  and  from  the  days  of 
Darius  Ilystaspes,  who  tells  us  in  bis 
off-hand  way  how  he  mutilated  and 
chopped  up  the  malcontents  who  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  down  to  the  present 
year  which  has  witnessed  the  death  by  flog¬ 
ging  of  Madam  Sihida,  there  is  little  to 
choose  in  the  way  of  clemency.  For  this 
reason  I  have  thought  it  advisable  not  only 
not  .to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  experienced  by  political  prisoners, 
as  has  been  done  by  most  of  the  writers 
on  Russian  prison  life,  but  to  treat  the 
latter  merely  as  a  part,  and  a  not  very 
considerable  one,  of  the  vast  army  of 
criminal  and  innocent  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  who  are  always  brutalized 
and  often  tortured  to  death  in  the  prisons 
of  Russia.* 


*  If  we  credit  an  extraordinary  statement 
to  which  currency  is  given  by  the  Netritw 
(/  Kei'irtes— a  periodical  which  apparently 
thinks  that  nothing  can  interest  English 
readers  more  than  detailed  accounts  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  obscure  Slavophiles — 
Madame  Novikoff  has  publicly  asserted  in  a 
Russian  periodical  that  the  sensational  ao- 
counts  of  the  treatment  to  which  Russian 
political  prisoners  are  subjected  are  based 


“  Our  systems  of  prison  organization 
and  penal  settlements,”  says  a  specialist  of 
many  years’  expeiience,  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  report  on  Russian  prisons  drawn  up 
for  the  behoof  of  the  members  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  now  as¬ 
sembled  in  St.  Peteisburg, — 

“  our  systems  of  prison  organization  and 
penal  settlements  are  now  passing  through 
the  third  period  of  their  evolution.  The 
theory  of  brutal  retaliation  found  expression 
in  the  damp  and  dark  casemates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Muscovy,  in  the  torture,  the  splitting 
of  nostrils  and  the  quartering  of  prisoners  ; 
its  influence,  preserved  in  an  epoch  very 
nearly  approaching  our  own,  was  manifested 
in  slavery,  branding,  the  knout,  and  the 
pliU*  Our  present  houses  of  detention  and 


on  deliberate,  wanton  falsehood  ;  journalists, 
travellers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  English 
men  generally  being  condemned  by  tyrannical 
public  opinion  to  lie  in  a  gross,  unjustitiable 
manner  whenever  they  take  to  describing  Rus¬ 
sia  or  the  Russians.  A  gentleman  named  de 
Windt,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  just  men  who 
dare  to  shame  the  devil  and  speak  the  truth. 
This  gentleman  wrote  a  book  in  18311,  entitled 
Fiom  Pekin  to  Oedais  by  Land,  in  which  Ma¬ 
dame  Novikoff  contends  he  has  refuted 
“  nearly  all  the  Siberian  horrors  which  at 
present  ornament  the  pages  of  the  principal 
English  journals.  Accustomed  to  English 
ways  (in  England  people  are  hanged  almost 
every  week),  he  cannot  understand  [I  am 
quoting  the  Retnne  of  Reruttt,  May,  1890] 
tcAy  Russians  should  shote  suek  compassion  as 
they  do  to  convicts.’ '  Now  the  Siberian  horrors 
have  all  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  polilioal 
prisoners,  and  turning  to  Mr.  de  Kindt's 
book,  p.  363,  we  find  him  saying  plainly 
about  them  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  here 
attributed  to  him.  Ue  calls  their  prison, 
Kara,  "  a  hell  upon  earth.”  ^Vhenever  he 
does  express  himself  in  favor  of  Russian 
prisons  he  expressly  excepts  political  convicts 
and  says,  “Be  it  understood  that  1  speak  of 
criminals  and  not  of  political  prisoners  or 
Nihilists,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  all  that 
ardent  liiiHscpbiles  may  sa.v,  Siberia  is  a  veri- 
tabls  hed  upon  earth.  The  Russian  ‘  criminal’ 
is  exiled  to  colonize  ;  the  Russian  Nihilist 
(in  most  roses)  to  die.”  The  writer  who  de¬ 
fines  this  to  be  a  *’ refutation”  of  the  “Si¬ 
berian  horrors  ”  would  surely  object  to  the 
commonly  received  definition  of  veracity. 
Whether  Mr.  de  Windt’s  praise  ef  the  admira¬ 
ble  treatment  of  common  criminals  in  Russia 
is  better  founded  than  Captain  Cuttle's  keen 
appreciation  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Bible  as  embodied  in  what  he  thought  were 
Bible  aphorisms,  the  reader  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  later  on. 

*It  may  be  well  to  give  Mr.  de  Windt’s 
description  of  this  instrument,  which  he 
admits  is  still  used  :  ”  It  is  a  lash  of  twisted 
hide  about  two  feet  long,  terminating  in  thin 
lashes  a  foot  long  with  small  leaden  balls 
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ooDTict  prisons  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
theory  according  to  which  noxious  members 
of  society  sboold  be  cast  oat  and  no  farther 
care  taken  of  their  lot.” 

Thcro  are  four  categories  of  prisoners 
recognized  by  Uiissian  law,  and  it  is  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  that  the 
prisons  are  supposed  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  t  1.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  liaving  committed  a  crime, 
but  may  prove  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of 
it  (sledatvennye).  2.  Persons  detained 
“  administratively,”  viz.  (o)  “  political 
misdemeanants”  not  condemned  by  any 
court  of  law,  but  whom  the  authorities 
deem  it  desirable  to  deprive  of  their  legal 
rights  and  to  punish  as  convicts  ;  (b)  the 
members  of  tax-paying  societies,  such  as 
the  Mir,  who  have  been  expelled  by  their 
fellow-members  and  handed  over  to  the 
Government  for  deportation  to  Siberia, 
without  being  accused  of  any  definite 
crime  ;  (c)  {lersona  who  have  never  f>ecn 
accused  or  suspected  of  any  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor  whatever,  but  who  are  being 
forwarded  to  their  native  place  at  the 
request  of  relatives,  guardians,  or  the 
authorities.  3.  Convicts  properly  so  call¬ 
ed  who  are  being  deported  in  virtue  of 
a  legal  sentence  condemning  them  to  live 
in  Siberia,  to  colonize  it,  to  serve  their 
time  in  convict  battalions,  in  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  or  in  a  central  prison.  4.  Criminals 
who  arc  undergoing  incarceration  as  an 
independent  species  of  punishment,  to 
which  they  have  been  st  nteiiced  by  the 
law  courts  for  crimes  ranging  from  com¬ 
mon  assault  or  larceny  up  to  wilful 
murder. 

In  theory,  Russian  prisons  keep  these 
four  classes  of  persons  quite  separate  from 
each  other,  and  humanely  provide  for 
treatment  varying  in  rigor  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt.  In 


at  the  end  ;  it  is  a  terrible  instrnment,  and 
one  which,  if  severely  wielded,  often  resnlts 
in  the  death  of  a  prisoner.  From  25  to  50 
strokes  are  nsnally  given,  bnt  if  the  prisoner 
have  friends  they  nsnally  bribe  the  exeeationer 
to  make  the  blow  a  severe  one.  A  skilfnl  dog¬ 
ger  aod  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  convict 
suffer,  draws  no  blood,  for  this  has  the  effect 
of  relieving  pain.  Commencing  very  gently 
he  gradnally  increases  the  force  of  the  blows 
till  the  whole  of  the  back  is  covered  with  long 
swollen  wales.  In  this  case  mortidcation  often 
sets  in  and  the  victim  dies.  The  pfrte  is  only 
naed  at  Kara,  Nioolaieff,  and  Saklialiem,  and 
then  only  very  rarely  and  on  the  most  des¬ 
perate  criminals.”  Op.  cU.  p.  415. 


reality  the  more  brutal  and  caso-hardened 
a  criminal  is,  the  more  consideiation  he 
receives  at  the  hands  of  his  jailers  ;  the 
more  savage  and  beastly  his  instincts,  the 
greater  his  opportunities  to  giatify  them. 

“  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ostrog  (pro¬ 
vincial  prison),  the  sight  of  which  pinnges  one’s 
soni  into  a  sea  of  melancholy,  and  which  is 
almost  always  the  first  thing  that  meets  yoar 
eye  when  yon  enter  a  provincial  city.  This 
building  is  destined  to  serve  as  the  temporarv 
place  of  confinement  for  all  gangs  of  prisoners 
that  pass  throngh  the  place  ;  it  has  also  to 
accommodate  nutried  persons  who  may  prove 
to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  ;  and  it  is  likewise  the  place  in  which 
are  incarcerated  all  local  criminals  for  the 
short  periods  of  imprisonment  to  which  they 
have  been  condemned.  Hence  each  prison 
should  be,  and  is  in  theory,  provided  with 
three  separate  sections  corresponding  to  these 
three  classes,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  divided  into  a  male  and  female 
half.  Lastly,  the  letter  of  the  law  requires 
that  there  should  be  a  special  wing  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  privileged  classes”  * — 

(nobles,  tsebinovniks,  merchants,  and 
ecclesiastics).  Such  is  the  theoty,  fair 
and  humane,  if  somewhat  complicated 
and  artificial. 

Simplicity  is  unfortunately  the  only 
merit  that  can  be  predicated  of  the  reality, 
which  is  utteily  at  variance  with  the 
theory.  ”  Provincial  prisons  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  so  small  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  resources  so  slender,  that  the  more 
you  divide  them  into  partitions,  the  more 
each  room  looks  like  a  dog-kennel  in 
Naples.”! 

The  most  important  functions  of  all  are 
exercised  by  the  so-called  “  Forwarding 
prisons”  (Perenylnye),  which  have  been 
aptly  likened  to  prisoners’  hotels,  where 
meetings  between  the  members  of  the  en¬ 
tire  criminal  world  are  continually  taking 
place.  In  any  one  of  them  you  will  find, 
especially  during  the  period  of  winter 
confinement,  representatives  of  all  the 
peoples  and  tongues  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  men  guilty  of  all  categories  of  crime, 
and  stained  with  every  degree  of  guilt, 
convicted,  suspected,  untried,  notoriously 
innocent. 

A  short  summary  of  some  of  the  official 
data  published  by  the  Russian  Government 
in  1885  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  cor- 


*  Of.  “  Report  on  Russian  Prison  Organiza¬ 
tion  drawn  up  for  the  behoof  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Prison  Congress.”  Laic  Mtasengtr, 
1890,  No.  ii.  p.  331. 
t  Ibid. 
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rect  idea  of  the  life  that  throba  within 
these  terrestrial  hells  than  any  rhetorical 
description.  During  the  year  ending;  in 
1885,  in  addition  to  the  94,488  convicts 
who  remained  since  the  previous  year,  no 
less  than  727,506  prisoners  arrived  in  the 
various  places  of  detention  in  the  empire. 
Of  these  116,998  were  deported  convicts  ; 
324,807  were  criminals  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  destinations  ;  11,631  were 
prisoners  of  other  categories,  and  “  ad- 
ministratives,”  and  52,904  were  of  their 
own  free  will  accompanying  the  convicts. 
That  same  year  722,021  were  taken  off 
the  list,  of  whom  103,453  were  exiles  de¬ 
ported  ;  319,375  were  being  forwarded  to 
various  destinations;  10,939  were  “  ad- 
rninistratives,”  and  50,054  were,  of  their 
own  free  will,  accompanying  their  rela¬ 
tives,  who  were  convicts.  Consequently 
during  that  year  there  passed  through  the 
itape$  and  the  various  forwarding  prisons 
of  Siberia  506,340  prisoners. 

When  we  reflect  that  a  large  proportion 
of  this  army  of  half  a  million  criminal 
nomads — about  300,000 — are  every  year 
being  sent  backward  and  forward,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  difliculty  of  the 
problem  which  a  humane  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  on 
to  solve.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of 
legions  of  desperadoes  who  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  to  morrow  is  a  task  for  the 
execution  of  which  something  more  than 
good  intentions  combined  with  brute  force 
is  indispensable.  The  Central  Prison 
Boanl,  it  should  be  said  to  its  credit,  has 
endeavored  to  induce  the  government  to 
take  some  measures  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  the  present  system,  and  has  among  other 
things  given  strict  orders  that  every  for¬ 
warding  prison  should  contain  separate 
sections  for  convict  families,  much  as 
zealous  young  country  doctors  occasionally 
insist  upon  an  indigent  patient  purchasing 
beefsteaks  and  port  wine,  forgetful  that 
he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  even 
a  platter  of  porridge  or  a  meal  of  cold 
potatoes.  There  is  not  a  prison  in  Siberia 
that  does  not  contain  from  twice  to  four 
times  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners 
for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  effects  of  this  overcrowding  are  far 
more  horrible  than  an}  thing  that  can  be 
realized  by  readers  who  have  never  seen 
prisons  on  the  associated  system  moder¬ 
ately  filled.  It  is  the  cause  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  human  misery  ;  the  rooms  are  trans¬ 


formed  into  loathsome  cesspools,  hotbeds 
of  every  species  of  disease,  physical  and 
moral  ;  the  stench  of  the  noisome  air  is 
intolerable  ;  the  clammy,  clinging  vapors 
which  poison  the  body  seem  to  cat  into 
and  dissolve  the  very  soul  ;  and  to  all 
these  miseries  is  superadded  a  torture 
akin  to  that  the  mere  anticipation  of 
which  seemed  to  Shelley’s  Beatrice  a  more 
terrible  hell  than  any  that  priests  or 
prophets  ever  conjured  up  to  terrify  guilty 
consciences  with  :  the  hated  presence  of 
human  fiends,  who  are  killing  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  the  majority  of  the 
prisoners. 

Internal  prison  control  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  is  a  fiction  ;  inspectors  and 
inspected  strike  up  an  agreement  in  virtue 
of  which  the  forwarding  prison  becomes, 
for  the  winter,  a  semi-independent  oli¬ 
garchy  governed — or  misgoverned — by  a 
few  desperate  villains  among  the  worst 
class  of  the  so  called  tramps.*  These  few 
ringleaders,  resolved  to  live  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  they  can  till  marching  time  begins 
again,  take  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  hands,  organize  and  put  in  motion 
all  the  complicated  machinery  that  takes 
every  prisoner  in  hand  and  shapes  his  life 
and  slightest  actions,  and,  turning  the 
prison  into  a  hell,  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  devils. 

Their  first  step  is  to  get  storehouses  in 
which  all  their  contraband  property  is 
hidden  whenever  a  sudden  search  is  made, 
and  the  remarkable  success  which  they 
usually  attain  in  disguising  these  secret 
strongholds  is  due  to  an  amount  of  energy 
and  inventive  power  which  one  seldom 
sees  employed  by  free  men  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  callings  of  life.  A  “  good” 
prisoner  is  able,  in  a  perfectly  empty  room, 
which  has  just  been  repaired,  swept  out, 
and  put  to  rights,  to  stow  away  spirits, 
tobacco,  tools,  and  even  arms,  and  to  hide 
them  so  effcctuallv  that  their  discovery 
can  only  occur  as  tire  result  of  treachery 
or  of  pure  chance.  Whole  window  sills 
are  taken  to  pieces,  stone  walls  (when 
they  exist)  are  scooped  out  to  an  incred¬ 
ible  depth,  planks  in  the  floor  are  deftly 
removed,  the  posts  that  support  the  plank 


*  Tramps  (Rassics,  Bro-dj^dghi)  are  freqnent- 
Ij  the  most  desperate  criminals  of  Siberia 
who  have  escaped  and  persistently  refuse  to 
give  their  names  or  disclose  their  antecedents. 
The  law  calls  them  tramps  and  treats  them  as 
desperate  cut-throats. 
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beds  arc  drilled  and  made  hollow — and  all 
this  is  dune  so  tboioughly,  so  artistically, 
as  almost  to  defy  detection. 

"  Thos  in  the  Sterlitamak  prison,  in  the 
year  1880,  a  convict  named  Sookataheff  hid 
a  live  horse,  which  he  bad  unyoked  a  short 
time  previously  from  the  cart  on  which 
flour  hsd  been  conveyed  to  the  prison.  All 
attempts  to  find  it  were  fruitless.  At  last  at 
the  request  of  the  inspector,  Sookataheff  him* 
self  undertook  to  *  search’  for  it.  He  ‘  found’ 
it,  its  feet  tied  together  in  the  loft  of  a  two- 
story  bouse,  the  door  of  which  was  locked 
with  the  inspector  s  own  lock.”* 

The  next  care  of  the  members  of  the 
prison  oligarchy  is  to  establish  regular 
communications  with  the  outer  world, 
mainly  in  order  to  smuggle  in  spirits, 
cards,  tobacco,  tools,  and  “  materials.” 
In  this  matter  the  warders  and  the  sen¬ 
tries  who  guard  the  prison  from  the  out¬ 
side  render  them  inestimable  semces. 
Wares  that  are  not  very  bulky  are  brought 
directly  into  the  prison,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  persons  coming  in  are 
always  searched  ;  large  objects  are  thrown 
over  the  wall  at  a  place  agreed  upon  be¬ 
forehand,  spirits  being  poured  into  tin 
vessels,  which  are  rolled  up  in  straw  or 
rags  and  flung  over.  Maidam,  or  prison 
clubs,  are  founded  for  the  sale  of  greasy 
cards,  wet  tobacco,  and  poisonous  spirits  ; 
a  “  common”  fund  is  formed — always 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  oligarchs — from 
the  monthly  subscriptions,  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  ”  garnish”  levied  in  old 
English  prisons  before  Howard’s  time, 
which  every  piisoner  who  receives  food- 
money  is  compelled  nolens  vofens  to  pay, 
and  from  the  exorbitant  tributes  extorted 
by  barbarous  methods  from  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  passthrough  the  forwarding 
prison  on  their  way  elsewhere.  One, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  worst,  of  these 
inhuman  practices  consists  in  compelling 
ail  new  comers,  even  though  they  pass 
but  one  night  in  the  prison,  to  pay  three 
roubles  (about  seven  shillings)  for  the  use 
of  the  parasha,  or  night  vessel,  f  The 
oligarchs  select  a  complete  staff  of  officials 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  “  governing 
“  elders,”  ”  bakers,”  ”  cooks,”  ‘‘  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  parasha,^*  etc.,  etc.  Immoral¬ 
ity  is  practised  on  a  scale  unsuspected  in 
the  very  worst  of  over-civilized  European 
countries,  and  contemplated  only  in  the 


*  Lave  Messenger,  1890,  No.  iv.  p.  634. 
t  Ibid. 
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penal  code  of  the  Old  Testament,*  Were 
it  otherwise  one  might  feel  shocked 
enough  to  learn  that  not  only  do  the  pris¬ 
oners  succeed  by  means  of  bribery,  cun¬ 
ning,  or  violence  in  gaining  access  to  the 
female  half  of  the  ostrog,  but  they  also 
organize,  wherever  possible,  a  Persian 
harem.  Not  only  are  these  things  con¬ 
nived  at  by  the  authorities,  but  the  pris¬ 
on  officials  frequently  outbid  the  convicts 
in  unnameable  immorality. 

Lastly,  a  prisoners*  committee  of  safety 
is  formed — an  institution  which,  in  some 
respects,  reminds  one  of  the  redoubtable 
Vehmgeriebt  of  the  Middle  Ages,  terrible 
by  the  absolute,  uncontrolled  power  it 
wields,  by  the  Venetian  suspiciousness 
with  which  it  regards  most  men,  and  by 
the  inexorable  cruelty  with  which  its  de¬ 
crees  are  executed.  The  life  of  every 
prisoner  is  in  its  hands.  For  acts  which 
convicts  call  “  light  crimes,”  and  free  men 
term  indifferent,  seeing  that  they  are 
devoid  of  moral  guilt  or  merit,  they  are 
beaten  with  knotted  handkerchiefs  ;  for 
treachery  or  even  neglect  in  executing 
commissions  the  penalty  is  death,  and  the 
sentence  is  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medea  and  the  Persians,  and  as  sure  to 
be  carried  out  as  a  decree  of  faith,  f 

The  so-called  ”  Central”  differs  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  forwarding  prisons — 
among  other  things,  in  that  it  is  a  strictly 
‘‘  cellular  prison.”  Judging  by  its  results 
it  might  be  aptly  termed  a  “  soul-extract¬ 
or  ;”  it  utterly  destroys  human  personality. 

All  the  customs,  the  personal  character¬ 
istics,  the  traits  that  distinguish  a  man 
from  other  men,  are  all  annihilated  after 
he  has  spent  some  time  in  the  Central 
Prison,  where  he  becomes  a  mere  thing,  a 
number.”  J  He  is  not  even  so  much — 

"  as  a  beast  of  burden,  which  is  fed  in  order 
that  it  may  work.  In  most  cases  he  has  no 
work  to  do.  He  sits,  or  as  the  prisoners 
themselves  express  it,  ‘  he  lies,’  and  this 
weight  of  idleness  crashes  him  down  infinitely 
more  completely  than  the  most  grinding  forms 
of  penal  servitnde.  I  saw  many  hardened 
criminals,  who  cared  not  a  rush  for  their 
wives,  weep  like  little  children  when  the  latter 
refused  to  follow  them  to  Siberia,  g  I  have 


*  Lava  Messenger,  1890,  No,  iv.  p.  324. 

f  Ibid.  No.  ii.  p.  324. 

I  Ibid.  No,  iv.  p.  635. 

g  An  nnmarri^  convict,  or  a  married  one 
whose  wife  refuses  to  follow  him  and  is  there¬ 
fore  ipso  facto  divorced  from  him,  is  sent  to 
the  ‘  Central’  instead  of  to  the  mines. 
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ftlso  frequently  seen  prisoners  who  had  served 
their  time  in  the  ‘  Central’  and  had  recently 
heen  released  :  they  were  mere  shadows, 
mannikins,  antomata  wound  up  once  for  all — 
men  they  were  not.  '  * 

When  a  prisoner,  condemned  for  a 
long  term, f,  has  spent  the  third  part  of 
it  in  the  “  Central,”  he  is  deported  to 
Sakhalien,  which,  bad  as  il  is,  is  considered 
a  most  attractive  place  in  comparison  to 
the  prison  he  leaves.  There  these  *  ‘  stupid 
living  ruins”  are  left  to  their  own  devices, 
and  expected  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising  that  they  should  rapidly  develop 
into  tramps. 

“  I  have  known  cases  of  men  condemned  for 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  ‘  Central ' 
ezchan^^ing  their  names  with  men  under  long 
sentences,  allured  by  the  outlook  of  passing 
but  a  third  of  the  long  sentence  in  the  terrible 
*  Central'  and  of  being  then  sent  on  to  Siberia. 
Thus  a  miin  condemned  for  seven  years  (this 
is  called  a  short  term  in  Russian  law),  which 
he  must  spend  at  the  ‘  Central,’  willingly 
exchanges  his  identity  with  one  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years,  because  he  will  have  to  spend 
but  a  third  in  the  ‘  Central’  and  the  remainder 
in  Siberia.’  ^ 

The  following  two  typical  cases  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  working  and  the 
injustice  of  the  system  :  Ivan  and  Peter 
commit  equally  grave  or  perfectly  identical 
crimes,  and  both  are  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
penal  servitude. 

“  Ivan  happens  to  be  married  and  his  wife 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  to  Siberia,  in 
consequence  of  which,  having  worked  hard 
for  three  years,  say  in  the  prison  of  Srednie- 
Karinsk,  he  continues  to  work  at  the  same 
mines  but  not  in  prison  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sentence,  living  in  a  convict  colony 
with  his  family.  The  unmarried  Peter  goes 
to  the  ‘  Central’  and  undergoes  his  sentence 
there  ;  and  if  he  survives  it,  is  released  with 
his  soul  crushed  out  of  him  and  his  body 
diseased,  and  is  sent  on  to  Tnmkhansk  or 
some  such  place  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  steal  and  enter  the 
crimimJ  army  of  tramps.”§ 

Such  are  the  broad  lines  on  which  prison 
life  in  Russia  is  organized.  If  we  now 
turn  to  the  daily  existence  of  the  inmates 
of  the  forwarding  prisons,  in  so  far  as 


*  Law  Messmgtr,  No.  iv.  p.  635, 
t  If  the  term  is  a  short  one,  viz.,  not  more 
than  for  seven  years,  he  spends  the  whole  of 
it  in  the  ‘  Central.’ 

t  Law  Mestenger,  iv.  p.  636. 
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that  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  the 
spectacle  that  meets  our  eyes  is  one  that 
would  have  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  to  the 
sonl  even  of  a  Jefferies. 

The  Maidan,  or  club— and  some  prisons 
a(e  provided  with  several — has  a  canteen 
attached,  in  which  tea  and  sugar,  cards, 
spirits  and  tobacco  are  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices.  All  the  news  is  reported  and 
commented  upon  in  the  Maidan,  all 
questions  of  interest  to  the  prisoners  are 
discussed  and  solved  there,  and  always  iu 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  oligarchs.  The  prisoners  have  nu¬ 
merous  amusements  in  which  they  indulge 
by  order  of  these  ringleaders,  and  more 
barbarous,  filthy,  hellish  pastimes  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  They  cannot  even 
be  darkly  hinted  in  a  Russian  review  read 
ouly  by  specialists,  and  which  publishes 
things  which  cannot  be  allude  !  to  in  this 
country.  Among  the  few  prison  games 
that  are  not  of  this  kind  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  “  Belfry,”  which  consists  in  the 
prisoners  getting  up  on  each  other’s  backs 
in  two  rows,  and  every  four  such  hauling 
up  a  fifth  by  the  beara  or  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  swinging  him  about  like  the 
tongue  of  a  bell,  crying  out  the  while, 
*‘Bom!  bom!”*  Another  popular  pastime 
is  ”  Horse-selling  a  convict  is  hoisted 
upon  another's  back  and  carried  round  the 
room,  being  mercilessly  beaten  with 
knotted  handkerchiefs  all  the  time.  He 
often  suffers  quite  as  much  from  this 
amusement  as  from  a  sound  flogging  by 
the  executioner.  “  The  Prisoner’s  Oath” 
is  a  pastime  which  in  cynical  blasphemy 
outdoes  all  the  others  :  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed.  ‘‘  The  Sewing  of  the  Caftan,” 
by  its  obscenity  and  the  exquisite  torture 
it  inflicts  on  the  victim,  has  nothing  else  to 
match  it. I 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  incurred  the 
serious  displeasure  of  the  oligarchs  to  be 
subjected  to  these  kinds  of  punishments. 
For  ”  serious”  offences  death  is  the  penalty, 
and  the  executioners  do  their  bloody  work 
with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  prison  of 
Tsh  .  .  .  ski  1  saw  a  young  man  for 
whom  they  had  ”  sewn  the  caftan”  the 
day  before,  and  I  shall  never,  as  long  as  I 
live,  be  able  to  blot  out  from  my  memory 
the  image  of  that  martyr’s  face  1  He 
shortly  afterward  died  of  the  results. | 


*  Law  Mes$engtr,  p.  627.  f  p.  628. 
X  Ibid. 


**  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  investigation 
that  ensued  brought  nothing  to  light.”* 

If  in  the  course  of  this  or  anj  other 
investigation  a  prisoner  should  say  too 
much,  if  his  reticence  or  his  admissions 
compromise  his  fellows,  if,  generally 
speaking,  he  is  of  a  talkative  disposition, 
or  a  boaster,  he  is  set  down  as  a  “  hea¬ 
then,”  and  is  mercilessly  persecuted,  beat¬ 
en,  tortured.  If  he  informs  on  his  col¬ 
leagues,  death  is  his  portion,  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  powerless  to  save  him. 

“  No  matter  how  well  a  spy  is  screened  and 
protected  in  secret  cells,  his  fate  will  overtake 
him  sooner  or  later.  The  greater  the  iujnry 
he  inflicted  on  the  convict  corporation,  the 
crueller  their  vengeance.  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  convict  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Eastern  Siberia,  who,  for  the  sake  of  lucre, 
had  informed  on  three  of  his  companions. 
Thanks  to  the  efficient  measures  taken  to 
screen  him,  he  got  as  far  as  Moscow  and  in 
the  Kolymashny  courtyard  was  interned  in  a 
secret  cell.  That  very  night  the  lock  was 
picked  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
and  the  spy  beaten  within  an  ace  of  his  life. 
After  several  months  of  careful  medical  treat¬ 
ment  he  recovered  and  was  forwarded  on.  In 
Kazan,  in  the  forwarding  prison  he  was  tor¬ 
tured  and  would  have  been  killed  outright 
had  he  not  been  tom  out  of  the  prisoners’ 
hands  in  time.  Pot  in  hospital  under  the 
doctor's  care,  he  was  poisoned  and  his  life 
was  with  difficulty  saved.  He  then  feigned 
madness  and  was  placed  in  the  Central  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  Insane,  where,  thanks  to  his  ex- 
traordinary  ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
maining  for  about  a  year.  Sent  on  along  with 
the  first  spring  gang  of  convicts,  he  reached 
the  forwarding  prison  of  Tinmen,  where  he 
was  crushed  to  death  ‘  by  persons  unknown.  ’ 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  instance, 
and  the  most  horrible  feature  of  such  execu¬ 
tions  is  that  they  sometimes  take  place  on 
mere  suspicion,  “f 

One  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  reluctance  of  prisoners,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  complain  of  the  pain  and 
miser}’  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  brutal 
colleagues,  who  really  rule  them.  They 
are  as  little  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
abuses  fur  which  the  authorities  are  direct¬ 
ly  responsible,  some  few  of  which  it  uiay 
^  well  to  point  out. 

If  in  the  first  place  we  glance  at  the 
buildings — the  etape  prisons — we  find 
that  they  are  the  most  miserable  lodgings 
any  class  of  human  beings  has  ever  yet 
been  boused  in  since  the  Troglodytes  took 
to  dwelling  above  ground.  This  perhaps 


is  natural,  seeing  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  prisons  is  entrusted  to  unscrupulous 
petty  speculators  who  receive  from  £35  to 
£45  a  year  for  the  work.  One  contiactor 
will  often  include  five  or  even  more  piisons 
within  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  receiv¬ 
ing  £45  for  each.  Ilis  part  in  the  trans¬ 
action  generally  ceases  here,  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  cedes  the  contract  to  some 
still  less  scrupulous  and  more  grasping 
village  speculator,  to  whom  he  pays  £5  jier 
rison,  thus  gaining  £200  without  putting 
imself  to  the  slightest  trouble,  or  from 
whom  he  sometimes  receives  as  much  as 
£300  for  ceding  the  contract. 

"  For  it  is  a  very  lucrative-  occupation,  the 
money  being  earned  in  two  ways,  by  not  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  very  moderate  conditions  of  the 
contract,  and  by  engaging  in  illegal  business 
with  the  prisoners,  selling  them  spirits,  cards, 
tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  needles,  thread,  meat, 
and  the  sinful  human  body.  In  one  of  the 
etape  prisons  of  the  Mamadyshevski  District 
in  188‘2  there  lived  two  cheap  enchantresses. 
Generally  speaking,  everything  is  dear  at 
the  etapes,  except  the  human  body.’  ’* 

These  etape  prisons  are  horrid  holes, 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
unworthy  to  serve  for  the  housing  of  biute 
beasts.  These  words  have  the  ring  of 
exaggeration  about  them,  and  yet  the 
idea  which  they  are  capable  of  suggesting 
to  a  civilized  reader  will  prove  but  a  pale 
shadow  of  the  dread  reality.  When 
speaking  of  Russian  prisons  and  Russian 
coDviots,  ordinary  expressions  fail  to 
convey  the  meaning  intended.  Nor  is  it 
a  question  of  mere  intensity,  but  of  kind. 
The  song  has  to  be  transposed  into  a 
wholly  different  key.  The  dry  matter- 
of-fact  report  from  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  quoting  speaks  of  the  prison 
buildings  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  Nearly  all  the  eiapes  of  the  Government 
of  Astrakhan  are  filthy  mud  hovels,  heated 
only  daring  two  months  of  the  year,  and 
then  insufficiently  and  only  with  the  roots 
and  branches  of  a  shrub  called  tshilishnik. 
Scarcely  a  single  prison  is  provided  with  a 
female  section,  and  when  this  section  does 
exist  it  is  a  dog-kennel,  a  stable,  a  black  hole 
— anything  but  a  place  to  live  in.  The  pris¬ 
ons  themselves  are  at  best  mere  dark,  low 
hovels  built  to  accommodate  from  five  to  six 
men,  the  cost  of  erecting  them  amounting  to  no 
more  than  from  £10  to  £15  each.  The  only 
place  where  I  saw  good  prisons  was  in  the 
Sterlitamak  district.  The  prisons  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Tshistopol  and  part  of  the  Laisheff  dis¬ 
trict  are  well  built,  but  kept  in  a  disgustingly 


*  Law  Messenger,  iv.  p.  628. 
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filthly  state.  The  Podlessensky  (lape  (district 
of  Ufa)  was  a  complete  ruin,  its  stove  cramb* 
ling  to  pieces,  its  roof  fallen  in,  the  earthen 
floor  borrowed  to  such  an  extent  by  pigs  that 
these  animals  came  in  freely  from  the  streets 
to  the  prisoners’  rooms.  This  was  dnly  re¬ 
ported  to  the  anthoiities,  and  when,  several 
years  later,  1  was  again  passing  through  the 
village  of  PodlessnoTe,  I  yielded  to  my  curios¬ 
ity  to  examine  it.  There  were  some  traces  of 
improvement ;  the  roof  had  been  repaired  with 
tree  bark,  the  stove,  which  bad  only  been  re¬ 
cently  put  up,  smoked  terribly,  and  the  pigs 
of  the  place  went  on  with  their  destructive 
work  as  before.”*^  ^ 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  realize  fnlly  wbat 
is  meant  by  tbe  words  in  sutticiently 
heated,”  that  one  meets  with  so  often  in 
these  reports.  ‘‘  In  the  winter  of  1882,” 
says  the  same  authority — 

“  in  the  Salikhovsky  eiape  prison  (district  of 
Ufa)  I  was  shown  a  barrel  of  water  destined  to 
be  drunk  by  the  prisoners  ;  it  was  covered 
over  with  a  large  piece  of  ice  that  had  become 
detached  by  thawing  a  little  at  tbe  edges,  and 
was  five  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.  This 
barrel,  I  should  mention,  is  never  taken  out  of 
tbe  room  in  which  the  prisoners  live.  This 
prison,  like  so  many  others,  is  only  heated  a 
few  houis  before  the  arrival  of  a  convict  paity, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then,  and  when 
heated  the  stove  yields  more  smoke  than  beat. 
The  prison  floor  there  was  so  rotten  that  one 
of  the  planks  broke  under  me,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  I  got  my  foot  out  of  the 
deep  hole  that  resulted.  It  was  on  this  floor 
that  tbe  prisoners  had  to  steep,  with  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  under  them,  for  there  were  not 
even  any  plank  beds.  The  *  Elder*  of  the 
convict  party  complained  of  the  weakness  of 
the  bolts,  etc.,  and  with  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  twisted  and  bent  with  ease  tbe  (in  bars 
on  the  windows. f 

“  On  tbe  premises  of  the  Tshookadytamak 
elope  (neta  Belybay)  the  prison  warder  lives 
with  bis  family,  and  he  uses  the  common 
room  in  which  the  prisoners  sleep,  eat,  drink, 
and  live  as  a  eheep-pen  ;  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  departure  of  the  convicts,  1  myself 
saw  that  while  the  convicts  were  still  sleeping 
on  their  plank  beds,  there  were  thirty  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  quartered  immediately  under 
the  plank  beds.^  The  tlape  of  the  wealthy 
village  of  Alexeievsk  (district  of  Menzelinsk) 
in  situated  in  an  underground  cellar.  The 
Uslousky  eiape  near  Kazan  is  a  mere  wooden 
cage  feet  square.  It  has  no  sections  or 
partitions  whatever,  not  even  an  ante-room  ; 
the  floor  is  earthen.  In  March,  1882,  a  con¬ 
vict  gang  of  twenty  seven  prisoners  and  fif¬ 
teen  Cossacks  arrived ;  the  Cossacks  were 
billeted  in  tbe  neighboring  huts,  while  the 
twenty-seven  prisoners,  thoroughly  fagged  out 
after  a  day's  journey  of  80  versts,  carrying 


■  *  Law  Meseenger,  No.  ii.  p.  342. 
“  f  Ibki.  No.  ii 


their  effects  along  with  them,  were  shut  up  in 
this  dungeon.’’* 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  calm,  matter- 
of  fact  account  of  how  these  miseiable 
wretclies  pa.ssed  that  terrible  night  with¬ 
out  a  shudder. 

“  They  lay  stretched  out  on  the  planks  ;  they 
sat  on  their  heels  on  the  plank  beds  and  un 
der  them  ;  they  stood  up  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  on  the  ground  from  7  p.m.  till  8  a  x.  A 
portion  of  the  planks  broke  down  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  bad  to  be  smashed  in  order  to  let  in  a 
blast  of  cold  air  ;  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  the  common  night  vessel  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  room,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  near  it.”t 

“  It  is  not  my  intention,”  the  writer 
significantly  adds,  '*  to  give  even  an  in¬ 
adequate  picture  of  some  certain  kinds  of 
prison  horrors.  A  glance  at  the  official 
documents  in  the  offices  of  the  military 
commanders  of  the  eight  Volga  Govern¬ 
ments  would  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  materials  enough  to  fill  up  the  out¬ 
line.”!  ^  Russian  gentleman  named 
Ptitsin  was  sent  some  time  ago  in  a  purely 
official  capacity  to  Siberia,  where  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  in  a  most  conscientious 
manner  of  the  difficult  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted,  carefully  examining  the 
prisons,  many  of  which  Mr.  Kennan  never 
saw.  He  drew  up  a  lengthy  report, 
which  was  duly  pigeon-holed,  as  such 
reports  usually  are,  part  of  which  he  re¬ 
cently  published  with  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  accorded  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  This  unimpeachable  document  is 
a  complete  confirmation  of  tbe  report 
inserted  in  the  ZotrAfrsten^.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  statistical  brevity  and  lack 
of  consecutiveness  which  characterize  the 
style  of  both  these  documents,  a  few 
extracts  from  them  is  better  calculated, 
I  believe,  to  convey  to  Englishmen  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  what  prison  life  in  Russia 
really  is  than  the  most  vivid  description 


*  Late  Messenger.  f  Ibid. 

^  It  is  very  enrions,  that  in  the  face  of  these 
things  known  and  proclaimed  even  in  Russia 
itself,  men,  and  Englishmen,  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  about  its  prison 
system,  should  solemnly  assure  us  that  “  on 
the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
Govern  ment  treats  its  prisoners  far  better  than 
we  in  England  are  inclined  to  give  it  credit 
for.” — Do  Windt,  op.  cU.,  p.  411. 
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given  by  the  most  impartial  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.* 

All  alongtheYakootsk  tract,  M.  Ptitsin 
virtually  tells  us,  the  Government  really 
do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  the 
prisoners.  Thus  the  cost  of  forwarding 
the  cnnvkts  along  this  immense  tract  falls 
directly  upon  the  {>easants,  who  are  as 
poor  as  country  mice.  It  is  they,  indi¬ 
gent  as  they  are,  who  have  to  build  the 
prisons  at  every  post  station,  and  keep 
them  in  repair.  That  they  fail,  lament¬ 
ably  fail,  to  discharge  these  duties  is 
natural,  nay,  inevitable  ;  but,  whoever  is 
to  blame,  the  victims  are  always  the 
wretched  prisoners.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  forwarding  prison  of  Katschoog  (236 
versts  from  Irkutsk)  ;  the  rooms  there, 
M.  Ptitsin  athrms,  have  only  single  win¬ 
dows,  although  in  the  streets  the  mercury 
registers  at  times  79  degrees  of  cold 
(Kahr.),  with  the  result  that  in  one  room 
built  to  accommodate  forty  men  at  most 
the  temperature  is  39°  Fahr.,  even  when 
one  hundred  persons  are  passing  the  night 
there.  In  Verkholensk  prison,  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  there  are  but 
two  rooms,  very  low,  eight  arsheens  (20 
feet)  long,  and  six  arsheens  (15  feet)  wide. 
The  prisoners  receive  fifteen  copecks  a  day 
to  live  upon.  They  complained  to  .M. 
Ptitsin  that  the  jailer  who  purchased  for 
them  the  bread  on  which  they  lived  gave 
them  a  very  bad  quality,  while  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  prison — a  brutal  peasant — 
beat  them  and  their  guards  likewise  most 
mercilessly  in  his  drunken  fits. 

The  Tiumen  forwarding  prison,  a  low 
hut  constructed  for  the  accoiummlation 
of  twenty  convicts,  frequently  contains 
eighty.  Some  of  the  prisoners  whom  M. 
Ptitsin  found  there  had  mo  clothea,  nothing 
but  their  linen,  and  this  in  the  month  of 
February  (1883).  Thus  he  mentions  the 
convicts  Goosyeff  and  Goltakolf  by  name, 
whom  he  found  in  this  pitiable  plight. 
The  authorities,  questioned  on  the  matter, 
informed  him  that  they  had  sold  their 
clothes  ;  the  convicts,  on  the  contrary, 
assured  him  that  they  had  been  stolen 
from  them.  When  the  stove  was  heated 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  asphyxiated, 
and  were  with  difficulty  restored  to  life. 

The  Karkinskaia  prison  is  a  low  un¬ 


*  M.  rtitsiD’saeoonnt  was  published  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Nonkern  Messenger,  a 
liussian  monthly  magazine  which  appears  in 
St.  Petersburg. 


heated  but  built  for  twenty  men,  but  oc¬ 
cupied  by  parties  of  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  who  arrive  every  week.  The 
convicts  declared  the  Ponomareffsky  prison 
a  magnificent  place  by  comparison,  and 
yet  they  were  squeezed  together  there  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  To  avoid  death  by 
asphyxiation  the  door  was  left  open  all 
night,  although  the  thermometer  registered 
25°  below  zero  (Fahr.). 

From  Gruznovsky  Station  (the  seven, 
teenth  from  Irkutsk)  to  the  town  of  Ki- 
rensk  on  the  Lena,  an  extent  of  540  versts, 
there  are  no  prisons,  the  convicts  being 
quartered  on  the  peasants.  The  forward¬ 
ing  prison  of  Ust-Kutsk  has  but  two  cells 
almost  dark,  which  can  accommodate  three 
men  each  at  a  pinch.  They  do  not  pos-‘ 
sess  a  stove  or  other  heating  apparatus. 
There  are  generally  five,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  ten  men  in  each  room,  who  remain 
at  times  as  long  as  fifteen  days.  food 
whatever  ia  allowed  tlem,  nor  money  to 
bay  it.  Every  ateond  day  the  jailer  leads 
them  to  the  village  to  solicit  alms.  What 
they  get  in  this  way  is  their  only  means  of 
supporting  life.*  When  the  prison  can 
hold  no  more,  the  prisoners  are  quartered 
on  the  peasants,  but  as  the  latter  discuss 
and  deliberate,  and  squabble  among  them¬ 
selves  in  choosing  their  prisoners  (chiefly 
by  their  looks,  each  one  anxious  to  obtain 
a  convict  who  is  comparatively  harmless), 
the  wretched  exiles  are  left  freezing  in  the 
open  air,  it  may  be  six  hours  ni  a  time,  till 
some  decision  is  taken,  f  In  one  party  there 

*  It  is  instructive,  or  ought  to  be,  to  note 
the  light  in  which  an  Englishman,  who  could, 
had  he  wished,  have  studied  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  writing  upon  it.  puts  this  same  fact  mixed 
up  with  some  fiction  before  his  readers. 
**  The  criminals  (as  distinguished  from  politi¬ 
cals)  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make  as 
to  food  and  clothing ;  each  man  has  two 
pounds  of  black  bread,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat,  and  a  small  allowance  of  qnass 
daily.  This,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  is  what 
the  Government  actually  allows  Aim  [italicrminel. 
He  may  make  what  he  can  on  the  road  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  by  soliciting  alms  from  travellers 
and  caravans.  .  .  .  Imagine  a  convict  travel¬ 
ling  from  Portland  to  Dartmoor  being  allowed 
to  beg  at  the  railway  stations!” — De  Windt, 
op.  eU.  p.  411. 

t  ”  No  travelling  is  done  in  winter,”  Mr.  de 
Windt  assures  ns.  Now  this  is  a  very  grave 
mistake.  In  Europe  and  Siberia  they  cease 
travelling  during  the  wet  season,  which  lasts 
from  three  to  eight  weeks.  But  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Itussia,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of 
Siberia,  convicts  continue  to  journey  on  foot 
daring  (he  whole  winter.  Ct.  for  ex.  the  Law 
Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  C38. 
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w«9  a  woman  with  child.  She  was  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  cell.  There  was  no  help  near 
and  she  died,  leaving  three  small  children, 
an  old  mother  and  her  husband,  all  bound 
for  Siberia. 

It  would  be  misleading  were  I  to  omit 
to  state  that  at  some  places  in  the  mines 
life,  for  the  non-political  convicts  at  least, 
is  tolerable,  almost  human,  by  comparison 
with  this,  although  they  are  compelled  to 
work  oc  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Sookhovsk  forwarding  piison,  M. 
Ptitsin  informs  us,  consists  of  two  cells, 

almost  pitch  dark,”  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  ten  men.  The  majority  of  the  prit- 
onere  live  oh  alms  alone.  The  same  story 
is  told  by  the  author  of  the  report  on  the 
prison  system  which  appeared  in  the  Law 
Meztenger.  To  begin  with,  we  there 
read  : 

“  The  prisoners  have  no  dothea  to  put  on  them. 

I  examined  their  linen,  clothes,  and  boots  in 
scores  of  provincial  prisons,  and  I  was  always 
struck  by  impracticability  in  the  conception 
and  dishonesty  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles  of  necessity.  The  underclothing  was 
always  old,  torn,  and  with  very  faint  traces  of 
having  been  washed.  The  cut  of  it  was  in¬ 
variably  absurd  ;  the  drawers,  for  example, 
are  sewn  out  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  into  a  per¬ 
fect  triangle,  so  that  unless  yon  rip  it  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  inside  of  it  or  pot  it  on  ;  the 
legs  below  the  knees  are  uncovered ;  the 
shirts,  not  meeting  at  the  collar  even  on  the 
slenderest  neck,  leaves  the  entire  chest  and 
the  arms  below  the  shoulders  unprotected. 
The  boots  are  mere  slippers  as  shallow  as 
goloshes.  The  clothing  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sists  of  one  tunic,  a  parody  on  the  Biblical 
tunic,  which  buttons  nowhere,  and  in  which 
no  man  can  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  con¬ 
vict  battalions  cloth  trousers  and  jackets  are 
given,  and  convict  gangs  on  the  march  are 
supplied  with  short  overcoats  and  ear-cover¬ 
ings  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  prisoners 
in  district  and  provincial  prisons,  both  in  the 
interior  of  the  oairog  and  outside  of  it,  work 
in  a  frost  of  58*  Fahr.*  And  thus  at  last  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  compromise  is  agreed  to 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  jailers  ;  the 
convicts  dress  themselves,  and  the  prison  in¬ 
spector  continues  to  send  in  his  accounts  for 
the  mending,  washing,  and  repairing  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  linen  which  are  really  never  repaired, 
washed,  or  mended. ”t 

Concerning  the  question  of  food,  the 
same  authority  writes  : — 

**  I  can  safely  assert  that  of  the  100,000  in¬ 
mates  of  Russian  prisons  leas  than  one  third  live 
on  priaon  rations.  Estimating  at  10  copecks  a 


*  Law  Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  625. 
f  Ibid. 
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day  the  money  value  of  the  food  of  each  of 
the  prisoners,  this  one  item  alone  gives  ns 
more  than  two  million  roubles  a  year  that  are 
taken  from  the  Crown  and  go  to  people  who 
have  no  right  whatever  to  appropriate  it.  In 
most  of  the  prisons  visited  by  me  the  rations 
are  distributed  as  nearly  ns  possible  in  the 
following  manner  :  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  convicts  nothing  whatever  is  given. 
On  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  food  actually 
doled  out  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  prisoners 
are  fed.  The  remainder  of  the  rations  full  to 
the  convict-bakers,  cooks,  tramps,  and  other 
oligarchs.  It  can  scarcely  appear  suiqirising 
under  the  circumstances  that  the  ordinary 
prisoners  (or  tsheldmi),  as  distinguished  from 
the  ringleaders,  have  to  make  the  best  they 
can  of  hot  water  in  which  a  grain  or  two  of 
corn  and  a  rag  of  cabbage  are  swimming 
about.”* 

In  the  Krassnoyarovsk  forwarding  pris¬ 
on,  M.  Ptitsin  reports,  ”  one  third  of  the 
prisoners  receive  absolutely  no  food  they 
live  solely  on  what  they  receive  in  alms 
from  the  peasants,  who  are  very  little  bet¬ 
ter  otf  than  they  are  themselves.  The 
peasants  bitterly  complain  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  terrible  responsibility  that 
weighs  upon  them  ;  for  if  a  prisoner  dies 
while  he  is  the  “  guest”  of  a  {leasant,  the 
latter  has  to  pass  through  no  end  of  cir¬ 
cumlocution  oflices,  leaving  his  work  and 
incurring  serious  trouble  and  expense 
before  the  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  “  There  are  often  as 
many  as  twenty  sick  persons  in  a  gang 
but  the  peasants,  apprehensive  that  they 
should  die  on  the  way,  hoist  the  invalids 
into  the  tumbril  and  hurry  them  oil  to  the 
next  station,  no  matter  what  disease  they 
may  be  suffering  from  f  typhus  fever, 
smallpox,  or  rheumatic  fever. 

“  The  Kirensk  prison  (974  versts  from 
Irkutsk)  is  a  wooden  building  surrounded  by 
a  palisade.  It  is  so  old  and  dilapidated  that 
were  it  not  propped  up  with  wooden  supports 
it  would  tumble  down  immediately.  A  con¬ 
vict  stuck  his  finger  into  the  wooden  wall, 
into  which  it  entered  as  into  batter  or  soft 
snow,  so  rotten  was  it.  The  ceiling  fell  down 
in  1883  and  buried  a  prisoner,  who  was  for¬ 
tunately  dug  out  alive.  The  inspector  com¬ 
plains  that  since  1882  the  convicts  receive  no 
prison  garb,  no  socks,  no  warm  goloshes,  no 
dothea  <f  any  description,  so  that  they  can  neither 
witrk  nor  walk.  The  prisoners  complained  of 
the  overcrowding  of  the  rooms,  so  that  they 
frequently  have  to  sleep  not  only  on  the 
ground  but  under  the  plank  beds  ;  thus  in 
room  No.  1  six  convicts  slept  under  the  plonk 


•  Law  Messenger,  No.  iv.  p.  326. 
t  Cf.  M.  Ptitsin’ s  Report,  Northern  Mes¬ 
senger,  December,  1889. 
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l>ed8  ;  in  No.  2  five  ;  in  No.  3  nine  ;  in  Nos. 
4  and  6  eleven.  There  is  no  hospital  ;  the 
sick  are  located  in  the  civil  hospital,  which  is 
described  in  the  Government  report  as  snr* 
passing  in  filthiness  anything  that  was  ever 
seen  or  beard  of  even  in  Siberia.  The  floor 
of  the  corridor  through  which  the  patients 
have  to  pass  to  the  water-closet  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  ice  which  is  soaked 
through  and  through  with  the  foul  liquids 
that  flow  from  the  water-closet,  which  is  never 
cleaned.  The  sick  and  dying  lie  generally  on. 
the  door,  which  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  them 
that  there  is  no  passage  through  the  room. 
There  they  lie  crying  and  wailing,  and  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  specific  sufferings  and  of  the 
cold-  for  they  are  almost  naked  and  have  not 
wherewith  to  cover  themselves.  The  visitor 
standing  in  the  room  with  his  furs  on  and  his 
head  covered  found  the  cold  barely  tolerable. 
One  room  was  occupied  by  male  and  female 
syphilitic  patients  thrown  together  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  and  under  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  two  small  children,  about  two  or  three 
years  old,  were  crawling  about  like  little  pup¬ 
pies.  There  was  no  room  for  them  elsewhere. 
The  convicts  who  come  here  have  to  remain  in 
this  corridor,  as  there  is  no  accommodation 
for  them  in  the  rooms.  ’  * 

On  the  17th  February  M.  lYitsin  found 
120  prisoners  from  Irkutsk  there,  of  whom 
seven,  down  with  typhus  fever,  were  in 
the  throes  of  death  and  three  were  frost¬ 
bitten.  They  were  all  laid  on  the  floor  of 
that  corridor.  One  of  the  party  from  Ir¬ 
kutsk  died  from  the  cold.”! 

The  food  supply,  at  all  times  insuffi¬ 
cient,  ceases  alto{rether  at  times  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  at  a  stretch,  which 
may  mean  some  weeks,  or  even  months. 
At  Ulkansky,  Krasnoyarovsky,  and  other 
stations,  complaints  were  made  to  M. 


Ptitsin  that  convicts  were  sent  up  without 
warm  clothes,  and  also  without  food  or 
money  to  buy  them.  Nearly  all  convict 
parties  from  Kirensk  to  Wittim  are  for¬ 
warded  without  any  food  supply  whatever. 
They  live  as  best  they  can  on  alms.* 

No  wonder  that  the  iiiisciable  men  thus 
treated  strip  themselves  almost  naked,  and 
part  with  their  clothes  to  their  fellow  pris¬ 
oners  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum,  and 
purchase  food  or  temporary  oblivion  with 
the  proceeds.  This  is  frequently  pnictised 
in  the  depth  of  a  Siberian  winter,  when 
the  mercury  is  at  the  bottom  of  ordinary 
thermometers,  at  depths  undreamt  of  in 
England.  The  men  who  do  this  form  a 
numerous  class  known  as  the  “  Naked 
People.”  M.  Ptitsin  met  hundreds  of 
them  in  Siberia  ;  the  peasant,  he  tells  us, 
who  has  to  take  a  number  of  convicts  a 
certain  distance  on  the  way  to  their  desti¬ 
nation,  is  always  in  great  dread  lest  the 
naked  people  should  freeze  to  death  while 
under  his  charge,  so  he  throws  a  coat  or  a 
horse  cloth  round  them,  puts  a  wisp  of  hay 
or  straw  next  their  skin  to  ward  off  the 
cold,  and  drives  them  in  post  haste  to  the 
next  station,  where,  if  he  delivers  them  up 
with  signs  of  life  still  discernible,  he 
breathes  freely  once  more,  for  the  burden 
is  then  shifted  on  to  another  peasant.  At 
Skokinsk  and  Uischsk,  M.  Ptitsin  saw 
many  such  “  naked  people,”  who  had 
sold  their  clothes  and  j>urchased  food  or 
drink,  or  both.  In  Ust-Kutsk,  he  as¬ 
sures  us,  ‘‘  there  are  always  several  of 
them  in  each  party  who  dispose  of  their 
clothes  for  money,  get  a  few  rags  to  hide 
their  nakedness  with,  and  put  hay  next 
the  skin  to  keep  the  cold  out.”f 

Between  Gruznovsk  and  Kirensk,  on 
the  Lena,  one  is  continuously  meeting 
”  naked  people,”  dressed  only  in  their 
shirt  and  drawers.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  thermometer  often  registers  as 
many  as  35°  below  zero,  and  67°  below 
freezing  point  (Fahr.),  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  some  people  die  of  cold. 
The  old  coat  of  horse-cloth  which  the  wary 
peasant  lends  to  the  naked  convict,  he 
takes  off  him  at  the  next  station,  leaving 
it  to  the  peasant  to  whom  he  delivers  him 
up  to  cover  him  up  temporarily  as  best  he 
may,  and  so  the  ”  naked  convicts”  are 
hurried  along  on  tumbrils  from  station  to 


*  Northern  Messenger,  December,  1889. 
t  Ibid. 


*  Northern  Messenger,  December,  1889. 
t  Cf.  M.  Ptitsin’s  Report,  loc.  eil.  In  the 
light  of  the  above  it  is  entertaining  to  read 
the  following :  “  Personally  I  would  very 
much  sooner  undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  a  criminal  offence  in  Siberia  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.” — A  Journey  from  QUnisto  Pekin,  p.  448. 
If  the  example  of  these  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Lansdell  and  De  Windt,  does  not  pnt  the 
British  pnblic  once  for  all  on  its  guard  against 
glowing  accounts  of  Russian  prisons,  finances, 
universities,  or  other  institutions,  it  richly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  kept  in  that  gross  ignorance  of 
everything  Russian  in  which  it  has  helplessly 
floundered  so  long.  One  cannot  but  regret 
the  unjustifiable  way  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
English  press,  working  in  the  interest  of  cant, 
contributes  to  perpetuate  this  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance  about  Russia.  Thus  this  morning’s 
fUandard  (19th  June)  in  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg,  informs  the  British  pnblic  that  the 
International  Prison  Congress  now  sitting  at 
Bt.  Petersburg  has  prov^  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess  1 
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station,  till  they  arrive  at  Kirensk,  whore, 
if  delivered  alive,  they  arc  soundly  flogged 
for  being  without  clothes.*  In  Surovsk 
and  Diadinsk  the  same  harrowing  spec¬ 
tacle  of  naked  wretches  shivering  from  the 
intense  cold,  some  frost-bitten,  others  per¬ 
haps  dying,  met  the  eye  of  the  St.  I’eters- 
burg  oflicial.  “  In  the  Sukhovsk  prison,” 
he  informs  us,  **  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  convicts  live  solely  upon  alms.  In 
the  Putapovsk  forwarding  prison  they  re¬ 
ceive  neither  money  nor  food,  and  each 
gang  as  a  rule  includes  from  four  to  ten 
sick  men,  besides  many  naked  pco- 
Ple.”t 

Men  and  women,  many  of  them  as  in¬ 
nocent  of  crime  as  babes,  undergoing  tor¬ 
ture  of  this  description,  would  be  more  or 
less  than  human  if  they  failed  to  snatch  at 
any  opportunity  that  offered  of  drowning, 
even  for  a  short  time,  their  misery,  and 
forgetting  themselves  and  their  environ¬ 
ment,  even  though  they  should  drift  there¬ 
by  into  nameless  crimes  and  ho|>eless  in¬ 
sanity.  The  prospect  of  transitory  ob¬ 
livion  is  enough  to  buoy  them  up  under 
the  greatest  conceivable  hardships.  “  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,”  says  the  matter  of-fact 
report  published  in  the  Lau>  Mettenyer, 

“  prisoners  and  their  Jailers  become  reconciled 
to  all  imaginable  privations  and  extortions,  so 
that  they  be  allowed  to  do  jnst  what  they 
please.  .  .  .  The  forbidden  fmit  of  the  prison 
(the  vodka  with  its  foul-smelling  fusel  oil)  is 
transformed  by  their  imagination  into  a  heav¬ 
enly  nectar,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Rus¬ 
sian  prison  life  is  in  the  last  degree  desolate 
and  weird  for  people  with  solier  brains.  At 
first  the  money  given  for  food  (whenever 
money  is  given)  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
spirits,  afterwards  the  prisoners'  clothing  is 
disposed  of,  and  then  both  guards  and  con. 
victs  go  begging  for  alms.  .  .  .  Thus  the  day 
is  spent  and  night  draws  nigh,  and  the  etapt 
prison  is  metamorphosed  into  a  terrible  bell 
upon  earth.  The  poisonous  fumes  turn  every 
one's  head.  Neither  age  nor  sex  is  recognized 
or  respected  in  the  wild  glutting  of  brutal  in¬ 
stincts.  Every  attempt  at  resistance  is  speed¬ 
ily  overcome  by  dint  of  blows  of  the  fist  and 
strokes  given  with  the  butt-end  of  rifles.  If 
during  the  scuffle  a  convict  runs  away,  on  the 
morrow  a  general  hunt  is  organized,  and  tht 
vprrtck  trhen  caught  is  btalrn  to  dcatK.  It  alao 
comet  to  past,  as  in  Orenburg  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  that  ich'n  those  who  run  away  are  not  over¬ 
taken,  one  or  more  of  those  who  remained  behind 
are  deblteraiely  killed,  and  a  report  drawn  up  set¬ 
ting  forth  that  *  three  ran  away,  shots  were  fired  at 


*  Norihem  Messenger,  December,  1889. 
t  Ibid. 


them,  and  one  of  the  three  was  trifled,  while  the 
other  two  escaped.’  "* 

‘‘  During  these  noctuinal  orgies  the 
manager  of  the  itapr  is  occasionally  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  extortions  or  for  cheating 
at  cards,  and  the  frightful  scenes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  Alexcievsk  are  rehearst*<l.”f 
Sometimes  skiimishes,  or  rather  real  bat¬ 
tles,  occur  between  prisoners  and  soldiers, 
the  latter  bying  siege  to  the  hope,  and 
many  are  wounded,  mutilated,  killed,  as 
happened  at  Alexeievsk.  ”  I  visited  this 
prison  a  w’eek  after  this  had  occurred  (it 
was  in  1883),  and  I  saw  all  the  traces,  still 
fresh,  of  a  regular  siege.  ”J 

But  are  there  not  such  institutions,  one 
may  ask,  as  Prison  Boards  f  Are  there 
not  humane  prison  directors  in  Russia, 
where  at  this  veiy  moment  men  like  Gal- 
kin-Vrasky  are  exhausting  the  resources  of 
a  rich  tongue  in  eulogies  of  John  Howard 
and  of  Venning,  and  are  discussing  with 
scrupulous  minuteness  the  application  of 
the  very  lates^t  discoveries  of  science  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  unhapjiy  prisoner’s 
lot  ?  The  answer  to  this  jR-rtinent  ques¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  implicitly  con¬ 
tained  ir  the  fongoing,  may  be  given  in 
the  unimpas-siuned  words  of  the  specialist, 
whose  report  appears  in  the  Law  Mes- 
tenger : — 

The  Prison  Board  belongs  to  the  number 
of  those  collegiate  institutions  which  exist 
solely  on  paper,  and  the  members  of  which, 
to  use  a  popular  expression,  are  strollers.  The 
members  of  this  B^rd,  each  engrossed  by  his 
own  private  affairs,  meet  together  at  a  fixed 

*  ”  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  English  ways,” 
says  Madame  Novikoff  approvingly  of  Mr.  de 
Windt  (1  am  quoting  textually  from  the  lie- 
view  of  Iteviews,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  the  journal  in  which  that  lady  wrote 
her  article),  ”  be  cannot  understand  w  hy  Rus¬ 
sians  should  manifest  such  compassion  as  they 
do  for  criminals.”  Quite  so.  If  they  mur¬ 
dered  a  few  thousands  more  (of  the  most 
wretched)  every  year  and  put  tnem  on  the  list 
of  prisoners  shot  while  attempting  to  escape, 
they  would  not  be  laying  themselves  open  to 
on  accusation  of  deeper  immorality  than  at 
present,  and  they  would  assuredly  have  a 
somewhat  stronger  claim  to  be  termed  com¬ 
passionate. 

Ijuw  Messenger,  1890,  No.  ii.  p.  344. 

In  1883  there  was  a  battle,  or  rather  a 
series  of  them,  between  convicts  and  soldiers 
at  the  prison  of  Alexeievsk  ;  it  was  stormed  at 
last  after  a  regular  siege.  Are  these  things 
usually  reported  and  commented  upon  in  this 
country  by  zealous  travellers  anxious  to  spread 
among  their  countrymen  the  truth  about  Rus¬ 
sia? 
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time  on  the  days  on  which  the  Secretary  haa 
prepared  the  reports,  drawn  np  without  pre- 
Tioua  consaltation  or  discnasion.  .  .  They 
then  hastily  sign  these  dry  docaments,  and 
hurry  aaay  each  to  his  own  concerns.”* 

Another  great  impediment  to  prison  re¬ 
form,  if  the  Government  were  seriously 
minded  to  iindeitake  it,  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  prisoners  to  utter  a  complaint 
against  tlieir  jailers,  who  often  treat  them 
like  vermin,  or  against  their  fellows,  who 
can  maim,  wound,  torture,  and  kill  them 
with  perfect  impunity.  “  It  is  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  feat,”  we  read  in  the  report  which 
has  been  largely  quoted, 

“  to  prevail  upon  any  one  to  otter  a  complaint 
in  prison.  The  prison  inspectors  connive  at 
much,  and  allow  the  ‘  oligarchs  ’  to  do  just 
what  they  think  fit  with  the  ordinary  convicts 
(Tbheldoni).  And  thus  it  happens  that  while 
these  fellows  are  eating  to  satiety,  smoking, 
playing  cards,  and  drinking  till  they  fall  help¬ 
less  to  the  floor,  and  have  free  access  to  the 
female  section,  the  unfortunate  man  who  will 
be  set  free  perhaps  to-morrow  (and  is  not  a 
convict  at  all),  baa  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  cold,  to  go  about  almost  naked,  and  to 
live  worse  than  any  beast  of  the  field. 

Every  inmate  of  a  Russian  prison  is  well 
aware  that  to  prefer  a  complaint  would 
not  only  not  have  the  effect  intended,  but 
would  not  fail  to  work  woe  to  the  coiu- 
jilainer.  The  Prison  Board,  it  is  tiue,  has 
imposed  on  the  Police  Superintendent,  or 
the  Ispravnik,  on  the  local  doctor,  the  as¬ 
sistant  procurer,  and  the  justice  of  peace 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  prisons,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  the  governor  and  the  pro¬ 
curer  go  whenever  they  feel  disposed  and 
see  for  themselves. 

But  whenever  any  of  these  personages 
is  about  to  visit  the  prison,  his  intention 
is  known  beforehand,  and  ”  both  piison 
authorities  and  convicts  combine  to  hide 
all  signs  and  traces  of  the  scandals  that 


*  Lute  Mtssenger,  No.  ii.  p.  334.  This  be¬ 
ing  so,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  cer¬ 
tain  English  journals  were  lately  so  ecstatical¬ 
ly  jubilant  on  learning  that  Madame  Novikoff 
had  l>ecn  np|>ointed  a  member  of  the  Prison 
Board  of  8t.  Petersburg,  seeing  that  she  has 
so  little  opportunity  for  ventilating  her  hu¬ 
manitarian  views.  At  the  sitme  time  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  and  to  what  extent  Russian 
prisons  would  benefit  by  the  application  of 
the  ideas  of  a  lady  who,  knowing  her  own 
country  as  she  does,  is  yet  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  compared  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  England,  that  of  convicts  in  Rus¬ 
sia  sins  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  tetider- 

No.  iv.  p.  C26. 


are  continually  taking  place  among  them, 

‘  so  as  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves.’  ” 
To  this  course  they  are  impelled  by  ad¬ 
mitted  solidaiity  of  interests,  and  so  they 
hide  not  merely  the  vodka  and  cards,  but 
even  the  tea-pots,  the  cups,  nay,  their 
own  shirts  and  other  harmless  objects. 
The  mutual  dissatisfaction  of  jailers  and 
prisoneis  is  smothered  for  the  nonce,  and 
”  ‘  We  ate  all  well  satisfied  with  every¬ 
thing,  your  nobility,’  is  the  unanimous 
cry  with  which  the  humane  visitor  is 
greeted.”*  A  prisoner  foolhardy  enough 
to  introduce  a  discordant  note  into  this 
sweet  harmony  would  soon  lose  his  voice 
and  his  life  to  boot.  Positively  inhuman 
tortures  beyond  anything  here  descril>ed 
aie  needed  to  rouse  up  the  prisoners  and 
make  them  stand  up  in  their  genuine  shape 
and  form  and  give  expression  to  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  crowding  their 
minds.f  ‘‘The  Governor  of  Toblosk,” 
we  read  in  the  Novoye  Vremya, 

“  lately  made  an  inspection  of  the  district 
cities  and  volosts,  and  rumors  of  his  intended 
visit  reached  the  parties  interested  as  early  as 
January  (1890).  The  administration  of  the 
district  was  up  and  doing.  For  weeks  before 
the  time  fixed  fur  the  visit  messengers  and 
couriers  were  unceasingly  rushing  about  on 
horseback  from  the  district  cities  to  the  volosts 
and  back  again,  delivering  the  most  stringent 
orders,  and  directions  about  the  clearing  of 
the  streets,  etc.,  and  ahovt  all  (this  was  the 
chief  burden  of  their  message),  commanding 
that  under  no  circumatancts  ehouid  any  petitions, 
requests,  or  complaints  about  the  administra¬ 
tion  be  allowed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  high¬ 
born  visitor. 

That  complaints  when  made,  inquired 
into,  and  found  just  prove  as  effective  as 
would  be  the  whistling  of  jigs  to  a  mile¬ 
stone,  is  apparent  from  the  solemn  state¬ 
ments  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
ever  spoken  en  connatssance  de  cause  of 
Russian  prisons,  whether  as  a  servant  or  a 
prisoner  of  the  Russian  Government. 

“  The  complaints  of  many  provincial  doctors 
(who  visit  the  prisons  in  an  official  capacity), 
concerning  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  health 
of  convicts  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
confined,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their 
existence,  remain  a  voice  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness.  Cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  where  this  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law,  was 
‘  recorded  against  the  doctor  as  a  proof  of  his 
disloyalty.’  ”§ 


*  Lau)  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  334.  f  Ibid, 
t  Novoye  Vremya,  8th  April,  1890. 

§  Late  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  335. 
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“  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  official 
visits  of  the  Government  prociiror,”  says 
the  same  author,  “  and  when  the  cabbage 
of  which  the  prisoner  complained  was  by 
bis  order  brouglit  before  him,  and  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  that  it  positively  teemed 
with  worms,  I  heard  him  command  the 
prisoner  to  eat  them  up."* 

The  sensational  element  in  all  this,  if  it 
be  found  to  possess  one,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  inherent  in  the  facts  themselves, 
which  are  cettainly  striking,  even  should 
it  be  proved  that  the  miseries  described 
are  inflicted  on  abandoned  wretches  in 
whose  souls  the  most  approved  purificatory 

ttrocesaes,  human  or  divine,  would  fail  to 
eave  the  slightest  residuum  of  truth,  hon¬ 
esty,  or  humanity.  This,  however,  is  so 
far  from  being  proved  that  the  contrary  is 
most  frequently  the  case.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  insist  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  usual  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for 
which  men  are  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  prison 
are  scarcely  heinous  enough  to  justify  their 
being  treated  worse  than  destructive  ver¬ 
min.  But  even  if  they  were,  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Russian  authorities  would 
be  as  far  off  as  before  ;  for  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  fact,  and  a  lamentable  one, 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  men 
and  women,  known  and  officially  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  innocent,  who  were  never 
charged  with,  nay,  never  suspected  of 
crime,  subjects  of  the  Tsar  supposed  to  be 
in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  those 
extensive  civil  rights  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  are  subjected  ts 
the  worst  forms  of  the  treatment  described 
above. 

Let  me  explain  what  must  seem  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  a  riddle  or  a  joke.  There  are 
many  members  of  the  Mirs  (peasant  so¬ 
cieties  who  till  and  own  land  in  common), 
who  for  no  more  serious  misdemeanors 
than  that  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
ostracise  Aristides  are  expelled  from  their 
community,  without  t|;ial  or  accusation, 
and  sent  to  Siberia  by  the  Government 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Mir.  The 

f'udicious  distribution  of  a  cask  of  vodka 
)y  a  rival  is  sometimes  quite  sufficient  to 
ruin  an  unoffending  man  in  this  way  ;  and 
even  this  is  not  always  needed.  The  ex¬ 
pelled  peasant  is  then  deported  to  Siberia 
along  with  cut-throats  and  highwaymen, 
shut  up  with  them  in  the  forwarding  pris- 

*  Luxe  Messenger ^)io.  ii.  p.  335. 


ons  for  months,  fur  years,  starved,  sent  on 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  naked  or  nearly  so, 
cnishcd  down  by  the  piivations  and  re¬ 
strictions  for  which  the  prison  authorities 
are  responsible,  and  tortured  still  more 
acutely  by  the  inhuman  ruffians  into  whose 
uncontrolled  power  the  authorities  hand 
him  over.  Whether  he  lives  or  dies  un¬ 
der  this  treatment  no  man  cares. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  hard  lot  of  these 
people  that  I  speak.  Nor  yet  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  innocent  men  and  women  who 
are  kept  languishing  in  the  prisons  de¬ 
scribed  for  long  years,  until  at  last  the 
judgment  day  arrives  and  they  are  prroved 
innocent.  They  are  subjected,  exactly 
like  condemned  felons,  to  the  treatment 
just  detailed,  which  were  it  practised  in 
Africa  or  connived  at  in  Armenia,  would 
speedily  call  forth  all  the  latent  horror  of 
which  a  correct  English  public  is  capable.* 

But,  terrible  as  their  lot  is,  it  is  not 
even  of  these  people  that  I  am  speaking, 
but  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  wanted 
by  the  authorities  (not  on  account  of 
crime,  but  for  other  reasons — to  give  evi¬ 
dence,  for  instance) — or  sent  for  by  their 
own  relatives  ;  or  simply  because  they 
have  accidentally  mislaid  their  passports, 
or  are  kept  a  week  or  two  without  them 
by  the  greedy  official  (the  village  pissar  or 
secretary),  who  is  waiting  for  a  larger 

*  I  trust  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  this  paper  is  written  from  a 
humanitarian  and  therefore  a  purely  objective 
point  of  view.  It  is  certainly  not  meant  as  an 
indirect  glorification  of  English  humanitarian- 
ism.  Englishmen,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
rarely  in  love  with  their  own  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  :  but  those  who  happen  to  be,  and  who 
feel  flattered  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
present  record  of  Russia's  doings,  should  re. 
member  that  in  England  there  are  occasion¬ 
ally  abuses  to  reform  even  in  the  prison  sj's- 
tem.  The  following  is  doubtless  an  isolated 
instance  and  was  speedily  remedied,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  wholly  lost  sight 
of  :  “  Hhocking  Treatment  of  Prisoners. — Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  at  the  Leicester  Assizes,  yester¬ 
day,  called  attention  to  the  disgraceful  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  at  Leicester  Castle.  He 
said  he  was  painfully  surprised  to  learn  that 
arsons  waiting  for  trial  were  confined  in 
oxes  which  were  2  feet  by  1  foot  8  inches. 
It  shocked  his  sense  of  justice  that  they  should 
be  rendered  miserable  in  cuplmards  in  which 
no  lady  would  hang  her  dress.  It  must  be 
done  away  with,  as  it  was  intolerable  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  should  be  shut  up  in  places  which 
were  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  dogs.” — 
JkMy  Telegraph,  November  30,  1889. 
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bribe.  All  lhe§e  people  are  imprisoned, 
starved,  tortured,  precisely  in  the  manner 
described  above  ;  they  become  subjects  of 
the  oligarchs,  are  whipped,  beaten,  killed  ; 
their  sufferings  are  nowhere  recorded. 
The  Russian  law  calls  them  “  persons  ac¬ 
companying  convict  parties,  not  in  the 
capacity  of  prisoners.*’  This  sounds  in¬ 
credible.  It  is  grimly  true.*  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  it  comes  to  pass. 

A  peasant  leaves  his  home  to  seek  for 
work  as  a  field  laborer,  wherever  he  can 
find  work  to  do,  and,  like  every  Russian, 
male  and  female,  he  takes  his  passport 
with  him,  which  is  quite  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his  soul  is.  It  is  always  a  half- 
yearly  passport,  which  he  must  renewal 
the  end  of  the  six  months,  sending  it  home 
in  a  registered  letter  to  the  pissur  of  his 
native  place,  and  enclosing  the  legal  fee 
and  something  over  for  the  trouble.  The 
tinre  of  renewal  draws  near  ;  the  workman 
gets  a  letter  written  to  the  jnatar  of  his 
commune  requesting  a  new  passport.  The 
pismr,  like  the  god  Baal  in  Elijah’s  days, 
is  pursuing,  or  is  on  a  journey,  or,  per- 
ad venture,  he  slcepeth,  as  most  Russian 
officials  do,  and  must  be  awaked.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  he  does  not  send  the  pa.ss- 
port  in  time.  The  honest  working  man, 
who  is  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  by  the  practice  perhaps  of 
exceptional  sobriety  is  trying  to  earn  a 
pittance  for  his  family,  is  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  and  “  sent  home  by  etape  ” — that 
is,  is  flung  into  a  forwarding  prison, 
whence  he  emerges  to  join  one  of  those 
convict  parties  just  described  which  con¬ 
tain  the  cream  of  criminality,  and  is 
ground  down  and  made  to  suffer  hell's 
torments  before  he  gels  home.  When  he 
arrives  he  gets  his  pns.sport,  and  is  a  free 
agent  once  more,  a  loyal  subject  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  father  the  Tsar.f  M.  I’titsin  informs 
the  Government  that  when  he  visited  the 
Matkovsk  prison  in  February,  1883,  all 
the  prisoners  there  were  confined  only  for 
passport  irregularities. 

Take  another  case.  The  daughter  of  a 
Russian  official  wishes  to  study  medicine 
and  obtain  a  midwife’s  certificate.  Her 
father  discourages  her  in  every  way  ;  but 
in  vain.  She  leaves  home  without  his 
permission,  and  goes  to  one  of  the  uni- 


*  Cf.  Lnto  Mtanenger,  1890,  ii.  p.  336. 
f  Aoc.  cU.  p.  337. 


versity  towns  to  study.  Her  father  writes 
a  letter  to  the  police,  asking  that  she  be 
sent  home  at  once,  and  she  is  sent  as  a 
convict  ;  hungry,  naked,  insulted,  de¬ 
flowered,  in  time  only  her  dead  body 
reaches  her  native  place — perhaps  not  even 
that. 

Or  take  another  case  :  A  soldier  is  sent 
by  the  Government  to  serve  at  Ak  Boolak 
or  some  such  place,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  native  village.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  thinks  that  life  with  his  wife  near 
him  would  be  more  tolerable  than  it  is 
without  her,  and  he  requests  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  forward  her  on.  They  accede  to 
his  prayer,  arrest  the  soldier’s  wife  forth¬ 
with,  and  put  her  in  prison  till  a  convict 
party  is  organized,  which  she  is  sent  to 
join  ;  she  becomes  one  of  this  dreary 
family,  travels  several  thousand  miles  by 
itape,  sleeps  under  plank-beds,  is  maimed, 
insulted,  violated  ;  this  goes  on  for 
months  and  perhaps  years,  during  which 
she  cannot  take  a  step  without  her  guards 
until  she  reaches  her  destination. 

“Unfortunately  she  does  not  always  reach 
her  destination  ;  many  a  soldier's  and  priest's 
wife  arrives  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  that 
she  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  herself.  When  we  undertook  to  Rus¬ 
sianize  ^Central  Asia  thousands  of  soldiers’ 
wives  were  thus  forwarded  by  etape  from  all 
parts  of  Russia  to  their  husbands.  Hard  by 
Orenburg  there  is  a  little  bridge  across  the 
river  Sakmar,  and  many  a  soldier's  wife  has 
cast  herself  from  it  headlong  into  the  river 
below,  in  order  not  to  show  herself  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  order  to  escape  from  consciousness 
of  her  miserable  existence  after  passing  the 
terrible  nights  that  she  has  experienced  on  the 
etape.”* 

“  A  peasant  woman  named  Avdotya  was 
sent  in  the  same  way,  by  etape,  through  the 
prison  of  Yelets  to  her  native  village  of  Bere- 
zovki  (Kozinski  district).  One  day  she  was 
found  hanging  from  a  piece  of  ribbon  behind 
the  door  in  the  cell  of  the  Serghievsk  volost 
board  (Yelets  district).  The  guard  on  duty, 
who  a  few  moments  previous  was  chatting 
with  her,  while  he  was  lighting  the  stove,  had 
only  gone  for  a  moment  to  another  room  and, 
returning  almost  immediately,  found  her  hang¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  cutting  her  down  at  once  and 
giving  her  assistance,  he  ran  off,  terrified  at 
the  sense  of  his  responsibility,  to  fetch  a  vil¬ 
lage  policeman  and  then  to  inform  the  hos¬ 
pital  doctor.  By  the  time  medical  help  came 
it  was  fruitless.  The  motive  for  the  suicide 
was  the  following: — Towards  the  end  of  August 
the  deceased,  along  with  several  inhabitants 
of  her  own  village,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Voronesh  —  a  distance  of  sixty  to  seventy 
versts.  On  arriving  they  all  repaired  to  the 

*  Cf.  Late  Mtiaenger,  No.  ii.  p.  337. 
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monastery,  except  Avdotya,  who,  lingering  in 
the  rear,  got  separated  from  her  companions, 
who  bad  her  passport  for  safe  keeping.  Not 
possessing  this  important  document,  althongh 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  who  were 
only  a  few  miles  off,  she  was  taken  up  and  put 
in  prison,  and  sent  home  by  e/ape.  At  last 
the  wretched  woman,  having  marched  from 
prison  to  prison  for  about  a  month,  reached 
Serghievsk  (distant  only  from  sixty  to  seventy 
versts)  with  unmistakable  indications  of  un¬ 
sound  mind.”* 

“  In  the  autumn  of  1882,  in  the  City  of  As. 
trakhan,  the  police  arrested  three  workmen 
on  the  landing  place  because  they  hud  not 
their  passports  on  their  persons.  They  were 
all  three  of  them  Russian  peasants  from  the 
district  of  Laisheff.  One  of  them  had  been  ill, 
and  had  thus  allowed  the  term  for  renewing 
his  passport  to  expire  ;  the  two  others  bad 
done  their  duty  by  sending  the  old  one  to  the 
volost  board  in  due  time  for  renewal,  inclos¬ 
ing  the  legal  taxes  and  fees.  These  assertions 
of  theirs  were  not,  and  in  such  cases  never 
are,  believed  (nor  verified).  They  were  sent 
by  itape  to  Tsaritsin,  where  they  were  kept  in 
prison  one  whole  month,  waiting  for  the 
formation  of  a  convict  gang,  of  which,  when 
organized,  they  were  sent  to  form  part.  The 
gang  was  detained  at  so  many  junction  roads 
on  the  way,  that  they  did  not  get  to  Moscow 
till  January,  1883.  Here  they  were  confined 
for  several  months,  till  a  Hiberian  party  was 
organized,  and  with  whom  they  were  sent  to 
Nisuhny  Novgorod.  In  this  city  the  breaking 
up  of  the  roads  in  spring  kept  them  and  their 
convict  gang  back  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  was  only  in  May  that  they  reached  Kazan, 
where  they  were  again  confined  in  the  for¬ 
warding  prison  ;  after  which  they  were  sent 
on  to  Laisheff,  and  thence  to  their  native 
volost.  When  they  arrived  there  the  plssar 
told  them  that  their  passports  had  been  al¬ 
ready  sent  to  Astrakhan  for  them,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  no  others.  So  they  had  no 
option  but  to  wait  here  till  their  pa.ssport8 
came  back  from  Astrakhan,  and  it  was  only  in 
June,  1883,  that  they  were  free  to  return  to 
Astrakhan,  where  they  found  themselves  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  starting-point  where  they  had  been 
nine  months  previously  "f 

These  men  had  been  robbed  bv  the  con¬ 
victs  with  whom  they  were  forcibly  asso¬ 
ciated  ;  an  unnameable  crime  had  been 
committed  upon  one  of  them,  a  young 
fellow  of  seventeen.  They  complained  to 
the  authorities,  but  they  might  as  well 
have  poured  forth  their  complaints  to  the 
icy  wind  that  blows  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  “  I  saw  these  men,”  says  our 
authority  of  the  Law  Mes»enger,  ‘‘  when 
they  were  on  their  way  from  the  Kazan 
forwarding  prison  to  Laisheff  ;  they  were 
mere  shadows  of  human  beings.  ”J 

*  Law  Mexwngtr,  No.  iL  p.  337. 

]  Ibid.  ^  ibid.  p.  338. 


Another  class  of  innocent  men  who 
have  to  pass  through  this  infernal  ordeal 
are  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who,  being 
sent  from  one  place  to  another  fur  service, 
or  returning  home  when  it  is  over,  are 
forced  to  herd  together  with  convict  gangs 
and  march  on  by  etape.  And  lastly,  any 
one,  whether  he  have  his  pas.->port  or  not, 
may,  if  any  member  or  members  of  the 
police  like  to  make  him  feel  what  they 
can  do,  l>e  sent  to  his  native  place  in  order 
to  verify  his  identity.  The  following  in¬ 
stance  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  curious  operation,  and  as 
the  names  and  places  are  given,  it  may 
serve  as  a  test  case  : — 

“  A  priest’s  son,  Hyppolit  Krsssotsky  by 
name,  Guested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  ISeminary 
of  Nischny  Novgorod,  had  taken  up  his  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  government  of  Ufa, 
where  he  served  at  first  in  an  office  under  the 
crown,  and  afterward  became  a  clerk  and 
manager  on  the  estates  of  Colonel  Paschkoff, 
and  the  former  minister  of  the  interior.  Gen¬ 
eral  Timashoff  (both  these  gentlemen  are  still 
alive  ;  the  former  is  said  to  be  now  living  in 
London).  After  this  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  post  by  the 
Governor  of  Ufa.  Every  one  in  the  entire  gov- 
ernment  of  Ufa  knew  him  perfectly  well.  And 
yet  the  police  lHpr<ivnik  in  1880  conceived  the 
plan  of  verifying  the  identity  of  this  man. 
M.  Kraasotsky  handed  in  his  passport,  his 
photograph,  the  affidavits  of  many  persons 
and  institutions  who  knew  him  both  in  the 
government  of  Ufa  and  in  Nischny  Novgorod. 
But  the  Ispravnik  declared  it  desirable  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  a  measure  at  that  time  temporary, 
but  now  the  law  of  the  land,  namely,  to  send  him 
by  eiape  to  his  native  place,  in  order  to  verify 
his  identity.  Krassotsky  was  arrested  and 
the  day  was  fixed  for  his  deportation  to  join 
the  ruffian  gang,  when  the  governor,  to  whom 
numerous  and  energetic  representations  had 
been  made,  graciously  dispensed  him  from  go¬ 
ing."* 

"  I  know  of  nothing  more  helpless  and 
hopeless  than  the  existence  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  persons  who  accompany  convict  gangs 
‘not  in  the  guise  of  prisoners.*  I  know  of 
nothing  more  horrible  than  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  from  the  ringleaders  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  both  on  the  march  and  in  the  prisons  ; 
for  they  have  to  submit  to  imprisonment  on 
their  way  like  the  rest.  They  are  pariahs 
among  the  offscourings  of  the  criminal  world, 
who  insult,  degrade,  rob  them,  and  do  them 
all  manner  of  violence.  At  night  they  are 
cast  out  of  the  plank  beds  and  forced  to  sleep 
under  them,  on  the  cold,  slushy,  or  frozen 
ground.  The  old  men  among  them  are  beaten, 
the  old  women  scoffed  at  and  insulted,  the 

*  Law  Measenger,  p.  339.  M.  Krassotsky  is 
still  living  in  Ufa. 
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girls  and  boys  are  violated  and  abased  by  eon* 
victs  and  guards  alike.”* 

These  things  are  hard  facta,  which  need 
no  commentary.  Tliey  cannot  be  denied 
or  explained  away,  and  no  pagans  sung  to 
Howard’s  memory  at  the  Prison  Congress 
should  cause  them  to  be  forgotten.  If 


those  English  optimists  who  eulogize  Rus¬ 
sian  prisons  are  aware  of  them  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  ecstatic  as  before,  the  matter 
passes  naturally  from  the  hands  of  the 
logician  and  moralist  into  those  of  the 
psychologist. — Fortnightly  Review. 


8.  MARINA. 

BT  LKWIB  MORRIS. 

In  Egypt  long  ago  a  humble  hind 

Lived  happy.  One  fair  daughter  of  bis  love' 

Was  his,  a  modest  flower,  who  came  to  bless 
The  evening  of  his  days.  But  time  and  change 
Came  on  his  well-loved  home,  and  took  from  him 
The  partner  of  his  life  ;  and  when  the  blow 
Had  fallen,  loathing  of  the  weary  world 
Took  him,  and,  leaving  his  young  girl  behind 
With  some  who  tended  her,  he  wandered  forth 
Across  the  desert  sands,  and  in  a  cave 
Long  time  he  mused,  a  pious  eremite 
Withdrawn  from  men.  But  when  the  rapid  years 
Hurried  his  child  to  budding  maidenhood, 
Knowing  the  perils  of  the  world,  his  soul 
Grew  troubled,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  dread 
That  day  and  night  beset  him  for  her  sake  ; 

So  that  his  vigils  and  his  prayers  seemed  vain. 

Nor  bore  their  grateful  suffrage  to  the  skies. 

Since  over  all  his  mind  would  brood  a  doubt 
For  her  and  her  soul’s  health,  revolving  long 
How  she  should  ’scape  the  world  and  be  with  him, 
Because  no  woman  might  approach  the  cell 
Of  any  pious  hermit.  At  the  last 
He  counselled  her,  taking  the  garb  of  man. 

To  come  to  him,  leaving  the  world  behind  ; 

And  the  fair  girl,  loving  her  sire,  obeyed. 

And  lived  with  him  in  duty  to  the  end. 

And  when  he  died,  leaving  the  girl  alone. 

The  brethren  of  a  holy  convent  near, 

Seeing  the  friendless  youth,  and  pitying 
His  loneliness,  and  holding  high  his  love 
For  his  dead  sire,  offered  him  food  and  home 
Within  the  holy  house  ;  and  there  be  served, 

A  young  man  in  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

Sweet  natured,  pious,  humble,  drawing  to  him 
His  comrades’  friendship  and  the  love  of  maids. 

But  all  her  soul  was  rapt  with  thoughts  of  Heaven, 
Taking  no  thought  for  earth,  and  so  it  was 
The  youthful  Brother  grew  in  every  grace 
And  great  humility,  and  was  to  all 


*  Law  Messenger,  No.  ii.  p.  336. 
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Example  of  good  life  and  saintly  thonght, 

And  was  Marinus  to  the  monks,  who  loved 
Their  blameless  serving-lad,  nor  knew  at  all 
That  ’twas  a  maid  indeed  who  lived  with  them. 


Now,  as  in  all  humility  he  served,  ‘ 

The  Abbot,  trusting  him  beyond  the  rest. 

Would  send  him  far  across  the  desert  sands. 

With  wagons  and  with  oxen,  to  the  sea. 

As  steward  for  the  House  ;  and  oftentimes 

The  young  man  stayed  far  from  his  convent  home, 

With  some  rude  merchant  who  purveyed  their  food  ; 

And  oft  amid  the  wild  seafaring  folk 

llis  days  were  passed,  and  coarse  disordered  lives  ; 

And  oftentimes  the  beauty  of  the  youth 

Drew  many  a  woman’s  heart  who  deemed  him  man. 

But  still  the  saintly  tenor  of  her  way 

The  maiden  kept,  clothed  round  with  purity, 

So  that  before  her  face  the  ribald  rout 
Grew  sober,  and  among  the  styes  of  sense 
She  walked  a  saint  clothed  round  with  purity, 

A  youth  in  grace,  keeping  a  virgin  heart. 


But  one,  the  daughter  of  his  host,  would  cast 
A  loving  eye  upon  him — all  in  vain  ; 

For  careless  still  he  went  his  way,  nor  took 
Heed  of  her  love  nor  her,  and  oftentimes 
He  would  reprove  her  of  his  maiden  soul. 

Knowing  a  woman’s  weakness,  and  would  say,  * 

‘  Sister,  I  pithee  think  of  whom  thou  art. 

And  set  a  wratch  upon  thy  feet.’  But  she. 

Hating  the  faithful  candor  of  the  youth, 

Fell  into  utter  wretchicssness  of  sin  ; 

And  when  her  sire,  discovering  her  di^race, 
Threatened  her  for  her  fault,  a  shameless  thought 
Seised  her,  and  she,  with  feigned  reluctancy, 
Sware  he  deserted  her,  and  with  her  child 
Came  to  the  saintly  Abbot,  where  he  sate 
Judging  the  brethren.  And  great  anger  seized 
The  reverend  man  that  at  his  heart  he  nursed 
A  viper  which  thus  stung  him,  and  he  cried, 

‘  Vile  wretch,  who  dost  disgrace  our  sacred  house  I 
False  hypocrite,  soiling  the  spotless  robe 
Of  saintly  purity  I  I  do  denounce 
Thy  wickedness.  No  longer  canst  thou  be 
A  brother  to  thy  brethren  here,  who  live 
Pure  lives  unstained.  My  sentence  on  thee  is 
That  thou  be  scourged,  and  from  this  holy  house 
Withdraw  thyself,  and  work  what  viler  work 
The  brethren  find  for  thee  ;  and  this  poor  child 
Take  thou  with  thee,  and  look  that  thou  maintain 
Its  growing  life,  since  thus  thy  duty  bids  thee. 

Or  if  my  mercy  spare  thee  from  the  stripes 
Thou  hast  deserved,  ’tis  for  its  sake,  not  thine. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  and  never  dare  again 
Pollute  my  presence.’  • 
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Long  she  strove  to  speak, 

But  her  lips  formed  no  word.  And  then  she  rose 
Meekly,  and,  answering  no  word,  went  forth, 

Bowea  down  with  shame,  and  yet  not  ill  content. 

Deeming  it  but  the  penance  which  her  sins 

Had  merited.  And  when  the  little  one 

Stretched  forth  its  hands,  she  clasped  it  to  her  breast, 

Her  virgin  breast,  and  all  the  sacred  glow 

Of  motherhood,  which  lurks  within  the  hearts 

Of  innocent  maidens,  rising  soothed  her  pain  ; 

And,  wandering  forth,  she  found  some  humble  but 
For  shelter.  There  by  alms  and  servile  tasks, 

’Mid  great  despite  of  all  who  held  her  high 
In  days  of  honor  ;  hungry,  lonely,  poor. 

And  ofttimea  begging  bread,  she  lived  long  time. 

Till  the  young  life  Heaven  gave  her  throve  and  grew 
In  happy  innocence,  and  all  who  passed 
Might  hear  twin  voices  rising  in  the  hymns — 

The  father’s,  who  was  mother,  and  the  child’s — 

And  wondering  went  their  way. 

So  that  pure  soul 

Grew  tranquil  even  on  earth.  Yet  in  her  heart 
Deep  down  the  rankling  sorrow  dwelt,  and  burned 
The  sources  of  her  life,  until  at  times 
Her  penance  grew  too  hard,  and  almost  broke 
The  bonds  of  silence  ;  then  again  her  soul 
Took  courage,  persevering  to  the  end. 

Loathing  her  sins,  and  knowing  well  her  pain. 

Though  undeserved,  was  nothing  to  the  sum 
Of  her  offence,  dear  heart  !  and  hoping  from  it 
The  fair  reward  of  utter  faithfulness. 

But  not  the  less  the  insults  and  the  shame 
Consumed  her  life  and  strength,  and  day  by  day. 
When  now  the  innocent  she  loved  had  grown 
To  happy  childhood,  weaker  and  more  weak. 

Her  failing  foices  waned,  till  on  her  bed 
Stretched  helpless  lay  the  maid.  And  when  she  knew 
Her  hour  was  come,  she  summoned  to  her  side 
An  aged  woman  whom  she  knew'  of  yore. 

What  time  she  seemed  a  frank  and  eager  youth. 

Ere  her  shame  took  her  ;  and  when  she  was  come. 
Quickly  with  trembling  hand  she  beckoned  her. 
Giving  her  charge,  when  she  was  dead,  to  take 
Her  child  to  the  good  brethren,  with  her  prayer 
That  they  should  keep  it  safe. 

Tlien  with  weak  hand 

She  bared  her  innocent  virgin  breast  and  smiled, 

A  sad  wan  smile,  and,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
Breathed  her  last  breath. 

And  she  who  saw,  amazed, 

W’ith  mingled  joy  and  tears,  composed  with  care 
The  virgin  limbs,  and  wrapped  her  in  her  shroud. 

And  hasting  to  the  convent  with  the  child 
Left  orphan,  told  the  tale.  And  when  he  heard. 
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The  holy  Abbot  knelt  with  bitter  grief 
All  night  before  the  altar,  asking  grace 
Of  Heaven,  that  he  had  wronged  that  stainless  soul 
By  base  suspicion  ;  and  the  brotherhood 
Mourned  for  the  pure  girl  saint,  who  bore  so  long 
In  blessed  silence  taunts  and  spite  and  shame, 

Obedient  and  in  great  humility.” 

— Murray' i  Magazine. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TIBET. 

BT  GRAHAM  8ANDBERO. 


The  recent  visit  of  the  Chinese  Resi¬ 
dent  in  Tibet  to  Calcutta  and  his  othcial 
reception  by  our  Viceroy  have  indeed 
brought  to  a  close  our  petty  war  with  the 
mystic  land  of  the  Lamas  ;  but  this  recog¬ 
nition  of  China’s  rights  over  Tibet  will 
have  given  the  Celestial  a  hold  upon  the 
latter  country  he  never  had  before.  Chi¬ 
nese  influence  in  Tibet  has  ever  been  for 
evil  ;  and  our  unscrupulous  policy  in 
treating  directly  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  concerning  a  kingdom  to  which  he 
had  no  shadow  of  claim,  can  have  only 
strengthened  that  baneful  influence. 
Neither  shall  we  And  the  country  rendered 
one  whit  more  accessible  to  exploration 
and  commerce.  Nevertheless,  to  the  sen¬ 
timental  and  adventurous  it  may  be  matter 
for  congratulation  that  at  least  one  huge 
region  of  the  world  will  still  remain  an  un¬ 
known  and  forbidden  land.  A  halo  of 
fascination  has  long  been  wreathed  round 
the  very  name  of  Tibet.  “  You  may  not 
enter  there  ”  has  been  the  seductive  influ¬ 
ence.  Men  of  every  nation  have  been 
allured  magnetically  to  that  one  goal.  One 
by  one  they  have  manfully  assailed  the 
ice-bound,  mountain-girt  land  of  mystery. 
Every  physical  o'ostacle  which  its  unique 
inaccessibility  of  situation  involved  has, 
indeed,  been  readily  overcome.  Each  ad¬ 
venturer  in  turn  has  even  stepped  upon 
‘‘  Torn  Tiddler’s  ground  ”  ;  but  each  one 
has  been  inevitably  ordered  back  again  by 
Tom  Tiddler’s  subjects,  and,  however  un¬ 
willingly,  has  had  to  obey  and  re  cross  the 
frontier. 

However,  there  has  been  one  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  He,  this  exception, 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  scaling  in  the 
depth  of  winter  the  formidable  'passes 
through  which  alone  Tibet  can  be  entered  ; 
but  he  has  outwitted  the  vigilaiit  frontier- 


guards,  visited  all  manner  of  uncanny 
places,  and  finally  set  foot  in  the  far- 
famed  capital,  the  sacred  city  of  Lha^a. 
In  averring  that  one  traveller  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  I  do  not  al¬ 
lude  to  the  feats  performed  by  the  Indian 
Survey  spies.  On  several  occasions,  in¬ 
deed,  these  men  have  managed  to  reach 
Lh4s4  ;  but  they  are  semi-Tibetans  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  been,  moreover,  destitute 
of  the  recording  capabilities  of  fully-edu¬ 
cated  Europeans.  True,  our  successful 
traveller  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  a 
Bengali  ;  nevertheless,  he  proved  himself 
in  learning,  in  powers  of  observation  and 
assimilation,  as  well  as  in  ability  to  nariate 
his  experiences,  quite  the  equal  of  any 
modem  British  explorer.  His  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  its  results,  was  therefore  equiva¬ 
lent  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  success 
of  any  of  the  European  travellers  who  have 
been  attempting  the  same  feat  without 
avail. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  affair,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this — the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
general,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific,  public 
that  the  adventure  had  ever  been  made 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Ransack 
the  ”  Proceedings  ”  of  the  Royal  and 
other  Geographical  Societies,  where  every 
scintilla  of  news  concerning  Tibet  is  always 
carefully  recorded  ;  yet  not  one  line  ap¬ 
pears  respecting  the  important  results  of 
this  mission,  and  the  name  of  Babu  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  the  clever  explorer  we  are 
referring  to,  is  not  even  mentioned.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper,  in  an  article 
published  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  first 
to  refer  publicly  to  this  exploit.  The 
truth  was,  knowledge  of  the  affair  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  certain  number  of  officials  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  the  valuable  information  obtained 
locked  up  in  a  ”  Secret  Report.” 
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Two  or  three  years  ago,  just  after  the 
Babu  had  made  his  report,  1  (who  for 
some  time  had  been  studying  the  Tibetan 
language)  happened  to  l>e  put  in  possession 
of  the  full  facts  of  this  remarkable  jour¬ 
ney.  Few  written  notes  were  made  at  the 
time,  but  so  vividly  did  the  recital  im¬ 
press  me  that  the  incidents  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  and  line  of  route  still  remain  in  nearly 
every  detail  in  my  memory.  Another  op- 
ortunity  of  refreshing  rny  remembrance 
aving  fortunately  occurred,  1  think  it 
may  be  well  to  put  into  shape  these  im¬ 
portant  travels  at  once. 

DAiutuiro  TO  TASiit-LituiiPO. 

The  most  convenient  bill  station  from 
which  the  confines  of  the  forbidden  land 
may  be  approached  is  Darjiling.  This 
modern  health  resort  is  perched  on  a  spur 
of  the  Himalayas,  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  no  longer  accredited 
to  Sikkim  ;  but  lies  some  eight  miles 
south  of  the  new  southern  border  line  of 
that  little  State.  Nevertheless,  in  and 
around  Darjiling  have  settled  hgndreds  of 
families  of  Sikkim-Tibetans,  of  Wallung 
Bhutias  from  Nipal,  and  other  kindred 
tribes,  as  well  as  of  pure  Tibetans  from  the 
heart  of  the  snowy  land  itself.  At  Ghum, 
not  four  miles  distant,  any  Englishman 
may  see  the  customs  of  Tibet  in  full  swing 
— the  women  with  their  ruddy  cheeks 
blackened  ;  the  hand  prater  wheel  revolv¬ 
ing  in  the  tight  hand  of  garrulous  com¬ 
rades  whoso  prayers  and  chatter  can  be 
conveniently  carried  on  simultaneously  ; 
and  an  old  Mongol  lama  beating  his  da- 
maru  or  skull-drum  and  readings  Dosutra 
over  the  sick  as  naturally  as  in  the  real 
country  l)€yond. 

Babu  Sarat  Chandra  D4s  has  long  re¬ 
sided  at  Darjiling.  He  has  built  for  him¬ 
self  a  neat  house  on  a  crag  overhanging  a 
wooded  gorge,  which  echoes  at  night  time 
with  the  music  of  many  waters  that  tum¬ 
ble  along  in  the  bottom  3000  feet  below. 
Naturally  enough  the  owner  has  named  bis 
dwelling  LhAsA  Villa,”  and  has  fitted  it 
up  in  facsimile  of  the  better-class  resi¬ 
dences  in  Tibet.  And  it  was  from  this 
little  retreat  that  the  worthy  Bengali  set 
forth  one  December  evening  on  the  ad¬ 
venture  which,  for  many  a  month,  had  oc¬ 
cupied  bis  heart.  At  9  p.m:  be  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  a  highly-placed  Government 
official,  who  was  stationed  at  Darjiling — a 
kind  friend  who  bad  encouraged  him  in 
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the  expedition,  and  had  obtained  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  for  its  prosecution.  At  10 
o’clock  he  was  joined  in  the  Daijiling 
”  Mall  ” — then  dark  and  lonely  and  wind- 
stricken — by  one  who  was  to  be  his  com¬ 
panion  on  the  risky  journey.  This  was 
IJgyen  GjA-ts’o,  from  the  Bhutia  village 
overhanging  Lebong  spur.  He  was  then, 
as  now,  a  stout,  smiling  faced  Sikkim  lama, 
a  staunch  friend  to  British  authority,  even 
if  it  were  destined  to  penetrate  the  Sacred 
Land  itself.  However,  we  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Ugyen’s  fidelity  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  £150  per  annum 
which  he  receives  from  our  Government 
as  nominal  sub- inspector  of  schools. 
Ugyen  likes  English  ways,  and,  in  spite 
of  lamaistic  vows,  has  taken  to  himself  as 
pretty  a  wife  as  you  could  wish  to  see.* 

The  nearest  route  to  the  mighty  peaks 
which  sentinel  the  Tibetan  frontier  would 
have  been  due  north,  from  Darjiling  to 
Pema  Yangtse  Monastery  in  Independent 
Sikkim,  and  so  through  the  latter  country 
by  way  of  the  La-clihen  valley,  whence, 
over  the  Kongra  Lamo  Pass,  access  could 
be  readily  obtained  into  Tibet.  As  all  the 
passes  were  then  beginning  to  become 
blocked  with  the  fresh-falling  snow,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  chosen  this, 
the  easiest  of  them,  or  at  least  the  low 
Tipta  Pass  from  Wallung  Valley  in  Nipal. 
But  the  journey  required  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  Babu,  though  disguised  as 
a  Tibetan,  could  not  have  ventured  to 
traverse  Sikkim  by  the  regular  mountain 
paths,  as  he  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  traders  to  Darjiling,  and  ary  recog¬ 
nition  would  have  led  to  word  being  passed 
from  village  to  village  over  the  frontier, 
when  all  ingress  would  have  been  stopped 
by  the  Tibetan  soldiery  stationed  within  a 
day’s  march  of  the  Sikkim  Passes. 

Chandra  DAs  and  Ugyen  took,  there¬ 
fore,  a  more  arduous  but  less  used  route. 
Soon  reaching  the  Rang-nyit  valley,  sepa¬ 
rating  our  territory  from  Sikkim,  before 
morning  they  were  beyond  Gok  and  well 
on  their  way  to  the  rocky  ranges  and  deep 
valleys  radiating  out  from  Mount  Kabru. 
Their  intention  was  to  surmount  the  three 

*  Since  the  expedition  narrated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper,  Ugyen  has  diatingnished  himself  by 
accomplishing,  together  with  his  wife,  an  in¬ 
dependent  joamey  to  Lhasi  and  back.  As  a 
Tibetan,  however,  his  access  to  the  country 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  An  account  of 
this  journey  has  been  issued  in  a  Government 
Report. 
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deep  passes  dividing  these  valleys  from 
Nipal,  and,  gaining  the  latter  country  by 
the  last  pass  just  south  of  Kangchen-jun- 
ga,  so  to  thread  their  way  up  the  Nipalese 
river-courses  to  the  dangerous  Kang-lach- 
hen  Pass.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  journey.  Secrecy  was  kept, 
and  when  well  in  Nipal,  they  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  up  at  two  or  three  of  the 
villages.  Eastern  Nipal  is  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  people  of  the  weird  Liinbn 
race,  sonne  of  whom  are  often  to  be  seen 
at  the  Sunday- morning  bazaar  in  Darjiling. 
Thus  they  had  little  to  fear.  Coolies  with 
baggage  had  been  sent  on  ahead  of  the 
travellers,  who  had  been  represented  as 
traders  who  would  follow.  In  a  Wallung- 
Tibetsn  village,  two  men  who  knew  Tibet 
well  were  presently  engaged,  and,  after 
much  suffering  and  a  hazardous  journey 
along  a  hog-backed  ridge  of  ice  with  deep 
crevasses  on  either  hand,  the  lap-tte^  or 
head  of  the  pass*,  was  reached;  The  port¬ 
ly  Ugyen,  it  seems,  the  evening  previous 
had  spent  their  few  hours’  halt  in  a  cave 
cut  in  the  snow,  roaring  with  an  outrage¬ 
ous  stomach-ache.  As  reward  for  iiis  an¬ 
guish  he  had  consequently  got  himself  car¬ 
ried  up  the  steep  snow-drift  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  newly 
chartered  Wallung-pa.  Wily  Ugyen  ! 
All  the  party  having  shouted  in  chorus  the 
usual  invocations  to  the  mountain  deities 
who  guard  the  pass,  a  descent  from  this 
point,  which  is  17,200  feet  above  sea- 
level,  was  attempted.  Such  a  height,  in 
the  middle  of  December,  was  not  to  be 
easily  borne.  The  worthy  Babn  seems  to 
have  suffered  intensely  in  his  lungs,  and  to 
have  contracted  internal  mischief  which, 
later  in  his  journey,  nearly  terminated 
fatally. 

But  enthusiasm  was  lightening  all  hearts 
now.  They  were  actually  over  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  descending,  descending  into 
Tibet  !  But  what  a  descent  it  was  !  A 
sheer  steep  of  solidified  snow  sloping 
rapidly  to  depths  unknown  below.  Guid¬ 
ing  themselves  with  poles,  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  slippery  incline  and 
then  slid  at  amazing  speed,  whither,  they 
hardly  could  guess.  There  was  a  hair¬ 
breadth  escape  from  a  yawning  chasm  ; 
but  before  nightfall  level  ground,  of  a 
kind,  was  reached,  free  from  snow. 

Here  dangers  of  another  kind  set  in.  A 
few  miles  to  the  east  from  this  spot  was 
known  to  be  an  uut-post  of  Tibetan  sol- 
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diery.  The  name  of  the  guard-station  is 
T&shi-rakpa.  During  the  Tibetan  war 
with  Nipal  a  lofty  wall  of  mud  and  stone 
was  built  near  this  place  in  an  unbroken 
line  for  many  miles.  In  parts  it  has  now 
been  cut  through,  and  the  gap  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  only  road  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  country  lies  has  been  made  at  T4shi- 
rakpa.  The  travellers  had  to  pass  through 
the  gap,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  close 
at  hand.  Happily  it  was  very  dark  and 
very  near  midnight  when  the  travellers 
reached  the  dangerous  spot.  A  line  of 
great  Buddhist  chhortens  (cenotaphs  to 
saints)  had  been  set  up  there,  and  passing 
behind  these  monumental  piles  an  easy 
evasion  of  any  challenge  seems  to  have 
been  achieved. 

Sleeping  amid  some  ruined  walls,  but 
not  daring  to  light  a  fire,  a  little  rest  was 
now  allowed.  Next  day  was  begun  a  long 
and  dreary  journey  along  the  bank  of  the 
Arun  river,  first  east  and  then  northeast. 
This  track  is  described  as  stretching  for 
many,  many  miles  in  unbroken  desol  ition. 
A  few  hamlets  occur  ;  but  the  denizens 
seem  plunged  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
There  is  little  or  no  cultivation  attempted 
in  this  district  ;  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
state  of  tilings  still  further  east,  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Penam  Nyang  River, 
and  in  the  numerous  branch  valleys  down 
which  the  many  tributary  streams  enter 
that  larger  stream. 

At  length  the  boundary  of  the  Province 
of  Tsang  was  reached,  and  once  within 
this  province  the  apprehensions  of  Chandra 
Das  seem  to  have  been  all  put  aside.  This 
province  is  in  some  respects  independent 
of  control  from  Lh4s4  ;  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  government  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  under  the  local  authority  of 
the  Panchhen  Rimpochhe  Lama  of  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo.  In  the  last  century,  when 
Turner  made  his  journey  to  the  capital  of 
this  province,  the  “  Teeshoo  Lama,”  as 
this  most  blundersome  traveller  styles  him, 
was  apparently  supreme  in  his  own  do¬ 
mains.  Now,  though  under  much  con¬ 
trol,  the  Panchhen  has  the  power  of  issu¬ 
ing  passports  to  traders,  and  prior  to  his 
departure  from  Darjiling  the  Babu  seems 
to  have  found  means  to  procure,  through 
an  old  friend  high  in  office  at  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo,  a  idmyig,  or  permit,  to  enter 
and  travel  in  the  province.  Proceeding 
now  without  fear,  he  dismissed  the 
coolies,  hired  ponies,  and  struck  an  easy 
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route  leading  over  one  pans  in  a  lateral 
ran^,  due  north  to  Tashi-Liil'mpo. 

Three  weeks  after  leaving  Darjiling, 
Chandra  1)48  and  Ugyen,  with  the  Wal- 
lung  pa  P’urchhung,  arrived  at  this  famous 
and  extensive  monastic  establishment.  It 
is  placed  at  the  southern  base  of  a  steep 
and  sheltering  hill,  and  the  numerous 
buildings  coriiposing  the  monastery  are  en* 
circled  by  a  massive  wall.  A  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  cast  of  the  eastern  gate  flows 
the  Penam  Nyang  Chhu,  here  120  feet 
broad,  on  its  way  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
great  Ycru  Tsaiig-po,  4  miles  further  to 
the  north.  About  three- (juarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  monastery  has 
been  built  the  town  of  Shioatsk,  the  lay 
capital  of  Tsang.  It  is  situated  on  shelv* 
ing  ground,  nearer  to  both  the  Nyang  and 
the  Veru  rivers  ;  and  a  broad  maidan  or 
grassy  plain,  where  the  market  is  held  and 
ecclesiastical  pageants  take  place,  separates 
the  lay-town  from  its  more  puissant  and 
religious  sister.  8higatse  has  a  castle, 
many  streets  and  shops,  military  barracks, 
and  12,000  inhabitants  ;  nevertheless  it  is 
deemcil  but  an  appurtenance  of  the  saintly 
Tashi-Lhumpo,  hard  by. 

UEHtDKNCK  AT  TaSIII-LhIMPO. 

Our  friend,  the  Babu,  entered  the  great 
monastery  by  the  western  gate.  Having 
previously  attired  himself  in  lama  costume, 
he  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  along 
the  lane  from  within  the  gate,  not  lifting 
apparently  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  after 
the  orthodox  manner  of  a  learned  and 
meditative  monk.  Dwelling-houses  of 
several  stories,  and  oflicial  buildings  lined 
this  lane,  which  was  one  of  several  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  central  court-yard  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  Presently  he  was  accosted 
by  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  also  the 
servant  of  a  high  Tibetan  functionary  who 
had  urged  and  furthcrerl  the  Babu’s  visit 
to  Tibet.  The  man  informed  Chandra 
Das  that  his  patron  the  high  functionary, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  and  chief  ecclesi¬ 
astical  adviser  to  the  Panchhen  Lama,  hap¬ 
pened  at  present  to  be  away  from  the  mon¬ 
astery,  but  had  left  directions  for  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  of  the  travellers. 
Chandra  D4s  was  soon  installed  in  a  resi¬ 
dence,  dreary,  comfortless,  and  infested 
with  what  he  touchingly  styles  as  “demon 
bugs.”  It  was  not  the  Minister’s  abode, 
who,  though  a  saintly  Khempo  and  head 
of  a  strict  Tantrik  College  within  the  mon¬ 


astery  walls,  seems  in  spite  of  ascetic  vows 
to  have  generally  comported  himself  in 
earthly  affairs  with  a  rigid  regard  to  per¬ 
sonal  comfort. 

Here  the  two  intruders  from  India  lay 
quiet  a  while.  The  Babu,  who  was  known 
to  his  monastic  friends  as  Pandib-Lha 
(that  is,  “  Sir  Pandit  ”),  read  Tibetan 
volumes  with  assiduity  ;  while  the  less 
studious  Ugyen,  being  no  Hindu  himself, 
amused  his  leisure  in  the  market-place  on 
the  adjoining  plain,  and  in  the  temporal 
town  beyond.  All  the  sights  he  saw  in 
Shigatsc  and  all  the  gossip  he  heard  in  the 
market  he  faithfully  reported  to  the  re¬ 
cluse. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  Ugyen’s 
news  became  more  exciting.  It  seemed 
that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  travellers* 
arrival,  notable  events  had  fallen  out  in 
Shigatsc.  The  junior  Ampan,  one  of  tho 
two  representatives  of  the  Empei'or  of 
China  who  permanently  reside  at  Lhasa, 
had  been  engaged  on  his  triennial  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  military  stations  in  the 
province  of  Tsang.  The  Ambassador  was 
by  law  allowed  to  levy  on  the  town  and 
village  folk  of  the  districts  traversed  an 
oflicial  charge  for  supposed  expenses  of  3^ 
do-U'e  (500  rupees)  per  diem.  But  the 
grasping  Chinaman  had  arbitrarily  issued 
and  carried  into  execution  a  demand  for  a 
daily  payment  from  the  oppressed  popir- 
lacc  of  half  as  much  again  beyond  his  al¬ 
lowance.  Such  a  course  naturally  roused 
the  ire  of  the  populace  ;  which  at  length 
reached  to  openly  expressed  indignation. 
When  the  fat  and  greedy  Chinaman  ar¬ 
rived  in  state  in  Shigatse,  a  mob  formed 
and  went  so  far  as  to  fling  stones  at  his 
most  puissant  highness.  The  Ampan  was 
only  slightly  hurt  ;  but  he  contemplated 
the  most  exacting  vengeance.  And  now 
that  our  travellers  were  in  the  place,  the 
ferment  was  higher  than  ever.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  privy  councillors  from  Lhasa 
was  sitting  under  the  nominal  presidency 
of  the  Panchhen  Lama,  and  a  cruel  de¬ 
cision  was  soon  to  be  promulgated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Minister  returned 
to  Tashi-LhQmpo,  and  made  much  of  Pan- 
dib-liia,  who  was  removed  from  his  first 
quarters  and  installed  in  an  apartment  off 
the  Minister’s  library.  Our  Babu  is  a 
learned  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  this  great 
Lama  was  also  an  enthusiast  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  and  viewed  the  man  from  Ilin- 
dostan  almost  as  one  of  the  pandits  who, 
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in  olden  times,  brought  learning  from  In¬ 
dia  into  Tibet.  But  the  Minister  seems  to 
have  been  a  student  desirous  of  a  sphere 
of  research  wider  than  that  which  mere 
Sanskrit  lore  could  open,  lie  had  been 
presented  by  our  Government,  by  the 
agency  of  private  native  messengers,  with 
several  scientific  works.  Ganol’s  “  Phy¬ 
sics  ”  became  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
bis  great  ambition  was  to  learn  English  in 
order  to  have  the  illustrations  in  that  book 
explained  in  detail  The  Babu  did  his 
best  to  describe  the  cuts  he  understood 
himself  ;  and  moreover  made  certain  valu¬ 
able  presents,  including  a  repeater  watch, 
to  the  knowledge-thirsting  Tibetan.  How¬ 
ever,  Chandra  D^s's  health  bad  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  recent  hardships,  and  fever 
began  to  prostrate  his  frame.  At  the 
same  time  he  himself  was  ardently  pursu¬ 
ing  his  own  studies,  reading  and  copying 
scarce- Tibetan  works.  For  a  change  of 
air  and  scene,  it  was  now  proposed  by  the 
Minister,  that  he  should  visit  some  of  the 
more  important  places  higher  up  the 
Xyang  valley,  lying  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  from  Tashi-Lhtimpo. 

Starting  on  pony-back  with  Ugyen,  he 
made  a  pleasant  excursion  op  the  low  slop¬ 
ing  lands  along  the  right-hand  shore  of 
the  river.  Several  villages  were  passed 
with  their  neighboring  monasteries  a  short 
distance  off  in  the  uplands.  The  roost 
pleasing  feature  in  these  broad  downs 
abutting  on  the  river  bank  was  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  which  was  in  every  avail¬ 
able  spot  most  carefully  cultivated  ;  irri¬ 
gation  channels,  cut  from  the  numerous 
streamlets  entering  the  Nyang  on  either 
side,  furnished  a  plentiful  water  supply 
wherever  needed.  Barley,  rape,  millet, 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  and  Chinese  buck¬ 
wheat  {^Fagopyrum  eiita  ginatum),  form 
the  staple  products  of  this  soil. 

The  first  place  of  much  account  in  this 
direction  is  known  as  Dono-tsk,  some 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Shigatse. 
It  is  famed  for  its  collegiate  monastery 
which,  on  a  lofty  hill,  completely  domi¬ 
nates  the  town.  Another  prominent  edi¬ 
fice  is  the  P'o  dang,  or  palace-castle  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Pb&la  family.  This  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  poplars  and 
consists  of  a  very  extensive  square  of 
buildings  erected  about  a  broad  courtyard 
200  feet  in  length.  The  castle,  which  is 
600  years  old,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  loftiest  edifice  in  Tsang.  Hard  by  is 


the  huge  modem  mansion  of  the  Philas, 
styled  Kye-pa  Khangsar.  The  head  of 
this  family,  then  only  a  General,  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  Lhasa  privy  councillors. 
It  was  here,  afterwards,  that  our  worthy 
Babu  was  introduced  to  a  highly  born  and 
well-educated  lady — many  Tibetan  women 
being  profound  scholars — the  wife  of  the 
General  He  describes  in  his  diary  much 
of  his  social  intercourse  with  this  remark¬ 
able  woman,  who  afterward  befriended  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Lha<4.  One  acquires  a 
high  opinion  of  the  females  of  the  better 
class  in  Til»et,  as  various  intelligent  and 
amiable  traits  in  her  character  are  por¬ 
trayed.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects 
in  which  she  is  seen  is  as  the  fond  but  ju¬ 
dicious  mother. 

Beyond  Dong-tse,  some  eight  miles 
further  up  the  river,  the  old  stronghold  of 
Gtano-tsk  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  place  and  an  important  military 
station  with  large  granary  stores.  The 
Babu  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the 
huge  chborten  there.  A  chhorten,  the 
Tibetan  variety  of  the  Indian  Chaitya,  is 
usually  a  mete  solid  block  of  masonry  like 
a  tall  tombstone.  At  Gyang-tse,  however, 
while  still  maintaining  the  orthodox  shape, 
the  structure  has  been  exaggerated  into  a 
lofty  temple,  with  chambers,  shrines,  stair¬ 
cases,  and  several  celebrated  images  of 
deities  inside.  It  forms  a  mighty  tower, 
nine  stories  high,  crowned  with  crescent, 
globe,  and  i’ok,  like  the  ordinary  chhorten. 
Opposite  is  the  great  monastery  of  the 
place,  bounded  by  P’al-jor  Babtan,  where 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Tsang  come  in  order  to 
take  some  respectable  degree  in  Tsan-nyid 
philosophy. 

Returning  to  Tashi  Lhampo,  Chandra 
Das  seems  to  have  benefited  by  his  trip 
and  begun  to  venture  into  the  neighboring 
town  of  Shigatse.  Here  he  found  much 
excitement  abroad.  The  decision  in  the 
Ampan’s  case  had  been  given.  The  two 
Jong-pon  of  Shigatse — officials  exercising 
magisterial  and  fiscal  functions — were  to 
be  degraded  and  whipped  severely.  Four 
Ts’ok  pOn — the  headmen  of  village  “  cir¬ 
cles  ” — being  of  lower  tank,  were  ordered 
to  receive  400  strokes  with  the  bamboo,  a 
punishment  practically  equivalent  to  death. 
Some  severity  may  have  been  naturally 
looked  for  in  dealing  with  the  case,  al¬ 
though  in  truth  the  Ampan  himself  was 
the  offender,  the  affair  arising  solely  from 
his  attempt  at  wholesale  extortion.  How- 
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ever,  the  main  injustice  consisted  in  visit¬ 
ing  with  corporal  punishment  and  a  de¬ 
grading  death  officials  who  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  revolt,  but  who,  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  functionaries,  were  claimed  as  scape¬ 
goats  for  vengeance.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  whether  the  Ampan,  whom 
our  Viceroy  has  been  lately  entertaining  in 
Calcutta,  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  piece 
of  barbarous  injustice  ! 

A  gala  day  was  thed  proclaimed,  and 
the  avenged  Ampan  rode  triumphantly 
along  the  streets  of  Shigatse,  attended  by 
Chinese  soldiery.  As  to  the  culprits,  they 
were  led  slowly  past  the  haughty  hero, 
bound  and  bearing  heavy  boards  on  which 
were  written  in  large  letters  the  sentences 
to  be  inflicted.  Disgraceful  scenes  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  the  Ampan  had  retired  to 
his  quarters,  the  Chinese  troops,  rendered 
insolent  by  their  triumph,  began  plunder¬ 
ing  the  shops  and  market  stalls,  seizing 
articles  and  refusing  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Tibetan  vendors  took  fright,  and  soon 
deserted  the  market ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  days  after,  when  this  swaggering 
Chinaman  had  left  Shigatse,  that  any  food 
was  to  be  bought. 

There  was  a  pitiful  sequel.  Chandra 
Das  had  acquired  some  rc(>utation  in  the 
place  as  a  physician — a  reputation  easily 
gained  anywhere  in  Central  Asia — and  he 
was  sent  for  in  haste.  One  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Ts’ok-pon,  who  had  managed  to 
survive  his  400  bamboo-blows,  and  who 
was  a  wealthy  man,  was  in  strong  hope 
that  the  famous  Amchhi  (physician)  from 
India  might  be  able  to  save  his  life,  and 
offered  ponderous  fees  for  any  such  ser¬ 
vice.  lint  our  Babu  doctor,  whatever  he 
could  have  done,  was  himself  too  ill  to 
make  the  journey  in  haste  ;  and  in  the 
end  the  poor  battered  Tibetan  died. 

The  Chinese  Government  are  pursuing 
a  short-sighted  policy  in  Tibet.  Their 
suzerainty  there  is  one  rather  of  prestige 
than  of  conquest,  and  has  never  been 
formally  conceded  by  the  laws  of  Tibet, 
which  lay  stress  on  independence  from 
Chinese  control.  The  Tibetans  are  a 
peaceable  nation,  but  the  arrogant  bearing 
of  the  few  Chinese  officials  quartered  in 
the  country  is  destined  soon  to  produce 
fruit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  wire-pullers  in  China  seek  to  compass 
the  death  of  each  Dalai  Ijama  before  he 
attains  to  full  power  and  manhood.  The 
rise  of  an  able  Sovereign  in  Tibet  is  natur¬ 


ally  dreaded  by  them.  Unfortunately  the 
Indian  Government,  by  treating  directly 
with  China  in  the  matter  of  Sikkim,  has 
lately  done  much  to  sustain  the  pestilent 
suzerainty  of  the  Celestial  in  that  land. 
However,  with  the  abject  devotion,  not 
merely  of  all  Tibetans,  but  of  the  entire 
Buddliist  population  of  Tartary,  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  such  a  Lama-king  could  easily  over¬ 
turn  every  atom  of  Chinese  dominance  in 
Tibet,  and  even  in  Mongolia. 

From  Shigatse  to  Yamdok  Lakk. 

Sarat  Chandra  Das  had  now  lived  for 
nearly  three  months  within  the  walls  of 
the  great  monastery.  He  had  made  sev¬ 
eral  profitable  excursions,  making  copious 
written  notes  thereupon.  Ugyen  Gya-ts’o 
had  been  despatched  on  still  lengthier 
trips,  partly  for  topographical  and  partly 
for  botanical  research.  In  the  course  of 
these  journeys  he  had  even  visited  the 
famous  Sakya  monastery,  concerning 
which  historical  establishment  no  report 
however  seems  to  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Indian  Government.  Many  festas  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  traveller  at  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo,  one  of  which  involved  a  monster 
religious  dance,  another  had  included  feats 
of  rope- walking.  Much  has  not  been  set 
forth  concerning  the  internal  economy  and 
routine  of  the  mighty  monastery,  but,  per¬ 
sonally,  we  have  collected  full  information 
on  the  subject  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  here.  Chandra  Das 
had  no  interview  with  the  Panchhen 
Lama,  the  ruler  of  the  monastery  and 
nominal  king  of  Tsang.  This  dignitaiy 
secluded  himself  much,  and  nearly  a  year 
after  the  Babu’s  visit  he  died.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death  are  not  above  sus¬ 
picion,  though  the  alleged  cause  was  small¬ 
pox. 

At  length,  about  the  first  day  of  May, 
Chandra  Dis  quitted  Tashi-LliQmpo  mon¬ 
astery.  But  no  further  was  he  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  faithful  Ugyen.  That 
worthy,  it  was  determined,  should  return 
to  the  Himalayas  with  the  scientific  collec¬ 
tions  and  baggage.  So,  alone  and  pros¬ 
trated  in  health,  the  good  Babu  set  out  to 
gain  the  final  goal  of  ambition,  the  city  of 
Lh4s4.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should,  at  Dong-tse,  join  the  travelling 
suite  of  the  noble  lady  Lhacham,  who 
herself  was  about  to  visit  her  town-house  in 
Lhasa.  This  would  prove  a  protection  to 
him  in  journeying  through  a  difficult  tract 
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of  country,  rendered  Htill  more  precarious 
by  bandi  of  robbers.  Chandra  Das  paid 
bis  adieux  to  the  Minister.  After  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  land,  he  presented  to  the  holy 
man  a  rich  scarf  and  some  rupees,  claim¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  bis  kyahju,  or  pro¬ 
tecting  benediction,  and  in  addition  a 
sunff-ta,  or  forecast,  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
forthcoming  journey.  Having  given  the 
rupees  to  the  Babu’s  own  followers,  and 
deftly  declined  the  scarf  by  tying  it  round 
the  giver’s  neck,  the  Minister  predicted 
suffering  but  eventual  success,  and  bade 
his  guest  farewell.  “  lie  treated  me,” 
exclaims  the  tender-hearted  Bengali. 
”  quite  as  my  spiiitual  father,  and  I  felt 
for  him  the  respect  and  devotion  of  a 
spiritual  son  !” 

In  shattered  frame  of  body,  our  friend 
ambled  along  to  Dong-tse  with  his  tew  at¬ 
tendants.  llis  route  to  Lh4sa  was  to  be 
somewhat  circuitous.  First  dipping  south¬ 
east  to  join  Lhacham  at  Dong-tse,  he  was 
then  to  proceed  from  the  Nyang  Valley 
due  east  to  Nagar-tse.  There  a  short 
divergement  would  be  made  to  Samding, 
the  famous  religious-house  on  I..ake  Yam- 
dok  ;  and  so,  turning  due  north  rid  Palde 
Jong  to  cross  the  Yeru  Tsang-po,  he  would 
skirt  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Kyi 
Chhu,  and  thus  at  length  reach  the  gates 
of  the  Sacred  City. 

Spending  the  night  with  a  friend  at 
Dong-tse,  in  the  morning  Chandra  D4s 
wended  his  way  to  Lnacham’s  Palace. 
There  he  found  the  noble  lady  ready  to 
start,  and  already  on  pony-back.  She  was 
attired  in  richest  costume.  On  her  head 
she  wore  the  national  feminiite  head-dress, 
the  patuy,  a  tall  cap  with  hanging  flaps 
down  each  cheek,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Q.C.’s  full-bottoirred  wig.  Lhacham’s 
jxitug,  however,  was  embroidered  with 
loops  of  costly  jewels — rubies,  amethysts, 
turquoise,  and  pearl.  The  Babu  was  rav¬ 
ished.  She  looked,  he  enthusiastically 
thought,  more  like  some  Grecian  goddess 
crowned  than  an  ordinary  Tibetan  lady. 
However,  we  must  not  linger.  Lhacham 
was  gracious,  but  she  was  anxious  about 
the  spread  of  small-pox  wherever  they 
passed. 

The  Babu  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fair  one’s  cavalcade,  and  at  first  we  find 
him  even  attempting  races  with  the  lady’s 
sons,  in  which  he  assures  us  he  magnani¬ 
mously  allowed  himself  to  be  l»eaten  !  He 
was  courageous  to  the  last  ;  but  the  con¬ 


tinuous  travelling  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  seems  to  have  gradually  lagged 
Irehind,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned 
somewhat  heartlessly  by  his  patroness, 
who,  through  dread  of  small-pox,  left  him 
when  almost  in  extremity  to  continue  her 
journey  to  Lh4s4.  He  was  left  lying  in  a 
miserable  hut  near  a  fortified  place,  named 
Nagar-tse,  where  he  lay  unconscious,  his 
two  attendants  only  remaining  faithful. 

Now,  by  good*  fortune,  this  Nagar  tse 
is  seated  barely  eight  miles  from  a  famed 
and  most  holy  spot — the  great  Samding 
Monastery.  Samding  is  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Tibet.  It  is  a  convent  for  males 
governed  by  a  female  ;  and  the  Lady  Ab¬ 
bess,  who  aicne  of  all  women  in  Tibet  is 
permitted  to  ride  in  a  sedan  chair,  is  held 
to  be  the  incarnation  on  earth  of  the 
mighty  goddess  Dorje  P’agmo.*  Now — 
another  piece  of  good  fortune — Dorje 
P’agmo,  or  “  the  Sow  with  the  Thunder¬ 
bolt,”  chanced  to  be  own  sister  to  the  un¬ 
feeling  Lhacham,  who  however,  before  de¬ 
parting,  had  granted  our  fiiend  a  letter 
commendatory  to  the  Abbess.  She,  at 
any  rate,  could  heal  the  sufferer.  To  the 
Sow,  the  Sow  alone,  must  the  Babu  be 
got — that  was  the  one  thought  of  his  ser¬ 
vants. 

Samding  Monastery,  novel  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  novel  also  in  its  physical  surround¬ 
ings.  It  stands  enthroned  on  the  verge  of 
the  curious  Yamdok  Lake,  or  ”  Lake 
Palte  ”  as  our  older  maps  have  it.  This 
lake,  previous  to  the  Babu’s  visit,  had 
been  always  represented  as  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  ring  round  an  enormous  island.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  supposed  island 
was  in  reality  a  huge  peninsula  projecting 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  lake,  but  by  no 
means  nearly  covering  the  whole  area  of 
the  latter.  This  bemi  island  clutches,  as 
it  were,  the  shore  with  two  long  narrow 
arms  ;  and  within  these  two  arms  is  en¬ 
closed  a  portion  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  an  elevation  of 
500  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  outer 
lake.  Accordirrgly,  the  Tibetans  deem 
these  inner  waters  to  be  a  separate  lake 
which  they  style  Dudtno  Ts’o,  ”  the  lake 
of  the  She-Devil.” 


*  The  present  lady  abbess,  I  am  informed 
by  the  Babn,  is  a  very  prejtossessing  young 
woman.  She  appeared  to  him  to  be  ab<mt 
twenty-five  years  old.  Her  name  is  “  The 
Most  Precious  Power  of  Speech  ;  the  Female 
Energy  of  All  Good." 
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At  lenjith  the  traveller  was  conveyed  to 
the  shoiea  of  Lake  Vaiudok,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  within  the  convent  precincts  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  lady  abbess  forth¬ 
with  devised  elaborate  means  to  procure 
l^jcovery.  Sacred  books  were  read  over 
the  sufferer.  A  likeness  in  elh^y  of  the 
Itabu  was  constructed  and  was  offered  to 
Sliinje,  the  God  of  Death,  who  was 
be^u^ed  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  the  real  >ic- 
tim.  Then  finally  on  the  urj^ent  request 
of  his  truly  faithful  attendants,  a  sum  of 
money  was  despatched  to  fishermen  on  the 
lake-shore,  and  therewith  500  fish,  just 
caught,  were  purchased  and  reprieved 
from  slau(;hter  by  being  placed  in  the 
smaller  lake — the  sacred  Dudtno  T’so — 
where  no  man  is  permitted  to  cast  net  or 
line.  This  lust  act  of  Uuddhist  piety,  or 
else  the  pure  hill  top  air  of  Samding,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  "earnest  prayers  which  the 
poor  Babu  mentions  he  repeatedly  sent  up 
to  Gt>d,  at  length  brought  much  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  patient.  In  a  word,  he  did 
not  die,  but  lived  ;  and,  in  ten  days  or  so, 
was  even  capable  of  continuing  his  travels. 

From  Yamdok  Lakk  to  LtiASA. 

Yamdok  Lake  lies  cradled  deep  amidst 
the  mountains  which  culminate  in  great 
root-masses,  amphitheatrically  ranged,  just 
south  of  the  Yeru  Tsang  po,  between  the 
00th  and  92 d  meridians  of  longitude. 
Its  sliape,  with  the  curious  peninsula  pro¬ 
truding  into  its  waters  from  the  western 
shore,  is  familiarly  likened  by  Tibetans  to 
that  of  a  scorpion  holding  on  to  the  land 
by  its  claws.  The  peninsula  is  a  knot  of 
radiating  mountains  of  great  height,  and 
swarms  with  game,  none  of  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  killed,  the  lady  abbess  being 
special  patroness  of  all  animal  life.  The 
lake  is  109  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  only  one  outlet,  the  Rung  Nag  Chhu 
in  the  north-west  quarter,  hernmeri  in  by 
the  monster  headlands  of  the  supposed 
island. 

On  journeying  north  from  Samding, 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  with  the  mainland,  you  cross  a  long 
natural  bridge  of  rock,  forming  a  cause¬ 
way,  quite  spanninir  the  outflowing  waters 
of  the  Kong  Chhu.  Tliis  curious  forma¬ 
tion  is  styled  Kaltnng  Samjxi  (“  The 
Bridge  of  the  Blessed  ”).  F'rom  thence 
you  mount  the  steep  rocky  heights  at  the 
north-west  border  of  the  lake,  leaving 
i^alde  Jong,  with  its  fortified  white  build¬ 


ings,  on  your  right.  Ultimately  you  gain 
the  lofty  summit  of  a  pass  in  this  range— 
a  range  separating  the  valley  of  the  Yeru 
from  the  basin  of  the  lake.  It  was  when 
he  had  reached  the  cairns  on  this  pass 
that  Chan<lra  Das  lost  sight  of  the  tur- 
quoise-hued  waters  of  the  mystic  Yamdok. 
Then,  looking  out  in  front  to  the  north, 
there  at  his  feet,  right  and  left,  he  gazed 
on  the  lovely  panorama  of  the  mighty  Yeru 
Tsang-po,  the  broad  river  which,  for  mote 
than  700  miles,  forms  the  spinal  column 
of  Tibet.*  From  thence  he  began  his  de¬ 
scent  into  the  valley  of  this  river.  It  was 
a  tortuous  way,  not  all  descent,  but  up 
and  down  over  shoulders  and  spurs  from 
the  lately  surmounted  range,  and  through 
darkly  wooded  defiles.  Here,  too,  he 
all  but  encountered  some  freebooting 
monks. 

Presently — by  which  is  meant  two  days’ 
journey  from  Khalamba  Pass — he  was 
traversing  the  sandy  tracts  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yeru,  just  opposite 
to  where  the  Lhasa  river,  the  Kyi  Chhu, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  mightier 
stream.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  point 
of  conjunction  is  the  principal  chain  ferry 
for  crossing  the  Yeru.  The  day  was  far 
spent,  and  the  wind  coursing  violently 
down  the  waters  ;  and  so  broad  is  the 
river  at  this  part  that  something  of  a  storm 
prevailed,  rendering  the  transit  to  the 
other  side  not  a  little  dangerous.  Wlicu 
the  Babu,  with  his  ponies,  baggage,  and 
servants,  arrived  at  the  ferry,  other  trav¬ 
ellers  were  waiting  to  pass  over.  A  bar¬ 
gain  was  struck,  and  the  hide-boats  pushed 
off,  loaded  heavily.  However,  with  the 
help  of  the  great  chains,  the  passage  was 
accomplished  with  safety.  On  the  other 
bank  the  chains — each  500  yards  in  length, 
but  supported  at  intervals  across  the  chan¬ 
nel  by  masonry  stacks — of  this  so-called 
bridge  were  found  by  our  explorer  to  be 
fastened  with  numerous  couplings  into  the 
very  core  of  a  large  stone  chhoiten.  Hard 
by  was  a  hill,  upon  which  were  quite  a 
grove  of  chhoitcns — to  the  number  of  108, 
as  the  Babu  was  informed — and,  further 
up,  was  a  large  and  ancient  monastery. 


*  Yern  Tsan;;  po  is  the  exact  colloquial 
name  of  the  river  ;  but  in  Tibetan  the  spell¬ 
ing  is  Gtsang-po,  meaning  “  the  river 

of  the  right  hand  side."  On  its  coarse  through 
the  left  or  western  part  of  Tit>et  the  Yeru  is 
known  as  Khabab  Tam-chhok,  literally  "  the 
down-flowing  mouth  of  the  best  horse." 
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named  Palchhen  Chhuwori,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tanp  tong  Gyalpo,  the 
builder  of  the  chain  bridges. 

Having  taken  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
a  worthy  couple,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
Chandra  Das  could  now  congratulate  him- 
self  on  his  progress,  lie  was  cow  in  the 
Province  of  LTi  {Dbiit)  and  only  forty-five 
miles  from  Lh&s4.  lie-commencing  his 
journey  at  daybreak,  he  found  himself  en¬ 
tering  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kyi  which 
flows  down  to  this  point  in  a  south  west¬ 
erly  course  from  Lh4sa.  The  Babu  was 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  was 
sturdily  crossing  the  flat  country  at  the 
valley-head,  which  lay  closely  packed  with 
fields  of  buckwheat,  barley,  and  even 
radishes.  Luxuriant  crops  were  beginning 
to  show  ;  for  the  month  of  April  was  al¬ 
ready  drawing  to  a  close.  Considering 
that  the  altitude  of  the  lowest  ground  here 
slightly  exceeds  1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
everything  evinced,  for  the  early  time  of 
the  year,  one  would  imigvinc,  even  a  pre¬ 
mature  forwardness.  Crossing  a  small 
stream  running  down  from  the  west  into 
the  Kyi,  a  village  of  sixty  houses  lay  about 
the  way  and  a  ruined  fortress  was  seen  on 
a  mound  to  the  left.  This  place  bore  the 
name  of  Chhu  shul  Jong  ;  and  several 
hamlets  were  passed  a  little  further  on. 
Few  persons  accosted  the  traveller.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  only  accounted  as  one  of  the 
ever-passing  pilgrims  faring  eagerly  on  to 
the  head-quarters  of  all  that  is  holy  in 
Tibet. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Kyi  the 
fields  and  villages  disappear  and  the  walls 
of  the  valley  contract  almost  into  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  river  runs  with 
considerable  force.  The  path  kee[>s  along 
a  ledge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  gori^e 
— no  uncommon  style  of  pathway  for 
Til»et.  Gag  lam  is  the  name  given  to  this 
cafton  in  the  river’s  course.  Further  on 
Chandra  Das  stopjred  at  a  considerable 
village  called  Nye-t’ang,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  willows  and  poplars  with  many 
low  shrubs  bearing  flowers.  He  put  up 
at  the  gga-khang,  a  sort  of  circuit-house 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  on  tour.  Outside  the 
village  he  passed,  next  morning,  a  temple 
painted  bright  yellow  standing  amidst 
thickly  planted  poplars.  It  was  pointed 
out  as  a  particularly  sacred  spot,  for  there¬ 
in  were  lying  entombed  the  remains  of  the 
great  Indian  pandit  Atisha.  He  it  was 


who  visited  Tibet  a. n.  1050  to  revive  Bud¬ 
dhist  doctrine,  then  in  a  languishing  con¬ 
dition. 

Our  hero  was  now  not  one  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Lhasa  Classical  sites  abounded 
on  everv  hand.  Travelling  rapidly  across 
an  extremely  fertile-looking  plain,  Dai- 
pung  Monastery  was  passed  away  to  the 
left,  and  then  the  towers  and  glittering 
pinnacles  of  the  Sacred  City  soon  burst 
upon  the  view.  Here,  at  length,  was  the 
object  of  all  his  dreams  and  of  all  his 
arduous  adrentures  l)ing  sedately  before 
him  on  the  open  plain  !  Llia.<^  the  mys¬ 
terious,  the  home  of  occult  learning,  the 
abode  of  the  hierarch  of  all  Buddhism, 
was  reached,  visibly  reached,  at  length. 
It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  as  he 
approached  the  western  gate  of  the  city. 
Carefully  did  he  arrange  his  garments,  and 
having  permitted  his  attendants  to  adjust 
his  waist-sash  exactly  as  an  orthodox  Tib¬ 
etan  ge-long’s  should  be  tied,  he  formed 
his  paity  into  a  small  procession  after  the 
manner  of  the  newly  arrived.  With  a 
small  banner  streaming  from  the  head  of  a 
pike  carritd  over  the  shoullder  of  the  man 
who  walked  first,  with  his  l>easts  and  other 
servants  following  next,  and  with  himself 
bringing  up  the  rear,  drooping  wearily  on 
his  pony — thus  did  Sarat  Chandra  Das 
enter  bravely  the  gateway  of  the  unknown 
city  of  Lhasa. 

Uksiuencb  at  Lhasa. 

No  one  offered  to  molest  the  party  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  main 
street  of  the  outer  city.  As  Chandra  Das 
wore  colored  goggle  spectacles  and  looked 
somewhat  of  a  general  wreck,  the  loungers 
freely  remarked  upon  his  ap{>earancc. 
“  Another  sick  man,”  exclaimed  an  idler 
at  a  Chinese  pastry-shop  door  ;  “  why  ! 
the  city  will  soon  be  full  of  such.”  They 
afterward  learned  that  small-pox  was  al¬ 
ready  spreading  in  epidemic  form  through 
Lhasa.  A  tide  of  half  a  mile  brought  the 
party  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  city.  Here 
knrcliakjxi  or  watchmen  were  stationed, 
but  they  barely  glanced  at  the  new¬ 
comers,  who  sedately  filed  through  the 
portal,  and  found  themselves  now,  appar¬ 
ently  so  simply  and  easily,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  place  which  had  once  seemed 
so  far  off  and  so  impossible  to  attain  to. 
The  attendants  of  the  Babu,  who  were  in 
his  secret,  now  advised  him  to  turn  into  a 
side  lane  while  they  went  in  search  of 
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lodginps.  They  fixed  upon  the  common- 
house  which  wras  supposed  specially  to  be 
appropriated  to  ^e-longs  from  Tashi- 
Lhiimpo.  On  their  return,  the  Babu, 
who  had  been  submitting  to  some  cate¬ 
chetical  inquiries  from  casual  passers  by, 
was  hurried  into  a  network  of  filthy  lanes, 
under  a  dark  archway,  and,  climbing  a 
ladder  in  an  inner  court,  was  duly  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  suite  of  apartments.  They 
were  large  but  dark,  and,  as  the  poor  Babu 
had  suspected,  and  afterward  could  prove, 
haunted  by  a  numerous  detachment  of 
“demon-bugs.”  The  date  of  his  arrival 
was  May  30. 

Our  friend,  with  much  elasticity,  seems 
now  to  have  entered  with  gusto  into  the 
ffentut  loci.  Buddhism  and  Tibetan  liter¬ 
ature  were  his  fervently  pursued  hobbies  ; 
and  here  in  Lhis4,  the  very  fountain  head 
and  treasure-chamber  of  both,  were  all 
things  of  the  kind  lying  ready  to  his  hand 
and  heart  Disease  vanished  ;  all  his  zeal 
was  aflame  and  burnt  out  everything  else. 
His  lodgings  were  adjacent  to  the  back 
premises  of  the  great  monastery  of  Teng- 
yai-ling  ;  and  every  morning,  he  has  as¬ 
sured  us,  he  was  roused  to  activity  by  the 
“melodious  call”  of  the  pya-ltng,  or 
gigantic  church  trumpets,  summoning  the 
monks  to  their  early  orisons.  Pador  and 
P’untso,  his  servants,  were  soon  de¬ 
spatched  to  negotiate  in  the  Potala  bazaar 
for  native  piinted  books  and  for  MS. 
copies  of  the  scarcer  works.  As  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Parpon,  or  head 
printer  to  the  Grand  Lama,  several  treas¬ 
ures  ultimately  came  into  his  possession. 

But  June  the  Ist  is  Saga-dawa,  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Shakya  T’ubpa’s  attainment 
to  Nirvana.  Chandra  D4s  accoidingly  was 
all  on  the  alert  to  pay  a  visit  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Cho-khang,  the  cathedral  of 
Lh4sa,  where  illuminations  and  other 
grand  doings  were  in  o[>eration  for  the 
sacred  occasion.  Be  was  soon  in  the 
street  hurrying  to  Kyilkhording  Square, 
where  the  great  temple  stands. 

To  desciibe  this  fane  in  detail  would 
consume  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  ^ay 
that  all  the  Bodhisattwas,  deities,  and 
deified  heroes  in  the  Buddhist  calendar — 
over  400  in  number  —  are  reprcsentid, 
mostly  in  life-size  proportions  ;  and  as  to 
such  popular  saints  as  Atisha,  Tsong- 
khapa.  King  Sroug-tsan  Gampo,  etc., 
there  are  several  images  of  each.  There 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  the  goddess  Palden 


Lhaino.*  On  such  a  festival  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  10,000  lamps  illumine  the  edifice, 
and  round  the  holiest  of  the  effigies  from 
morning  to  night  thousands  perform 
solemn  circuits,  often  upon  their  knees. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Banye-shak,  the 
town-house  of  his  old  acquaintance  Lha- 
cham.  He  spent  a  long  day  there,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  cordial  reception.  So  interest¬ 
ing  a  description  does  the  Babu  furnish 
concerning  this  visit  that  I  made  a  verba¬ 
tim  memorandum  from  his  own  words, 
which  may  at  once  be  introduced  into  my 
narrative  as  the  only  quotation  available  : 

'*  Arrived  at  Banye  sbak,  we  fonnd  the 
ground-floor  filled  with  men  engaged  in  meas¬ 
uring  grain  and  flour.  The  principal  ladder, 
which  resembled  a  staircase,  was  filled  with 
menials.  We,  therefore,  went  to  the  southern 
central  stair-like  ladder,  and  commenced  as. 
cending  the  steps,  but  my  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing  was  so  great  that,  after  climbing  up  the 
steep  ladder  to  the  third  story,  I  fell  on  the 
floor  completely  exhausted.  The  shetama 
(maid- servant)  came  running  to  help  me  and 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  in  the  reception-hall, 
where  a  large  paper  lantern  was  hung.  About 
ten  or  twelve  Gelug-pa  monks  came  out  from 
a  room  to  the  north  of  the  hall,  probably  hav¬ 
ing  finished  a  religions  service.  Tea  was  about 
to  be  poured  into  onr  cups,  when  the  maid 
came  to  say  that  Lhacham  had  returned.  She 
received  me  very  graciously,  and  conducted 
me  to  her  drawing  room,  a  room  about  sixteen 
feet  by  twelve.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
Chinese  pictures,  mostly  picnic  and  dancing 
scenes,  and  on  one  side  were  two  Chinese 
chests  of  drawers.  Excellent  Chinese  and 
Yarkand  carjiets  were  laid  down,  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  of  the  finest  China  satin.  Miniature 
dining  tables,  a  foot  in  height,  wooden  bowls 
to  hold  barley.flour,  staffed  rugs,  and  fancy 
tables  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
Lhacham  sat  cross  legged  on  a  rug  to  my  left. 
The  finest  tea,  called  Du-t'ang,  was  forthwith 
served  to  me,  and  one  of  the  shetamss  placed 
a  trayfnl  of  sugar  biscuits  on  my  table . 

“  After  a  short  conversation,  Lhacham  left 
the  room  ;  and  presently  the  shetama  offered 
to  conduct  me  round  the  castle.  The  fumi. 
tore  of  the  rooms  was  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
the  first.  The  bedsteads  were  low,  and  the 
bedding  resembled  that  in  use  in  China.  The 
imitation  conches  and  chairs  were  ludicrously 
rude.  The  walls  were  painted  green  and  blue, 
to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  which  pictures  of 
processions,  of  demons,  and  of  tutelary  deities 
had  been  inserted  in  some  places.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  room  was  famished  with  chimneys,  but 
jalas  or  earthenware  stoves  took  their  place. 


*  The  British  Museum  does  not  contain  a 
single  example  of  Tibetan  mythology.  How¬ 
ever,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  goddess  Pal¬ 
den  Lbamo,  brought  from  Ladak.  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  London,  Mr. 
A.  Braunstein. 
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Opposite  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms 
were  flower  pots. 

“  After  lialf  an  hoar's  absence  Lhaoham  re- 
tnrned,  and  resumed  her  seat.  With  her  right 
band  she  twirled  a  golden  prayer- wheel,  while 
with  her  left  she  caressed  her  son,  who  was 
seated  beside  her.  She  pressed  me  again  to 
take  tea  and  biscuits,  and  some  bread  made  of 
buckwheat  and  millet  was  placed  upon  my 
table.  At  midday  she  ordered  dinner  to  be 
brought  Several  china  cups,  also  maple-knot 
cups  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  were  then 
prodneed  from  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  room, 
and  a  cleanly  dressed  boy  brought  in  a  tray 
filled  with  cups  containing  different  dainties. 
Before  beginning  I  inquired  of  Lhaoham  if 
there  were  yak- beef  in  the  dishes.  *  No,  no  ; 
all  that  yon  see  in  the  plates  and  cups  is  made 
of  mutton  of  the  first  quality.  Although  we 
prefer  yak  beef  to  mutton,  yet,  knowing  that 
yon  Indians  have  a  repugnance  to  this  deli- 
-  cacy  of  Tibet,  I  ordered  our  cook  not  to  mix 
beef  with  mutton.’  I  relished  the  dishes  very 
much,  using  chop-sticks,  and  the  pins  which 
in  Tibet  serve  for  forks.  Lhacham  occasion¬ 
ally  took  a  sip  or  two  of  tea,  and  conversed 
with  me,  showing  great  interest  in  iny  narra¬ 
tive  of  Indian  marriage  customs  and  female 
seclusion.  But  when  I  related  to  her  that  in 
India  sometimes  one  husband  bad  several 
wives,  while  the  P'iling-pa  (English)  and  en¬ 
lightened  natives  had  only  one,  she  stared  at 
mo  with  wonder. 

“  ‘  One  wife  with  only  one  husband,*  she 
exclaimed,  in  comic  surprise.  *  Do  not  you 
think  that  we  Tibetan  women  are  happier 
than  the  Indian  or  P  iling  women,  of  whom 
the  Indian  must  be  the  most  miserable  ?  ’ 

Pray  tell  me,’  said  I,  ‘  is  it  not  inconveni¬ 
ent  for  one  wife  to  have  so  many  husbands?* 

“*  I  do  not  see,’  observed  Lbacbaiu,  *  how 
Indian  women  can  possibly  be  as  happy  as 
Tibetan  women  are.  The  former  have  to 
divide  among  many  the  affection  and  the 
property  of  their  one  husband,  whereas  in 
Tibet  the  housewife,  one  woman,  is  the  real 
mistress  of  all  the  joint  earnings  and  inherit¬ 
ance  of  several  brothers.  These,  her  hus¬ 
bands,  being  sprang  from  the  same  mother, 
are  undoubtedly  one,  and  therefore  the  same 
flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Their  persons  are 
one,  though  their  souls  may  be  different.’ 

'*  After  dinner  Lhacham  asked  me  if  1  would 
be  presented  to  her  chief  husband,  the  Shab- 
p6,  to  whom  she  said  she  had  already  made 
mention  of  me.  I  thanked  her  for  her  gra¬ 
cious  kindness,  and  said  I  would  avail  myself 
of  the  honor  of  a  presentation  another  day.” 

Many  other  wondrous  sights  were  duly 
exploited  by  our  fiiend.  Indeed,  his  notes 
on  the  various  localities  in  the  city  are  so 
precise  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  them  particulars  suHicient  to  compile 
an  entirely  new  plan  of  Lhas^,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  these  pages.  One  tre¬ 
mendous  spectacle,  however,  as  yet  re¬ 
mained  unseen  by  him.  lie  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admission  to  that 
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holy  hill  just  without  the  city  walls — the 
far-famed  I'otala  —  there  to  be  brought 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  Vice-Uegent 
of  Buddha  on  earth,  the  Gyal-wa  Uim- 
pochhe  or  Grand  Lama  of  Lh&sa. 

One  day,  when  he  visited  Lhacham  and 
instructed  her  in  certain  particulars  of  her 
faith  derivable  fiom  Sanskrit  literature, 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  yet  beheld  his 
holiness  the  Kyapgdn  t  The  Babu  an¬ 
swered  sadly  that  his  performances  in  the 
existence  just  prior  to  his  current  state  of 
being  must  have  been  such  as  to  make  it 
his  miserable  lot  never  to  be  allowed  to 
gaze  in  this  life  on  the  divine  countenance 
in  question.  Lhacham  suddenly  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  subject,  nothing  more  was  said. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the 
otiicials  of  Potala  that  the  Grand  I.iama 
was  intending  to  give  an  audience  to  cer¬ 
tain  persons  of  ecclesiastic  rank  that  day, 
and  that  if  he,  the  Babu.  would  jiresent 
himself  with  them,  he  too  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  So  unexpected  an  offer  was 
eagerly  responded  to.  Donning  his 
church  suit  and  accompanied  by  I’ador, 
he  was  soon  threading  the  byways  of  the 
city  toward  the  north-western  suburb, 
where  is  situated  the  grand  conical  mount 
known  all  over  Asia.  There  the  array  of 
strange  edifices,  decorated  with  plated 
domes,  golden  gya-p'ik  and  ganjira,  and 

[liled  to  an  amazing  height  on  the  sacred 
lill,  burst  into  view.  In  spite  of  much 
distress  from  want  of  breath,  this  man 
from  Ilindostan  surmounted  the  numerous 
ladders  which  led  to  the  upper  regions 
where  his  holiness  holds  court  ;  and  there 
he  realized  at  length  his  highest  hopes. 
He  saw  and  bent  low  in  the  presence  of 
this  the  supreme  embodiment  of  modern 
Buddhism.  He  gazed  upon  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Lhasa — then  a  child  of  eight 
years  of  age  ;  receiving  his  blessing  and 
offering  him  in  return  a  small  ingot  of  pure 
gold.  Afterward  he  was  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  wonders  and  treasures  of  the 
Palace  ;  and  so  home  again. 

In  the  meantime,  small-pox  had  been 
continuing  its  ravages  in  the  city.  Many 
high  dignitaries  were  fleeing  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  ;  and  the  Balm’s  companions,  seized 
with  panic,  began  urging  instant  departure 
from  the  infected  plaqe.  The  worthy  and 
venturesome  traveller  stood  out  against 
these  fears  firmly  enough  at  first,  but  his 
patroness  Lhacham,  too,  advised  him  to 
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set  forth.  lie  had  intended  a  much 
longer  sojourn,  and  had  promised  himself 
manj  excursions  to  famous  shrines  east 
and  north-east  of  Lhasa.  It  was  only  a 
fortnight  since  he  had  entered  the  city  so 
triumphantly,  bent  upon  many  weeks  of 
residence.  Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
His  subordinates  threatened  to  depart  in 
any  case.  Letters  from  Tashi-Lhiimpo, 
begging  him  to  return,  eventually  decided 
the  matter.  He  sadly  went  to  Lhacham 
to  bid  her  farewell.  She  was  not  to  be 
seen,  her  fear  of  infection  conquering  all 
regard  for  her  Indian  friend. 

The  following  morning,  June  13,  poor 
Chandra  Das  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
Clio-Khang,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the 
great  image  of  Buddha  for  the  last  time. 
Having  propitiated  the  Lu  and  various 
other  deities  to  grant  him  a  safe  journey, 
he  then  turned  bis  back  upon  the  Sacred 
City,  never  in  all  probability  to  behold  its 
grotesque  glories  again. 

And  here  it  is  convenient  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
hero  of  this  surprising  achievement  had, 
indeed,  many  further  adventures  to  under¬ 


go,  and  was  destined  to  visit  other  notable 
places  in  Tibet.  Moreover,  in  the  result, 
nearly  six  months  further  elapsed  before 
he  found  himself  back  on  British  territory 
and  safely  ensconced  in  Lh^sa  Villa— only 
Lh4sa  Villa,  he  who  had  trodden  in  tri¬ 
umph  the  veritable  stones  of  Lhasa  her¬ 
self  ! 

But  the  results  obtained  are  permanent¬ 
ly  valuable.  The  mysterious  capital  of 
Tibet  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  a 
learned  and  intelligent  man,  and  fully  re¬ 
ported  upon.  Routes  through  the  un¬ 
known  land  have  been  completely  sur¬ 
veyed.  Many  important  places  whose 
actual  positions  had  been  hitherto  merely 
guessed  at,  have  now  been  fixed  mathe¬ 
matically.  Yamdok  Lake  has  been  re-ex¬ 
plored.  Finally,  a  new  map  of  the  central 
parts  of  Tibet — replete  with  an  indefinite 
numl>er  of  place-names,  newly  ascertained, 
and  with  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mount¬ 
ains  accurately  traced  on  paper  for  the  first 
time — has  been  constructed  mainly  upon 
the  information  obtained  with  such  pains 
by  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Das.* 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  “  LITTLE  HAND 

NIHIL,' 

I. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years 
to  spend  the  season  of  Christmas  out  of 
England,  and  thus  avoid  that  epidemic  of 
compulsory  joviality  which  attacks  our 
rude  island  society  at  that  time.  As  com¬ 
memorating  the  visit  of  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high  by  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  gross  appetites  of  the  flesh  has  be¬ 
come  an  honored  custom  in  our  country, 
I  invariably  in  the  early  part  of  December 
retire  to  the  French  capital,  and  there  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  found  myself,  not  many  years 
ago,  on  an  evening  in  the  week  preceding 
the  sacred  day,  alone,  as  was  my  wont  on 
such  occasions.  So  completely  had  I 
abandoned  myself  to  the  melancholy 
thoughts  which  were  partly  inspired  by 
the  solemn  lessons  of  the  season,  and  part¬ 
ly  occasioned  by  the  host  of  sad  memories 
which  must  inevitably  assail  one  who  re¬ 
visits  alone  scenes  hallowed  by  the  spirit 


AND  MUCKLE  GOLD,”  ”  AUT  DIABOLU8,  AUT 
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of  the  days  that  are  no  more,  that  I  had 
listened  to  the  strange  suggestion  of  the 
sempiternal  Ernest  (who  doubtless  read 
my  familiar  face  as  a  book),  and  so  found 
myself  dining  quite  alone  in  that  celebrated 
chamber  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  known  as  le 
Orand  Seize.  Alone,  said  I  ?  Nay,  not 
alone.  The  room  was  crowded  with  the 
phantoms  of  gay,  graceful,  witty  revellers 
who  had  come  back  across  the  Stygian 
river,  forgetting  the  terrible  secrets  that 
had  been  revealed  to  them,  leaving  the 
realms  of  desolation  to  troop  in  and  keep 
me  company  once  again  in  the  capital  of 
Pleasure,  and  drink  one  more  glass  of  St. 
Marceaux  a  la  mnte  des  hdlet!  There 
is  Barucci,  iUyante  as  usual,  and  looking 

*  This  map  of  Tibet  has  been  since  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  budget  of  reports  on  Tibet  and 
Nipal  issued  last  year.  It  is  inaccurate  in  one 
important  point ;  the  second  capital  of  Tibet, 
Shigatse,  being  placed  in  it  to  the  N.W.  of 
Tashi-LbUmpo,  instead  of  to  the  N.E.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nyang  river. 
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none  the  worse  for  her  visit  to  the  Pluto¬ 
nian  store,  teasing  le  Due  Darling,  whose 
harsh  voice  vies  with  the  guttural,  husky 
tones  of  poor  Citron  in  discordancy  ;  and 
Anna  Deslion  breaking  in  with  ironical 
epigrams,  learnt  like  a  poll-parrot  from 
Plon  Plon  ;  while  Paul  Demidoff,  hand¬ 
somer  than  ever  to-night  and  nodding 
across  the  table  to  Narischkine,  recites 
with  sardonic  glee  Louis  Bouilhet’s  fare¬ 
well  to  his  sweetheart  : 

£t  maintenant,  adieu !  Sais  ton  chemin,  je 
puHse  : 

Poudre  d'nn  blano  discret  les  rongeurs  de 
ton  front ; 

Le  banquet  est  fini— qnand  j'ai  vide  ma  tasse, 

S’il  rente  encore  du  vin,  les  laquais  le  boi- 
ront ! 

which  brutal  lines  so  distress  Leontine 
Massin  as  to  melt  her  to  tears.  But  the 
vision  tanishes  !  Like  the  shade  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  these  phantoms  had  departed,  and 
I  was  alone  in  the  Grand  Seize  with  my 
cigar  and  the  sparkling  wood  hre,  while 
from  without  came  upon  my  ears  the 
ceaseless  clamor  of  boulevard  life,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- morrow  ;  the 
noise  of  the  revolving  wheels  of  the  great 
Mill  of  Pleasure  into  which  is  cast  youth, 
beauty,  rank,  wit,  riches,  honor,  purity 
and  hope,  and  which  returns  to  us  in  lieu 
of  these — ashes  and  worse  than  ashes  ! 

But  it  was  getting  late  :  my  ghosts 
had  been  such  good  company  that  1  had 
forgotten  to  take  count  of  time  and  it 
was  eleven  ;  so,  deciding  to  take  a  bath 
of  fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of  humanity 
after  my  long  draught  of  dreams,  I  rang 
and  departed,  wondering  as  I  passed  the 
lodge  whether  the  Great  Reaper  in  some 
idle  moment  had  perchance  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  gather  even  Isabelle 
into  his  sheaf.  It  was  a  grand  night, 
frosty  and  very  cold,  but  the  moon  was 
up  and  flooding  the  gay,  crowded  streets 
with  silvery  beams.  The  shops  were  all 
ablaze  with  lights  even  at  that  late  hour, 
for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents 
were  on  exhibition.  Being  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  I  am  of  course  fond  of  toys,  and  so 
my  steps  naturally,  and  almost  without 
my  knowing  it,  led  me  to  the  famous  toy¬ 
shop  in  the  Passage  Jouffroy,  a  shop 
which  may  be  easily  recognized  from  afar 
by  reason  of  the  immense  india-rubber 
elephant  which  swings  clumsily  over  its 
portal.  Skirting  the  crowd  I  paused  for 
a  moment  before  ‘the  window,  deciding 


within  myself  that  the  few  purchases  I  had 
intended  making  could  probably  be  made 
with  less  discomfort  early  the  following 
morning,  and  was  about  to  stroll  on  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a  youth,  child  or  man  (I  could  not 
at  first  exactly  tell  which  he  was),  who 
came  running  up  by  iny  side  and  then, 
after  having  paused  and  raised  himself  up 
on  tip-toe,  for  he  was  very  short,  in  order 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  toys  which  the 
surging  mob  prevented  him  from  seeing, 
began  pushing  his  way  with  feverish  im¬ 
petuosity  to  reach  the  window.  What 
impulse  prompted  me  to  stop  I  cannot  say. 

I  hate  a  crowd,  and  here  was  a  very  large 
and  very  unfragrant,  albeit  good-natured, 
concourse  of  people  ;  I  detest  and  fear 
draughts,  and  now  the  wind  came  career¬ 
ing  up  the  passage,  asthma  vaulting  over 
bronchitis  in  wheezy  joy — and  yet  I 
stayed.  I  wanted  to  see  the  face  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  strange,  stunted  figure,  to  learn 
why  he  had  been  so  feverishly  anxious  to 
see  these  toys.  Yet  perhaps  after  all  he 
was  but  a  thief,  and  this  struggling  to  get 
a  front  place  at  the  show  was  but  the  result 
of  a  vulgar  desire  to  relieve  some  gaping 
citizen  of  his  purse.  Just  then  the  crowd 
opened  violently  and  the  mysterious  little 
individual  who  had  been  occupying  my 
thoughts  emerged,  greeted  as  he  fought  his 
way  through  the  mob  with  many  angry 
remarks  not  unadorned  with  imprecations. 
I  could  see  his  face  plainly  now-,  but 
whether  it  belonged  to  a  child  prema¬ 
turely  old  through  suffering,  or  to  a  young 
man,  I  could  not  say,  but  about  the  ugli¬ 
ness  and  the  power  of  the  face  there  could 
l>e  no  doubt  ;  it  was  that  of  an  emaciated 
juvenile  Danton,  the  leonine  expression 
being  very  striking  at  that  moment,  for 
the  countenance,  deeply  pitted  with  srnall- 

[>ox,  was  illuminated  by  a  look  of  inso- 
ent  joy  and  triumph.  He  fell  up  against 
me  when  he  had  at  length  fought  his  way 
out,  and  looked  up,  apparently  about  to 
apologize  for  crushing  my  foot,  but  when 
his  eyes  met  mine,  he  said  nothing,  and 
giving  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  turned 
into  the  shop.  The  glance,  however, 
which  had  met  mine  was  so  extraordinary, 
so  full  of  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
spiritual  light,  that  I  followed  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  listening. 

“  I  want  that  doll,”  I  heard  him  say,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  agitation,  but  the  voice  was 
strangely  musied,  in  no  wise  resembling 
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the  husky  whine  of  the  Paris  voyou,  to 
which  class  lie  apparently  belonged.  The 
shopman  stared  at  him. 

“  Which  doll  he  inquired,  with  a 
strong  tinge  of  insolence  in  his  manner  ; 
for  the  very  shabby,  though  not  exactly 
ragged  costume  of  the  youth,  and  his  pale, 
worn,  ugly  face,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  hideous  but  for  the  light  and  power 
shed  from  between  the  red,  tired  eyelids, 
evidently  had  nut  predisposed  the  vender 
of  toys  in  favor  of  his  customer.  “We 
have  many  dolls  litre.*’ 

“  I  want  that  one,”  exclaimed  the 
shabby  youth  ;  and  turning,  he  pointed  in 
an  imperious  fashion  with  his  forefinger 
to  a  doll  in  the  window,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Danton  would  have  de¬ 
nounced  an  enemy  in  the  Mountain  and 
pointed  him  ont  for  sacrifice. 

The  shopman  took  out  the  doll  rather 
reluctantly  and  hiid  it  on  the  counter 
before  his  strange  customer.  The  toy  was 
certainly  a  beautiful  one,  representing  a 
lady  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
the  toilette  being  composed  of  silk,  satin, 
velvet  and  lace,  the  golden  curls  crowned 
with  a  stylish  bonnet  and  the  tiny  ears 
decorated  with  imitation  gems.  What  in 
the  world  could  such  a  shabby  little  dwarf 
want  with  such  a  dainty  toy,  I  wondered  ; 
the  contrast  between  the  smiling,  richly 
dressed  puppet  and  its  wan,  half-starved, 
poverty-stained  purchaser  being  indeed 
very  striking. 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  the  youth  impa¬ 
tiently,  as  the  man  said  nothing,  “  what 
are  you  about !  I  told  you  I’d  take  it  ; 
pack  it  up  for  me  at  once,  I  will  take  it 
with  mo  now  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry.” 

The  man  hesitated.  “  This  doll  is  not 
a  cheap  one,”  he  began,  “  and — ” 

“  Pack  it  up  for  me,  I  tell  you  ;  do  you 
suppose  I’m  not  going  to  pay  you  ?  I 
know  the  price  ;  I  asked  it  a  month  ago — 
it’s  a  hundred  francs,”  exclaimed  the 
shabby  little  Danton  haughtily. 

Then  the  man  began  carefully,  but  with 
very  evident  reluctance,  to  pack  tbe  doll, 
enveloping  it  in  many  sheets  of  soft 
paper.  When  it  had  been  carefully  de¬ 
posited,  surrounded  by  cotton- wool,  in  a 
neat  card-board  box,  and  tbe  whole  tied 
with  smart  ribbon,  the  parcel  was  handed 
over  to  the  careworn,  haggard  youth,  who 
ut  it  eagerly  under  his  arm  and  then 
egan  fumbling  in  his  pocket ;  but  even 
as  be  did  so,  his  sallow  face  turned  to  an 


ashen  pallor,  and  an  expression  of  anxious 
agony  came  into  it  which  was  heart¬ 
rending  to  behold. 

“  I  have  been  robbed  I”  he  gasped,  still 
keeping  the  piecious  box  tightly  claspe.t 
under  his  arm,  and  still  fumbling  with  wild 
despair  in  his  pocket.  “  I  have  been 
robbed  1  I  had  six  louis  when  I  left  home, 
and  I  had  them  when  I  turned  into  the 
passage,  for  I  stopped  on  the  boulevard 
and  counted  them,  and  now — now  they 
are  gone  1” 

The  shopman’s  face  broke  into  a  sar¬ 
donic  grin.  “  Oh,  robbed  of  course  1 
Je  connate  celle  Id  !  Why,  you  never  had 
six  louis  in  your  life,  petit  vaurien  !  What 
do  yon  mean  by  coming  in  here  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  my  time  for  nothing  ?  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Robbed, 
indeed  !  You  look  like  it,  to  be  sure  ! 
Why,  you’re  nothing  better  than  a  thief 
yourself  I  Come,  give  me  back  that  par¬ 
cel  at  once,  or  I’ll  call  a  sergent  de  ville 
and  have  you  marched  off  to  the  lock¬ 
up  !”  and  coming  from  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter,  the  fellow  approached  the  lad  in  a 
threatening  manner.  The  poor  boy  put 
down  the  parcel,  and  though  his  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  he  stared  the  enraged 
shopman  in  the  face  defiantly.  At  this 
juncture  I  stepped  into  the  shop. 

“Take  care,”  I  said  to  the  shopman. 
“You  have  no  right  to  touch  this  gentle¬ 
man.  lie  has  given  you  back  your  parcel, 
so  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  He 
has  been  robbed — that  is  clear.  Here  is 
your  money,  I  will  take  the  doll,”  and 
putting  down  six  louis  on  the  counter  I 
took  up  the  box. 

“  But,  Monsieur — ”  stammered  the 
man. 

I  said.  “You  have  got 
your  money  now  and  the  toy  is  mine.” 
Then,  turning  to  the  lad,  I  said  in  my 
most  gentle  and  courteous  manner,  ‘  ‘  Will 
you  come  out  with  me.  Monsieur  ?  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  you,  if  you  would 
allowj  me.”  The  poor  lad  did  not  an¬ 
swer,  but,  staring  at  me  as  one  in  a  dream, 
followed  me  in  silence  out  into  the  pas¬ 
sage.  When  we  bad  gone  a  few  yards 
from  the  shop-door  I  stopped  short,  and 
turning  to  him  said,  “  Forgive  me.  Mon¬ 
sieur,  for  thus  interfering  in  your  private 
matters,  but  I  happened  to  be  standing 
by  and  heard  and  saw  all.  You  have 
evidently  been  robbed,  and  the  shopman 
insulted  you  most  grossly.” 
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This  rtranjje  pale-faced  gnome,  who 
might  hare  been  any  age  from  fourteen  to 
forty,  looked  at  me  fixedly,  hia  luminous 
eyes  seeming  lost  in  wonder.  “  Yes,  I 
have  been  robbed,”  he  said  simply  and 
very  slowly,  each  word  sounding  like  a 
sob. 

“  You  seemed  very  anxious  to  have 
this  doll,”  I  continued  very  gently,  my 
whole  heart  going  out  in  sympathy  to 
this  poor  waif. 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  very  anxious.  I  had 
saved  up  my  money  for  a  month  to  buy 
it.” 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
said  :  “  I  hope.  Monsieur,  you  will  for¬ 
give  me  and  not  think  me  rude  if  I  ask 
you  why.  It  was  not  for  yourself,  I 
suppose  ?” 

The  lad’s  face  flushed.  “  Oh,  no  !” 
he  exclaimed  quickly.  “  It  was  not  for 
myself — ”  and  then  he  stopped  abruptly, 
a  look  of  shy  ness  suddenly  softening  his 
rugged  countenance.  “  It  was  for  a 
fiiend,  a  friend  who  is  dying.”  And  the 
tears  welled  up  to  the  pocr  tired  eyelids. 

”  Forgive  me,”  I  exclaimed.  ‘‘  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  forgive  me.  Monsieur.  I 
did  not  mean  to  cause  you  pain.  I  must 
be  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  for  you 
can  hardly  be  more  than — ” 

“  I  am  twenty,”  interrupted  the  lad. 

‘‘  Twenty  !  Then  you’re  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  life.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  then  said  with  a 
forced  smile,  looking  at  me  kindly  in  the 
face,  ‘*  That  depends,  Monsieur  : 

On  ne  vieillissait  pas  si  vite  au  temps  jadia, 

£t  Ton  n’arrivait  pas  an  jour  arant  raurure.” 

"NYhat  in  the  world  had  I  stumbled  over 
now,  I  wondered — a  poet !  Here  was  a 
lad  almost  in  rags  quoting  Marc  Monnier  ! 
But  before  I  had  time  to  recover  from 
my  surprise  the  youth,  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  at  me  very  earnestly,  exclaimed  in  my 
mother  tongue  :  “  Are  you  English,  Mon¬ 
sieur  I”  Here  was  another  mystery,  for 
the  lad’s  accent  was  perfect  ! 

“  Yes,”  I  exclaimed,  greatly  aston¬ 
ished.  ‘‘  And  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  I  am  an  English¬ 
man,  although  1  was  born  in  Paris  ;  my 
father  was  an  Englishman.” 

‘‘  Then  we  are  fellow-countrymen,”  I 
exclaimed,  ”  and  ought  to  be  friends.  Is 
your  friend,  your  friend  who  is — who  is 
so  very  ill,  English  too  ?” 
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The  lad’s  face  saddened  again.  ”  No, 
— she  is  French.” 

Then  I  paused  for  a  moment.  ‘‘  I  won¬ 
der  if  I  might  ask  you  to  do  me  a  veiy 
great  favor  f”  I  said  gently.  ‘‘  I  should 
have  asked  you  in  any  case,  but  now  that 
I  know  you  are  an  Englishman  like  my¬ 
self  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  only  bought  this  doll  for  you, 
so  you  must  take  it  and  give  it  to  your 
friend.” 

“  Bought  the  doll  for  me  !”  he  echoed. 
”  Why,  you  don’t  know  me  !” 

“  Perhaps  I  don’t,  but  I  bought  the 
doll  for  you,  and  you  must  take  it.  You 
and  I  are  fellow-countrymen  and  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  so  you  must  not  refuse  me, 
mon  ami.  Remember  it  is  not  for  you, 
but  for  your  dying  friend  !”  Then,  as  I 
said  these  words  and  thrust  forward  the 
box,  a  poor  thin  emaciated  little  hand 
was  raised  timidly  and  took  it. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said  simply.  “  I 
will  take  it  for  my  friend.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  will  pay  you  in  a  month. 
I  can  save  the  money  by  that  time  and 
will  send  it  to  you  then,  if  you  can  wait 
so  long.” 

‘‘  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  wait, 
and  for  more  than  a  month,  or  two,  or 
five,  or  twelve  months.  You  must  not 
trouble  yourself  about  that.” 

“  Then  I  will  take  it,  sir,”  said  this 
strange  boy,  ‘‘  if  you  can  wait,  for  my 
little  friend  is  dying,  and  Death  will  not 
wait  !  You  must  give  me  your  name  and 
address,  please,  and  I  will  give  you  mine. 
Believe  me,  you  shall  have  the  money 
back  in  four  weeks,  if - ”  and  he  hesi¬ 

tated,  ‘‘  if  I  live.”  Then  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket,  took  out  a  soiled  envelope 
and  gave  it  to  me.  ‘‘  I  have  an  absurd 
name,”  he  said,  “  but  that’s  not  my  fault ; 
Koselin  Tudor,  298  Rue  St.  Marc.  I  am 
a  copyist  ;  most  of  the  authors  in  Paris 
know  me  ;  M.  Dumas  has  been  very  kind 
to  me.” 

”  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tudor.  Here  is  my 
card  ;  there  is  no  address  on  it,  but  if  you 

write  to  me  to  the - Club,  London, 

it  will  be  sure  to  find  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  staying  here  in  Paris  at  the 
Hotel  Westminster  for  ten  days  longer. 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  something  of 

you.  I  should  like - ”  and  I  hesitated. 

‘‘  I  should  like  you  to  let  me  be  your 
friend.”  Once  again  the  tears  mounted 
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to  Ihoite  strange  lutninons  eyes  and  welled 
up  to  tbo  poor  tired  eyelids  that  showed 
very  evident  tokens  of  work  done  by 
night. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said.  “  You 
are  very  kind  to  me  ;  but  you  are  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  am  only  a  copyist.” 

‘‘  Never  mind,”  I  replied  with  affected 
gaycty.  “  You  are  ccitainlv  my  superior 
in  one  way,  for  you  woik,  whereas  I, 
unfortunately,  do  nothing, — except  per¬ 
haps  harm.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly, 
and  then  proceeded  with  great  precision 
and  gravity,  but  in  a  listless  tone  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  terrible  fatigue  bor¬ 
dering  on  despair  ;  ‘‘  As  I  have  taken 

this  doll  you  have  lieen  kind  enough  to 
offer  me,  and  as  I  am  forced  to  keep  you 
so  long  waiting  liefore  I  can  lepay  you, 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  do  it.” 

“  No,  you  must  not  ;  not  if  it  pains 
you.  ” 

“  Nothing  pains  me  :  nothing  will  ever 
pain  me  any  more.  This  doll  is  for  a 
little  girl  who  is  dying.  Sheisonly  seven, 
but  she  is  consumptive,  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  have  given  her  up.  She  is  living 
with  me,  and  just  before  she  was  taken 
ill, — more  than  a  month  ago  now — she 
saw  this  doll.  We  were  walking  here 
together  one  morning  and  she  saw  it,  and 
wanted  it — not  exactly  as  a  plaything — ” 
here  he  paused,  and  then  continued  in  a 
lower  tone — “  because  it  reminded  her  of 
her  mother.”  Then,  after  another  pause, 
he  added,  ”  Her  mother  is  dead  !  So  I 
decided  to  save  my  money  and  buy  it  for 
her,”  he  continued.  “  Of  course  I  said 
nothing  to  her  about  it  at  first,  for  I  was 
not  sure  of  saving  so  much  money,  but 
then  she  fell  ill,  and  then — and  then — the 
doctor  gave  her  up,  and  then  I  managed 
to  get  some  extra  work  to  do,  and  saw  that 
1  was  certain  of  being  able  to  save  the 
money,  so  I  told  her.  I  told  her  ten  days 
ago  that  she  might  be  happy  at  least  once 
before  she  died  ;  and  since  then  every 
morning  and  every  evening  we  have 
counted  up  what  was, saved,  and  I  have 
come  here  to  make  sure  the  doll  was  not 
yet  sold.  This  evening  I  got  the  last  five 
francs  for  a  play  I  am  copying  for  M.  Sar- 
dou,  and  went  home  and  told  Marie  and 
then  came  on  hete.  You  know  the  rest. 
She  is  waiting  for  me  ;  it  would  break  her 
heart  if  I  came  back  without  the  doll. 
That  is  why  1  take  it.” 


Then  came  a  pause.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak — who  indeed  could  have  spoken 
at  such  a  moment  ? — but  I  took  his  hand 
in  mine,  and  pressed  it,  and  he  understood 
me.  ”  Is  this  little  girl  related  to  you  ?” 
I  said  at  last. 

He  turned  his  head  aside.  “No,  she 
is  not  related  to  me  ;  neither  she  nor  I 
have  any  relations  ;  but — but — 1  knew 
her  mother.” 

“  And  is  there  really  no  hope  ?  Has 
she  had  the  best  medical  advice  ?  Surely 
if  she  were  sent  to  a  warm  climate  she 
might  recover.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  No, — there  is 
no  hope.  She  has  had  the  best  medical 
advice  ;  M.  Gondinet  sent  Dr.  Potain  to 
see  her.  Her  time  has  come  and  she 
must  go  !”  These  last  words  came  almost 
as  a  wail. 

After  a  pause  I  resumed  timidly, 
”  Did  she  inherit  this  consumption  from 
her  mother,  do  you  think  ?” 

He  tnined  on  me  quickly,  almost  fierce¬ 
ly,  but  on  failing  to  recognize  what  he 
had  evidently  feared  to  read  in  my  face, 
he  dropped  his  eyes  and  shuddered. 
“  No,”  he  said,  almost  in  a  whis|>€r, 
“  she  did  not  inherit  it.  It  is  trouble 
that  has  brought  it  on, — her  mother  did 
not  die  of  consumption.” 

Then,  after  another  long  pause,  I  broke 
the  silence.  ”  Well,  I  am  mote  than  glad 
to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Tudor,  but  I  must 
not  keep  you  any  longer  now.  You  must 
go  back  to  her,  for  she  will  be  waiting 
for  you.  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
you  ?  I  can’t  tell  you  how  thankful  I 
should  be  if  .you  would  only  let  me  try  to 
make  your  little  friend  happier  while  she 
lives.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  I 
grasped  warmly. 

‘‘Thank  you,”  he  murmured,  greatly 
agitated  ;  ‘‘  but  you  have  done  all  already. 
She  will  want  nothing  now,  and  I  want 
nothing.  I  can  work.” 

‘‘  But  you  will  let  me  come  to  see 
you  ?”  I  urged. 

He  hesitated,  and  then  said  gravely, 
‘‘  No,  perhaps  you  had  better  not  ;  we 
have  only  two  rooms,  and  she  is  so  very 
ill  your  visit  might  disturb  her,  but  if  you 
care  to  see  me - ”  and  he  paused. 

‘*  Well,  I  do  care  to  see  you  ;  tell  me 
where  and  when  I  can.” 

‘‘Do  you  know  a  little  cafe  near  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Marc, — nearly  op- 
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posite  the  stage  entrance  of  the  Op4ra 
Coinique  ?” 

“1  do  ;  when  can  I  meet  you  there  f 
Any  time  will  suit  me,  late  or  early,  but 
let  it  be  to-morrow.” 

“  To  morrow  then,  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  And  now  good-by  till  then.  I 
shall  not  thank  you,  sir,  again  ;  you  are 
giving  the  first  joy  she  has  known  to  a 
dying  child, — how  can  I  thank  you  for 
that?”  And  again  we  clasped  hands. 
“  Good  by.” 

“  Good-by,  Tudor,  till  to-morrow. 
Good-by,  and  God  bless  you  1”  And 
then  we  parted,  and  I  stood  still  in  the 
passage  watching  the  stunted,  frail  figure 
of  the  poor  boy,  as  he  eagerly  threaded 
his  way  through  the  gay  crowd  of  loung¬ 
ers  and  merry  makers,  clasping  his  pre¬ 
cious  box  in  his  arms  and  hurrying  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  child  that  haply  he  might 
be  in  time  to  bring  her  joy  before  the 
Great  Consoler  came.  But  1  now,  standing 
there  alone,  became  conscious  almost  for 
the  first  time  of  the  cold  wind,  and  making 
my  way  out  of  the  passage  to  the  boule¬ 
vard,  1  turned  to  the  left,  deciding  that 
it  would  be  far  less  uncomfortable,  on  the 
whole,  to  walk  than  to  get  into  a  draughty 
cab.  What  should  I  do, — go  to  the  club 
or  go  to  bed  ?  It  was  too  early  for  the 
latter,  and  moreover,  ray  interview  with 
this  youth  had  so  affected  me  that  no 
thought  of  sleep  was  possible,  so  when  my 
idle  steps  brought  me  to  the  Place  de 
r Opera,  I  turned  into  the  Opera  House 
and  went  up  to  the  club  box.  The  opera 
was  over,  but  the  ballet.  La  Korriyane, 
bad  but  just  begun,  and  as  1  entered,  the 
well-known  graceful  music  reached  my 
ears  and  the  dainty  Uosita  Mauri  came 
slowly  from  the  back  in  the  pat  de  la 
Sabotiere.  The  club-box  was  packed 
tight,  and  indeed  the  whole  house  was 
crowded  ;  but  feeling  no  desire  either  to 
talk  scandal  with  the  men  or  pay  my  court 
to  any  of  my  many  fair  friends,  1,  after 
having  given  my  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  grace  of  Kosita,  left  the  box  and 
the  bouse,  intending  to  stroll  up  to  the 
Cercle  de  I’Union  and  then  go  to  bed. 
As  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House 
lighting  a  cigar,  1  felt  a  band  placed 
lightly  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turning, 
I  saw  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  the 
famous  tavant  and  fashionable  physician, 
Leopold  Maryx,  the  great  specialist  for  all 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and  cer- 
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tainly  one  of  the  most  curious  products  of 
our  civilization.  Of  his  early  years  but 
little  really  was  known,  but  the  legend 
ran  that  he  bad  at  one  time  been  iin- 
menselv  rich,  owning  a  great  number  of 
slaves  and  vast  plantations  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  that  then,  having  had  a  taste 
for  medical  science,  he  had  attended  to 
and  experimented  on  his  own  slaves  when 
a  mere  boy,  in  this  way  gaining  a  wide 
practical  experience  at  an  age  when  most 
youths  are  trying  to  stumble  through 
Virgil  at  school.  The  War  of  Secession 
had,  of  course,  ruined  him,  but  as  be 
was  at  that  time  still  quite  young,  ho 
determined  to  dedicate  the  remains  of  his 
fortune  to  completing  his  medical  studies, 
and  had  for  that  purpose  come  to  Europe 
and  sat  under  most  of  the  scientific  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  day,  laboring  incessantly 
and  sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  his 
endeavors  to  realize  the  dreams  of  his 
ambition.  He  very  soon  became  famous, 
astonishing  with  bis  audacious  experiments 
the  mure  sedate  and  prudent  medicos  of 
the  old  world  ;  and  of  course  his  sudden 
fame  made  him  many  enemies,  ”  Charla¬ 
tan”  and  ”  Quack”  being  the  least  un¬ 
kind  epithets  levelled  at  his  head  by  his 
envious  colleagues.  At  length  Maryx 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  challenging 
a  very  eminent  physician  who  bad  in¬ 
sulted  him,  but  who  was  old  enough  to  be 
bis  father,  he  shut  him  through  the  heart. 
”  That’s  the  first  patient  1  have  lust  !” 
he  cynically  remarked  when  his  opponent 
fell  before  his  fire.  Then  the  scientific 
world  of  Europe  set  up  a  howl  uf  execra¬ 
tion,  which  Maryx  quietly  answered  by 
restoring  to  health  a  Prime  Minister  and 
a  Hebrew  financier,  both  of  whom  had 
been  given  up  for  lost  by  all  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  day.  There  was  no 
withstanding  such  arguments  as  these,  so 
the  fatal  duel  was  forgotten  and  Maryx 
once  more  became  the  rage.  He  resided 
in  Vienna — where  indeed  I  had  first 
met  him — but  be  had  a  pied  d  terre  in 
Paris,  where  many  of  his  most  influential 
and  illustrious  patients  lived.  He  was 
an  avowed  atheist,  a  man  of  the  loosest 
morals,  a  confirmed  and  desperate  gambler, 
and  a  hardened  cynic  ;  but  as  his  visits 
almost  invariably  restored  health  to  the 
ailing,  and  always  afforded  amusement  to 
the  idle,  bis  society  was  courted  by  all 
who  were  really  unwell  and  by  all  who 
imagined  themselves  to  be  so,  that  is  to 
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my,  in  other  words,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind. 

“  Wliat,  Maryx  !”  I  exclaimed  as  I 
shook  hands  warmly  with  my  illastrioiis 
friend.  Yoa  in  Paris  at  Christmas 
time  !” 

“  I  am  only  here  for  forty-eight  hours. 

I  came  on  to  see  the  Princesso  de  Dirac, 
and  return  to  Vienna  to  morrow  night.  I 
haven’t  seen  you  for  months  1  Have  you 
anything  special  to  do  to-night  ?  Any 
engagement  ?”  • 

“  \o.  Why  f” 

“  Would  you  like  to  see  a  man  guillo¬ 
tined  ?  Because,  if  you  would,  you  had 
better  come  with  me.  It’s  a  bore  going 
alone,  and  I  don’t  want  a  man  with  me 
who  is  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self.” 

”  I  shall  certainly  not  do  that.  When 
is  it  f” 

”  To-nijrht,  or  rather  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  I  have  cards  from  the  Prefecture.” 

‘‘Who  is  it!” 

“Corsi.” 

”  The  man  who  killed  that  woman  in 
the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  ?” 

Maryx  nodded. 

‘‘  I  remember  seeing  that  poor  woman 
play  in  the  TroU  Margott  at  the  Bouffes 
two  or  three  years  ago.” 

”  She  was  pretty,  was  she  not  ?”  asked 
Maryx. 

“  Yes,  very.” 

‘‘  Tani  /M*/ 'there  are  not  many  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  this  extraordinary  man.  ‘‘  Well, 
will  you  come  !” 

‘‘  Is  it  very  horrible  1” 

Certainly  not ;  not  at  all.  This  will 
be  the  seventh  I  have  seen.  The  worst 
part  is  the  waiting — the  trick  itself  is  done 
in  a  minute,”  and  the  great  physician 
made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  to  indicate 
swiftness. 

‘‘  Well,  I’ll  go,  doctor,  of  course,  for 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  your  society.” 
Maryx  nodded  and  smiled.  ”  What  time 
does  it  take  place  ?” 

*‘  About  live.” 

‘‘Five!  Diable!  And  what  are  yon 
going  to  do  till  then,  Maryx  f” 

‘‘  Try  my  luck  there,”  he  said,  smiling 
and  pointing  to  the  Washington  Club. 
‘‘  And  you  ?” 

‘‘  I  am  going  to  the  Union  for  a  few 
minntes,  for  1  want  to  see  a  man  from  our 
Embassy  if  I  can,  and  then  I  shall  go  back 
to  my  hotel.  Will  you  call  for  me  f  I’m 
Naw  Saaias. — You  UI.,  No.  3. 


staying  at  the  Westminster  ;  it’s  on  our 
way.” 

‘‘  Very  well  then  ;  I’ll  be  with  you  at 
about  half  past  three  or  four.  It’s  a  devil 
of  a  distance,  yon  know,  to  the  Place  de 
la  Roquctte,  so  don’t  keep  me  waiting.” 

‘‘  I  sha’n’t  keep  you  waiting.  You  will 
find  me  there  waiting  for  you,  probably 
asleep.” 

‘‘  Capital  !  till  half-past  three  then,” 
and  the  great  specialist  picked  his  way 
across  the  boulevard  to  the  gambling 
rooms. 

I  failed  to  find  the  man  I  was  in  search 
of  at  the  Cercle  de  I ’Union,  and  so  within 
an  hour  of  having  parted  with  Leopold 
Maryx  I  found  myself  seated  alone  by  my 
fire-side  at  the  Westminster,  having  given 
orders  to  admit  the  doctor  when  he  should 
call  in  the  early  morning.  As  I  lighted 
my  cigar  and  seated  myself  by  the  blazing 
logs  the  thought  occurred  to  me  how  odd 
an  evening  I  had  been  spending,  to  be 
sure  1  One  thing  I  was  determined  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
this  dying  child  and  this  strange  lad.  I 
knew  I  should  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  latter,  for  I  could  see  that  his  was  a 
high-spirited  and  independent  nature,  but 
I  told  myself  that  I  would  let  nothing 
daunt  me  and  that,  no  matter  at  what  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  or  money,  I  would  labor  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  bring  these  two — the  child 
and  her  self-sacrificing  protector — to  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend  in  whose  power  per¬ 
chance  it  might  lie  to  bring  sunlight  into 
their  joyless  lives.  Having  so  decided  I 
threw  away  my  cigar,  took  up  the  Debate, 
and  erelong  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  great  doctor  saying  calmly  : 
‘‘  Come ;  we  must  not  be  late  ;  it  is 
time  I” 

II. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
piercingly  cold,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
looked  perfectly  deserted  as  my  com- 
anion  and  I,  both  well  mutBed  in  furs, 
urried  into  the  Jiacre  which  the  doctor 
had  come  in  from  the  club,  Maryx  giving 
the  ominous  order,  a  la  Roquette!  to  the 
coachman  in  what  seemea  to  me  a  need¬ 
lessly  melodramatic  tone  of  voice. 

‘‘  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  after  a 
while,”  explained  the  great  man,  pulling 
at  his  cigar,  ‘‘  for  you  can  well  imagine  I 
am  not  taking  all  this  trouble  out  of  mere 
28 
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morbid  cariosity.  I  »m  going  an  a  pro- 
feiuional  man,  and  to  study.  I  have  a 
special  permission  to  accompany  the 
officials  to  the  condemned  cell  when  they 
go  to  tell  the  convict  he  must  prepare  to 
die,  and  I  shall  stay  close  by  the  man  an- 
til  his  head  falls.  Of  course,  however,  I 
can’t  take  you  with  me.”  I  shuddered. 

‘‘  I  would  not  accompany  you  if  I  could, 
mm  cher,"  I  exclaimed.  ‘‘Do  they 
suffer  much,  do  you  think  f” 

Maryx  nodded  his  head  wisely.  ‘‘  That 
depends  upon  the  individual.  They  would 
probably  suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  were  it 
really  the  knife  that  killed  them,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  convict  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead  when  he  is  thrown  on  to  the 
plank.” 

‘‘  But  what  do  you  expect  to  see  that 
will  interest  you  in  your  special  depart¬ 
ment  before  the  man  is  killed  I” 

‘‘  What  do  you  call  my  special  depart¬ 
ment  f”  inquired  Maryx  with  an  amused 
smile. 

‘‘  The  nerves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
of  course.” 

‘‘  Quel  toupet !"  murmured  the  great 
man.  ‘‘I  don’t  as  a  matter  of  fact  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  anything  very  interesting,  but 
stiU  I  may,  for  Corsi  is,  they  say,  no  ordi¬ 
nary  criminal,  and  perhaps  his  death  will 
be  no  ordinary  death,  llis  courage  is,  I 
believe,  not  assumed,  but  the  real  thing, 
not  bravado,  but  real  bravery — an  abso¬ 
lute  contempt  for  death.  I  shall  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  whether  this  keeps  up  to  the 
very  lasL”  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  add¬ 
ed  :  ‘‘We  whose  business  it  is  to  prolong 
life  can  never  fail  to  learn  something  by 
perching  as  close  to  death  as  possible, 
clinging  as  it  were  around  those  about  to 
depart  until  the  one  is  suddenly  pulled  in, 
and  click  !  the  door  is  slammed  in  our 
faces  !” 

This  was  one  of  those  peculiar  speeches 
for  which  Maryx  was  famous,  and  which 
his  numerous  enemies  declared  that  he 
made  for  tlie  gallery,  but  which  at  all 
events  were  one  of  the  causes  of  his  being 
constantly  in  hot  water  with  his  less  talka¬ 
tive  brother  savantg.  We  both  now  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence,  Maryx  evidently  en¬ 
joying  his  cigar,  and  I  vainly  endeavoring 
to  find  in  my  heart  some  excuse  for  thus 
sinning  against  the  elementary  laws  of 
taste  and  good  feeling  by  going  to  see  a 
fellow-creature  put  to  death  out  of  mere 
morbid  curiosity. 


Suddenly  Maryx  leant  forward.  ‘‘  Here 
we  are  !”  b«  said,  and  let  down  the  win¬ 
dow  as  the  carriage  stopped.  We 
alighted,  and  the  doctor  telling  the  coach¬ 
man  where  to  wait  for  us,  we  passed  on 
through  the  crowd  to  the  cordon  of 
Gardes  de  Paris.  ‘‘  Car  teg  de  la  Prefect- 
tire,”  murmured  my  companion,  produc¬ 
ing  them.  The  brigadier  after  a  close 
inspection,  both  of  the  cards  and  of  our¬ 
selves,  muttered  a  gruff  Paggez  !  and  we 
penetrated  into  the  infernal  circle  wherein 
the  Dance  of  Death — but  this  time  a 
geul — was  shortly  to  be  performed.  The 
soldiers  lined  the  great  Place  de  la  Uo- 
quette,  keeping  the  mob  back,  so  there 
was  a  large  open  space  absolutely  empty 
save  for  the  presence  of  a  few  shadows, 
which  I  took,  rightly  or  wrongly  I  know 
not.  to  repesent  reporters  for  the  press. 

Maryx  looked  at  his  watch.  ‘‘  We  shall 
not  have  to  wait  long  now.  Tant  mieux  ! 
It  is  desperately  cold  !”  he  murmured,  and 
then  turning  to  me  said,  ‘‘  You  won’t 
mind  my  leaving  you  now,  will  you  ? 
I  ought  to  go  into  toe  prison.” 

‘‘  Go,  by  all  means,”  I  replied.  ‘‘  I 
would  rather  be  alone.” 

‘‘  Very  well  then.  Do  you  see  that 
bench  f  When  the  men  come  to  erect  the 
guillotine  the  police  will  force  you  all  back 
to  the  sidewalk.  You  will  not  find  a 
better  place  to  see  from  than  that  bench, 
so  when  it’s  all  over  I’ll  come  for  you 
there,  and  if  I  don’t  find  you  there,  you 
know  where  our  cab  is — I  shall  go  on 
there  at  once  and  wait  for  you.” 

‘‘  Very  well,”  I  assented  ;  and  Maryx 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  in  the  direction 
of  the  prison  wheie  the  condemned  man 
lay.  I  walked  to  the  bench  he  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  me,  and  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  Grande  Koquette,  wherein  the  pris¬ 
oners  condemned  to  death  sleep  their  last 
sleep  on  earth,  faces  the  Petite  Koquette 
or  prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  so  that 
here  we  have  in  this  comparatively  small 
space  the  whole  history  of  human  villainy 
— from  the  first  petty  larceny  which  brings 
the  mere  infant  to  the  refonnatory  to  the 
cruel  murder  leading  to  the  condemned 
cell  from  whence  the  hardened  outcast 
walks  to  the  scaffold.  Il9rrible  as  the 
place  is  at  the  best  of  times  it  is  of  course 
rendered  ten  times  more  detestable  on  such 
a  night  as  the  one  I  am  describing,  by  the 
fact  of  all  that  is  more  vicious  and  evil  in 
the  French  capital  being  attracted  thither 
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to  see  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  played 
out  and  the  curtain  and  the  knife  fall  to¬ 
gether  on  the  story  of  an  ill-spent  life. 
The  authorities  had,  as  I  have  said,  encir¬ 
cled  the  place  wherein  only  persons  pro- 
vided  with  tickets  of  admission  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  penetrate,  but  coming  from  be¬ 
yond  this  infernal  circle,  could  be  heard 
the  cries  and  murmurs  of  the  mob  massed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cordon,  laughing, 
singing,  cat-calling  and  chattering  like 
jackals. 

Voyez  ce  Gorsi : 

Toyez  oe  Corps  14  ! 

some  hoarse  voice  broke  out,  braying  to 
the  well-known  tune  in  Lea  Clochea  de 
Comeville,  and  the  refrain  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  a  hundred  cynical  mounte¬ 
banks.  Could  the  sound  of  this  ghastly 
mirth  reach  the  condemned  cell  1  won¬ 
dered,  and  this  gay  strain  wedded  to  such 
terribly  significant  words  be  the  first  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  doomed  man  that  the  end  had 
come  f 

I  began  walking  up  and  down  to  keep 
warm,  longing  for  the  dawn  to  break,  the 
shadows  in  the  enclosed  space  becoming 
every  moment  more  numerous  as  the  hour 
for  the  final  expiation  drew  nigh.  Now 
the  half  hour  struck  and  some  verses  of 
poor  Albeit  Glatigny  came  to  my  mind. 

Espoirs  I  Ruines  ecroul^s 
Le  bonhenr  avars  s’entuit ; 

Voici  lea  heares  desoKw 
Qol  tentent  dans  la  grande  unit. 

Was  he  awake,  I  wondered — the  man 
for  whom  this  night  would  be,  dark  as  it 
was,  the  brightest  he  could  hope  to  see 
forevermore  !  Awabe  and  thinking,  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  which  might 
have  been  illuminated  with  the  pure  light 
of  tenderness  and  pity,  transformed  by  a 
hideous  slaughter  trick  into  a  noisome  dun- 

feon  re-echoing  with  the  wailing  of  the 
ates  t 

^vite  tout  ce  qne  Ton  aims  ; 

Fuis  jusqn’4  la  fleur  ;  reste  senle 
£t  dans  ton  navrement  snprOme 
Drape-toi,  comiue  en  nn  linceuil. 

How  dark  it  was  !  The  moon  had  gone 
long  ago,  and  the  stars  had  gone,  and  the 
dawn  would  not  yet  come  !  Death  had 
perhaps  told  Light  to  wait  until  the  trag¬ 
edy  on  the  scaffold  should  be  over,  and 
morning,  finger  on  lip,  was  standing 
hushed  with  awe,  hesitating  to  unfold  her 


gleams  of  hope  until  the  shadows  of  de¬ 
spair  should  have  dispersed. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  light,  and  then  an¬ 
other  and  another,  and  then  the  crowd 
that  had  during  the  last  few  minutes  been 
chilled  and  tired  into  comparative  silence 
broke  forth  again,  as  if  reinvigorated  and 
refreshed  by  what  it  saw  approaching — 
the  guillotine  !  Slowly  up  the  ascent, 
drawn  by  a  white  horse  and  with  police¬ 
men  walking  on  either  side  came  a  long 
fourgon  or  covered  cart,  and  through  a 
small  window  in  the  side  a  light  was  seen 
gleaming,  revealing  shadows  passing  to 
and  fro — the  shadows  of  the  guardians  of 
the  instrument  of  death,  of  the  valets  of 
the  guillotine.  The  first  cart  was  followed 
by  another,  but  this  second  one  was  alto¬ 
gether  dark  and  sombre,  and  as  these  two 
terrible  vehicles  came  lumbering  slowly 
up,  they  were  followed  by  a  common  cab 
— that  in  which  the  priesi  would  proceed 
to  the  cemetery,  when  the  guillotine 
should  have  done  its  worst.  The  two 
carta  stopped,  one  behind  the  other,  but 
the  driver  of  the  cab  turned  quietly  to  the 
left  and  drew  up  by  the  curbstone,  as  if 
bespoken  by  Death  and  willing  to  wait 
patiently,  knowing  that  his  fare  would  net 
deceive  him.  The  police  now  pressed  us 
back  to  make  more  room  for  the  coiijirg 
performance.  Place  a  aa  Majeate  La 
Mort !  they  might  have  cried  as  they 
drove  ns  back,  and  as  men  looking  like 
carpenters  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness,  and  opening  one  of  the 
carts  with  a  key  began  taking  out  the 
beams  and  posts,  the  cross  beams  and 
bolts,  laying  them  carefully  on  the  ground 
preparatory  to  the  building  up  of  the 
throne  on  which  the  King  of  Terrois 
would  shortly  sit  to  hold  his  court.  I 
turned  my  head  aside  in  horror,  but  my 
eyes  lighted  on  a  still  more  hideous  sight 
— two  baskets,  the  one  small  but  deep 
placed  close  to  the  guillotine  and  on  a  level 
with  it  in  front — the  other,  long  and  com¬ 
paratively  shallow,  placed  to  the  right  of 
the  fatal  plank  ;  in  the  first  mentioned, 
the  small  but  deep  one,  a  tall  burly  youth 
with  bare  arms  was  scratching  out  a  place 
in  the  sawdust  for  the  head,  and  the  pun¬ 
gent  particles  as  they  mounted  made  him 
sneeze  !  I  closed  my  eyes  ;  and  as  a  sar¬ 
donic  whisper  came  to  iiiy  memory  the 
words  of  Jean  Paul — “  When  the  heart  is 
made  the  altar  of  God,  then  the  head,  the 
mental  faculties,  are  the  lights  on  that 
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altar  1”  Aye !  bnt  when  the  heart  is 
made  the  altar  of  the  Devil — what  of  the 
head  then,  friend  Richter  f  When  I 
opened  my  eyes  again  the  night  had  taken 
one  terrible  leap  toward  morning.  The 
dawn  was  breaking,  and  I  then,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  the  double  row  of 
mounted  ytnt-d' armtt  facing  the  scaffold, 
the  officers  in  front ;  and  this  sight,  re¬ 
minding  me,  as  it  did,  that  it  was  a  stern 
act  of  justice  and  not  a  revelry  of  revenge 
that  I  was  about  to  witness  refreshed  me 
as  a  breath  of  air  coming  from  a  purer 
world. 

“  Ah  !  there  they  go  !”  murmured  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  a  man  standing  by  my 
side,  and  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes  I  saw  the  significant  movement  to 
which  he  alluded — five  or  six  individuals 
slowly  disappearing  into  the  prison  through 
the  little  wicket-gate,  which  closed  noise¬ 
lessly  behind  them.  They  had  gone  to 
tell  him,  it  had  at  length  begun,  the  prel¬ 
ude  to  the  end,  and  if  the  condemned 
wretch  had  not  heard  or  suspected  any¬ 
thing  before  that  night  he  would  be  know, 
ing  now  !  This  thought  was  terrible  to 
me.  The  sight  of  the  merciless  compos¬ 
ure  of  the  sombre  prison-walls,  while  my 
imagination  whispered  to  me  what  must 
be  going  on  within  them,  drove  me  mad 
and  filled  my  heart  suddenly  with  im¬ 
mense  pity  for  the  man  about  to  die. 
Everything  was  against  him,  everything 
and  everybody — but  here  a  prolonged  gasp 
of  horror  proceeding  from  a  thousand 
throats  chilled  my  heart  to  silence,  and 
turning,  as  if  spell-bound,  my  reluctant 
eyes  were  riveted  to  what  they  fell  upon. 
The  great  central  gate  of  the  prison  was 
open  wide,  and  from  it  a  white  figure  and 
a  black  figure  emerged  side  by  side,  the 
condemned  man  and  the  priest,  the  felon 
looking  like  an  armless  doll,  fashioned  to 
amose  a  nursery  full  of  gibbering  demons, 
for  his  head  was  shaved,  his  arms  pin¬ 
ioned  back,  and  his  legs  tied  so  tightly  to¬ 
gether  that  he  could  only  totter  or  waddle 
forward,  pushed  gently  from  behind  by 
the  headsman’s  aid,  like  a  baby  learning  to 
walk  or  like  a  toy  moving  by  clockwork. 
1  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the  priest  was 
in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  encourage  and  comfort  his  charge, 
holding  up  in  his  trembling  hand  a  crucifix 
before  the  hideous  face  which  seemed  to 
pay  no  heed,  to  see  no  cross,  no  Saviour, 
DO  hope — only  the  guillotine,  the  red 


beams,  the  knife,  the  baskets.  But  I  was 
only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  words  and 
movements  of  the  priest,  for  my  whole  at¬ 
tention  was  taken  np  by  the  other,  the  one 
who  would  go  on  when  the  priest  should 
be  forced  to  stop,  the  one  who  would  have 
to  continue  his  journev  alone,  and  only 
stop — ah,  where  would  iiis  dreadful  jour¬ 
ney  end,  and  what  at  that  journey’s  end 
would  be  awaiting  him  t  And  so,  wad¬ 
dling,  tottering,  he  who  had  once  been  a 
man,  bnt  who  now  looked  hardly  human, 
came  out  to  death  ;  his  gaze — if  anything 
so  inexpressibly  terrible  could  be  called  a 
gaze — never  being  removed  from  the  up- 
{>er  beam  of  the  guillotine,  or  rather  from 
that  part  of  the  scaffold  that  was  the  most 
full  of  meaning  to  him — the  knife.  When 
this  terrible  couple — the  man  in  black  and 
the  thing  in  white — had  advanced  within 
two  yards  of  the  guillotine  the  priest 
stopped,  took  the  felon  in  his  arms,  kissed 
him  twice,  and  then  stepped  quickly  back. 
Even  as  he  did  so  the  white  thing  was 
seized  and  hurled  with  great  violence  for¬ 
ward  on  to  the  plank,  the  executioner 
waved  his  hands,  the  plank  fell  forward 
and  the  knife  shot  down  with  a  re-echo¬ 
ing,  tremendous  crash,  and  then  a  wild 
scream  rent  the  air,  and  turning,  I  saw 
some  one  who  had  been  standing  not  far 
from  me  fall  backwards  in  a  dead  faint, 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  horror  of  the 
scene,  and  as  he  fell  I  recognized  iiiy 
strange  young  friend  and  fellow-country¬ 
man — Roselin  Tudor. 

III. 

PcBHiao  my  way  roughly  through  the 
crowd  1  was  by  the  lad’s  side  at  once. 

”  I  know  him,”  1  exclaimed,  ”  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine.”  Then,  turning  to  the 
policeman,  1  said,  ”  I  came  up  here  with 
Professor  Ijeopold  Maryx,  and — ” 

”  Ah  !  Dr.  Maryx  !”  exclaimed  a 
young  man  standing  near.  ”  There  he 
comes.”  And,  indeed,  just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  head  of  the  great  savant  was 
seen  towering  over  the  crowd  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  ray  direction. 

“  What  is  the  matter  !”  he  exclaimed, 
rather  gruffly,  and  evidently  not  in  the 
best  of  humors. 

“  This  young  fellow  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  has  fainted,  that’s  all,”  1  explained. 
”  1  know  where  he  lives  and  want  to  get 
him  home.” 

In  an  instant  I  had  a  hundred  offers  of 
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assistance,  for  the  sight  of  the  red  rosette 
of  a  Commander  cf  the  Legion  of  llooor, 
which  the  doctor  wore  in  his  buttonhole, 
acted  like  a  charm.  The  lad  was  still  un¬ 
conscious,  and  Maryx,  after  having  stared 
at  him  for  a  moment,  suggested  tliat  he 
had  better  be  carried  to  a  neighboring 
wine-shop  and  fortitied  with  some  cordial 
before  being  taken  home.  So  two  stal¬ 
wart  men  lifted  the  light  burden  and  led 
the  way  to  the  nearest  battringue^  Maryx 
and  I  following  in  the  rear. 

“  Well,”  I  ventured  to  inquire,  ”  and 
were  you  pleased  f  Did  you  succeed  in 
observing  anything  of  special  interest  I” 
Maryx  shook  his  head  savagely. 

‘‘  Interest !”  he  echoed.  ‘‘  W’hy,  it 
has  been  an  absolute  waste  of  time  coming 
here.  If  I’d  known  what  I  know  now. 
I’d  have  given  yon  my  card  to  come  alone 
and  stuck  to  the  baccarat.  Why,  the  man 
was  such  an  arrant  coward  that  he  almost 
had  a  lit  when  the  barber’s  scissors 
touclicd  bis  neck  cropping  his  hair.  I 
have  seen  many  criminals  die  in  many 
countries  in  my  life,  but  I  never  saw  such 
an  uninteresting  cur  as  this  Corsi  !” 

”  Itut  they  told  you  he  was  brave.”' 

”  Itah  1  Mere  bravado.  He  counted 
on  the  President  commuting  his  sentence 
at  the  last  minute.  Have  you  got  a 
cigar  I” 

We  had  now  reached  the  shop  and, 
having  explained  matters  to  the  landlord, 
we  were  sliown  into  an  inner  room  where 
the  boy  was  laid  on  a  table  and  Maryx  be¬ 
gan  to  attend  to  him.  No  crowd  had  fol¬ 
lowed  us,  for  I  fancy  fainting-fits  are  not 
uncommon  events  in  that  quarter  on  such 
occasions,  but  the  front  room  of  the  wine¬ 
shop  was  nevertheless  packed  tight  with  a 
vile  mob  of  ruffians  of  every  description, 
who  discussed  the  ghastly  spectacle  tliey 
had  come  to  witness  over  their  absinthe 
and  brandy.  As  their  remarks  were  wholly 
unedifying  1  closed  the  door,  and  as  I 
turned  saw  Tudor  opening  his  eyes.  As 
his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  the  situation  his 
face  fiushed  —  the  strangely  powerful, 
rugged,  ugly  face — and  he  made  a  violent 
endeavor  to  spring  from  the  table,  but 
Maryx  held  him  down  gently  but  firmly. 

“  Be  still,  iny  boy,  be  still,”  he  said, 
in  a  quiet  tone  of  command. 

‘‘  Where  am  If  Who  are  you !” 
gasped  the  boy  in  French,  but  then  as  I 
approached  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  he 
fell  back  overcome  with  astonishment, 


murmuring  in  English,  “  You  here  f  Am 
I  dreaming  f” 

‘‘No,  my  dear  fellow,”  I  replied 
cheerfully,  *‘  you  are  not  dreaming.  You 
are  all  right  now.  You  fainted,  that’s  all, 
and  I  happened  luckily  to  be  by  and  took 
the  liberty  of  taking  care  of  you.  You’ll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute.” 

‘‘  Where  am  I  f”  he  inquired  in  a 
husky  voice.  ‘‘  How  did  I  faint!  Where 
did  1  faint !” 

”  W’hy,  you  came  up  here  as  I  did,  I 
suppose,  to  see  the  man  guillotined, 
and — ” 

‘‘  Oh,  I  remember  3”  murmured  the 
poor  lad,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  and  falling 
Wk  he  became  once  more  in.scnsible. 
This  second  fainting-fit  lasted  much  longer 
than  the  previous  one,  lasted  indeed  so 
long  that  I  could  see  it  caused  Maryx  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety,  although  he  said  noth¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  Ah,  it’s  all  right  now,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  at  length  as  the  lad  gave  signs  of 
recovering  consciousness,  ‘‘  and  high  time 
too.”  Then,  taking  up  a  glass  of  kirsch 
he  bent  over  the  lad  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  saying,  ‘‘  Drink  this  at  once,  it  will 
do  you  good.”  A  look  of  suspicion 
crossed  the  scarred  leonine  face,  but  then 
the  poor  eyes  lighted  on  the  magic  rosette, 
he  glanced  at  Maryx  who  was  smiling,  and 
then  at  me,  and  then,  as  if  reassured,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  drank  the  cordial. 

‘‘  Ah,”  said  the  doctor.  ‘‘  That’s  a 
good  lK>y,  now  you’re  all  right.” 

‘‘  Thank  you.  Monsieur,”  murmured 
the  lad  in  French,  ‘‘  you  are  very  kind  to 
me.” 

‘‘  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or 
two,  Tudor,”  I  said,  speaking  in  English, 
‘‘  but  you  must  let  me  see  you  home. 
You  are  too  weak  to  go  home  by  your¬ 
self.” 

‘‘  Oh,  no,”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘  I  can  get 
home  perfectly  well  by  myself  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  I’d  rather.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you’d  rather  do,” 
broke  in  Maryx,  with  affected  sternness. 
‘‘  I  know  better  than  yon  do,  and  I  tell 
you  you  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  home 
by  yourself.  If  you  will  not  let  my 
friend  here  take  yon  home,  I  shall  go 
with  you  myself.  W’hcre  does  he  live  ?” 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  298  Rue  St.  Marc,”  I  replied  in  a 
whisper,  but  the  lad  beard  me,  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

‘‘  Ah  !  you  remember  !”  he  murmured. 
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Maryx  had  taken  oat  his  note-book,  and 
after  scribbling  a  few  lines  on  a  page,  tore 
it  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  lie  lives  near 
a  friend  of  aiiue.  Dr.  Tangpy,  Rue  Louis 
le  Grand,  94.  Send  for  him  at  once  and 
use  my  name.  I  hope  you  take  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  this  lad,  for  he  has  not 
a  year’s  life  left  in  him.”  Maryx  watched 
me  narrowly  as  I  read  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  but  my  face  evidently  revealed  to  him 
nothing  of  importance,  for  as  my  eyes  met 
his,  he  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 
Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  for 
t'ue  frightened  landlord. 

”  Is  there  a  chemist  near  here  I”  he 
inquired. 

‘‘  Yes,  Monsieur — only  two  steps  off.” 
Maryx  wrote  a  few  lines  and  gave  them  to 
the  man,  at  the  same  time  extracting  a 
louis  from  his  pocket. 

”  Bring  back  the  chemist  and  his  nvedi- 
cine  with  him  in  live  minutes  and  I  will 
give  you  this.  Now  be  off  I  Make 
haste  !”  When  the  man  had  gone  Maryx 
turned  to  me.  You  had  letter  go  to 
our  cab  and  have  it  brought  to  the  door 
here  at  once.  I  shall  take  this  lad  back 
s’ith  me  myself  ;  he  interests  me.  There 
will  be  no  room  for  you,  so  yon  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  on  to  his  home  before  us  and  pre¬ 
pare  his  friends.  You  are  no  good  here, 
and  you  may  he  useful  there.  We  shall 
be  there  soon  after  you.”  I  hesitated. 

‘‘  What  is  it  ?”  asked  the  great  man  ; 
then  he  added  impatiently,  almost  rudely, 
”  Why  don't  you  do  as  1  tell  you  I”  I 
had  intended  telling  Maryx  what  I  knew 
of  the  lad’s  home,  but  the  imperative  tone 
in  which  these  last  words  were  uttered 
closed  my  lips  and  I  departed.  When  I 
had  found  our  cab  and  driven  back  in  it, 
the  chemist  had  already  arrived,  and 
Maryx  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  inner  room.  So  I 
left  word  that  I  had  gone  on,  hailed  a 
passing  fiacre,  jumped  in  and  drove  off  to 
the  address  the  lad  had  given  me.  The 
Rue  St.  Marc  is  an  old  street,  and  No.  298 
is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  it,  a  house 
that  had  very  evidently  Wen  hnilt  for 
some  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Paris 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — an 
old  hotel  in  fact,  with  a  splendid  gateway 
and  spacious  courtyard,  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  Wing  now  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  but  even  the  upper 
rooms  Wing  only  let  out  to  most  respect¬ 
able  tenants. 
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It  was  now  nearly  seven,  and  Parisians 
Wing  (although  such  is  not  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  W  the  case)  much  earlier  risers 
than  Londoners,  I  found  the  concierge 
busy  washing  the  courtyard.  lie  was  art 
old  man  and  I  could  see  at  a  glance  one  of 
kind  and  gentle  nature.  I  told  him  at 
once  my  story  ;  how  M.  Tudor,  who  was 
a  friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  mine, 
had  fainted  in  tny  company  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  before,  bow  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  medical  attendance, 
and  bow  I  expected  him  home  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  had  come  on  beforehand  to  tell 
his  friends  of  his  accident. 

“  M.  Tudor  f”  exclaimed  the  worthy 
roan,  almost  letting  the  broom  fall  in  his 
astonishment  and  consternation.  ”  You 
mean  little  Roselin  t”  I  nodded  assent. 

“  Fainted  I”  W  continued,  ‘‘  and  where  ? 
lie  has  lived  hero  two  years,  and  I  never 
knew  him  out  so  late  Wfore,  although  he 
often  sits  up  copying  all  night.  And  to¬ 
night  of  all  nights  I” 

”  Why  do  you  say  *  to-night  of  all 
nights  ’  I”  I  inquired.  The  man  looked 
at  me  evidently  surprised. 

”  Well,  and  Corsi  ?  Wasn’t  it  for  this 
morning  !  The  papers  say  so.”  I  saw  I 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground  and  so 
held  my  peace,  not  wishing  my  pretended 
knowledge  to  elicit  any  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  lad’s  life  which  he  himself  had 
tH)t  told  me  ;  but  my  discretion  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  concierge,  interpreting  by  my 
silence  and  increased  sadness  of  aspect 
that  I  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  proceeded  Ce  gredin  d$  Corel  f 
lie  ought  to  W  guillutined  twice  over,  fur 
he  really  killed  two  people.  M.  Roselin 
will  never  get  over  the  murder  of  Mdlle. 
Marie.” 

“  Mdlle.  Marie  !”  I  echoed,  now  fairly 
amazed.  ”  I  dun’t  understand  1” 

The  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment  and  then  said  suspiciously, 
”  I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  friend  of 
M.  Tudor  f” 

“  So  I  am,”  I  stammered,  ‘‘  but  I  have 
not  known  him  long,  and — ” 

‘‘  Bah  1”  interrupted  the  man.  “  Then 
bis  private  affairs  can  hardly  interest  you. 
Pm  sorry  I  spoke.  1  naturally  thought  as 
he  sent  you  on  to  let  us  know  that — ” 

”  lie  did  not  send  me  on,  be  does  not 
know  that  I  have  come  on,  he — but  here 
he  is  !”  I  abruptly  broke  off  as  a  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Maryx  leant  out 
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of  the  carriage  window  and  beckoned  to 
me  and  the  concierge. 

“  He  tells  mo  he  lives  on  the  fifth  floor  ; 
he  must  he  carried  up  ;  he  can’t  walk.” 
But  here  Tudor,  who  was  lying  half  back 
in  the  arms  of  the  chemist’s  assistant  with 
his  head  on  a  pillow  in  a  half  swoon, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  on  recognizing  the 
eoneierqe  an  expression  of  great  anxiety 
came  over  his  face. 

“  Aristide,”  he  whispered,  catching  his 
breath,  “she  doesn’t  know,  docs  sheT’ 
The  honest  concierge  shook  his  head  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  No,  non  pauvre  ami,  she  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  We  didn’t  know  you  had  gone  out, 
you  said  nothing  to  us  about  it ;  but  when 
iny  wife  went  up  as  usual  this  morning  she 
found  the  little  one  sound  asleep  with  the 
doll  in  her  arms.  That  was  only  half  an 
hour  ago.” 

“  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her  ;  it  was 
selfish  of  me,  but  I  am  punished  for  it.” 
Here  he  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  Maryx 
got  out  of  the  cab  and  took  the  concierge 
and  myself  aside. 

“  This,”  he  said,  “  1  fear  will  be  a  very 
serious  case.  Ills  nervous  system  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  terrible  shock,  and  his  con¬ 
stitution  seems  to  me  to  have  been  always 
weak.  Perhaps  he  works  too  hard.” 
Hf^re  the  concierge,  seeing  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  man  of  importance,  cast  his 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  began  eagerly  : 
“  Oh,  yes.  Monsieur,  he  works  very  hard 
and  he  was  never  strong,  I — ” 

“  Never  mind  now,”  interrupted  the 
doctor.  “  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
him  to  his  bed.  Pray  go  and  tell  your 
wife  and  then  come  back  and  help  us  carry 
him  upstairs  to  his  room.  He  is  sutfering 
from  a  scries  of  fainting  fits  and  I  want  to 
get  him  to  bed  at  once.  Pray  lose  no 
time  ;  I  don’t  want  him  to  faint  in  the 
cab.”  The  wife  of  the  concierge  now  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  being  like  all  the 
Parisiennes  a  most  sensible  and  practical 
although  most  tender-hearted  woman,  she 
wasted  no  time  in  vain  lamentation  but 
gave  me  at  once  some  useful  information. 
I  explained  everything  to  her  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  M.  Tudor  is  an  Englishman,  as  you 
know,  and  I  met  him  last  evening  for  the 
first  time.  He  greatly  interested  me,  and 
I  am  only  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
him.” 

“  Ah  I”  she  interrupted,  “  is  Monsieur 


then  the  gentleman  who  bought,  that  beau¬ 
tiful  doll  for  little  Mariette  !”  I  nodded. 

“  Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her  !  Chere  petite  !  What  she  has 
suffered  and  what  M.  lioselin  has  suffered, 
God  only  knows  !” 

“  She  is  asleep  now,  is  she  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  at  least  she  was  half  an  hour  ago 
— asleep  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  But 
she  is  so  w'eak  she  sleeps  most  of  the 
time  !” 

“  There  is  no  one  else  living  with  them, 
is  there  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  No  one  ;  M.  Roselin  lived  here  alone 
until  the  mother  of  the  little  one  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  then  he  took  her  to  live  with 
him.  But  she  will  not  live  long  ;  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  she  may  die  any  day  now.  ”  These 
few  words  of  explanation  took  only  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  and  were  spoken  as  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  assistant  and  Aristide  were  making, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Maryx,  prepara¬ 
tions  to  lift  the  inanimate  form  (for  the 
poor  boy  had  fainted  again)  from  the  cab. 

“  Let  me,”  said  the  concierge,  “  I  can 
easily  carry  him  alone.  Ho  weighs  noth¬ 
ing,  pauvre  petit!  Here,  Caroline,”  ad¬ 
dressing  his  wife,  “  take  the  key  and  go 
op  with  the  gentlemen  first.” 

“  You  go  with  her,”  said  Maryx,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  “  and  see  that  all  is  right.  I 
will  stay  here  and  see  the  boy  is  properly 
lifted.”  So  turning  into  the  couityard  I 
followed  the  woman,  who  with  key  in 
hand  led  the  way. 

“  We  need  not  disturb  the  little  one,” 
she  explained  breathlessly  as  we  mounted 
the  stairs,  “  M.  Roselin’s  bedroom  where 
he  sleeps  and  works  is  next  to  hers,  but 
there  is  a  thick  wall  between  and  she  will 
hear  nothing  if  we  are  careful.  1  had  no 
idea  he  had  gone  out  ;  he  ought  to  have 
told  ns.  He  came  in  at  midnight  with  the 
doll  ;  we  were  just  going  to  bed,  but  he 
dropped  in  to  see  us  to  ask  us  to  come  up 
and  see  the  little  one’s  delight  So  we 
both  left  the  loge  and  went  up  with  him. 
She  was  waiting  for  him  wide  awake,  for 
he  had  told  her  he  was  going  to  bring  it 
to  her.  She  has  talked  of  nothing  else  for 
weeks  past.  Oh,  Monsieur,  if  you  had 
only  seen  her  joy  it  would  have  made  you 
cry  !  She  heard  us  coming,  for  as  I 
opened  the  door  M.  Roselin  called  out, 

‘  Pve  got  it,  cherie,  Pve  got  it  !  ’  and  we 
found  her  sitting  up  in  b^d  trembling  with 
excitement,  her  arms  outstretched.  Then 
M.  Roselin  ran  up  to  her  and  put  the  box 
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in  her  arms  and  took  her  in  his  and  kissed 
her  and  fondled  her.  lie  was  crying, 
Monsieur,  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  face.  But  the  little  one  hardly  seemed 
to  notice  him,  she  was  so  anxious  to  see 
the  doll,"  and  here  the  woman  paused 
breathlessly.  . 

"  And  when  she  did  see  it !"  I  in¬ 
quired. 

"  Ah,  Monsienr,  when  she  did  see  it 
she  cried  out  in  a  piteous  way,  *  Human  f 
Maman  !  Maman  !  ’  and  took  it  in  her 
arms  and  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then 
we  all  cried  and  laughed  together.  Tlien 
we  left  them,  my  husband  and  I,  and  we 
heard  nothing  more.  M.  Roselin  said 
nothing  about  going  out,  but  as  I  always 
come  up  at  seren  to  see  how  Marietta  is  I 
found  he  was  not  in,  and  the  little  one  was 
alone  and  asleep,  and  so  I  went  away  with¬ 
out  waking  her.  He  must  have  crept  out 
in  the  early  morning.  ’’ 

We  had  now  reached  the  fifth  floor,  and 
the  worthy  woman  unlocking  a  door  to 
the  left  of  the  lauding  we  found  ourseWes 
at  once  in  a  large,  lofty,  wainscoted,  old- 
fashioned  room  very  poorly  furnished  and 
with  the  floor  littered  with  papers.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  small  iron  bedstead,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  writing-desk  also 
covered  with  papers  ;  and  these,  with 
three  shabby  chairs  which  might  at  one 
time  have  been  green  but  which  were  now 
no  color  in  particular,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  washing-stand  completed  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  humble  dwelling.  The  look- 
ine-glass  over  the  fireplace  was  crowded 
with  letters,  memoranda,  and  cards. 

“  The  little  one  sleeps  next  door,"  whis¬ 
pered  the  woman  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  a  thick  green  baize  door  which  was 
closed,  "  and  the  walls  are  so  thick  that 
when  the  door  is  closed  you  have  to  call 
to  be  heard."  While  thus  speaking  she 
was  opening  and  smoothing  the  bed  which 
had  evidently  not  been  slept  in,  and  now, 
as  1  heard  the  tread  of  men  carrying  a 
burden  mounting  the  stairs,  she  began 
making  the  fire,  I  standing  by  her  side  the 
while  and  half  unconsciously  reading  the 
o[>en  notes  and  cards  lying  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf,  when  my  eyes  lighted  on  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  young  actress,  and  I  recognized 
at  once  the  girl  I  bad  seen  three  years  be¬ 
fore  acting  in  Let  Trait  Margott,  at  the 
Boulles  —  Marie  Dufresne,  the  woman 
Corsi  had  assassinated,  the  [mother  of  the 
child  sleeping  in  the  next  room.  How 


well  I  understood  now  the  look  of  horror 
which  had  come  into  his  face  when  ho 
said,  in  reply  to  my  question,  ‘‘  Her 
mother  did  not  die  of  consumption  I" 
But  the  sound  of  footsteps  slowly  mount¬ 
ing  the  stairs  drew  nearer,  and  Maryx  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  great  man  draw¬ 
ing  a  long  breath,  "  Your  friend  lives  too 
near  paradise  to  suit  me,  but  be  has  com¬ 
fortable  enough  quarters  when  you  get 
here.  Here  he  is — be  careful — be  care¬ 
ful — "  and  the  concierge  canoe  staggering 
into  the  room,  carrying  in  his  arms  the 
unconscious  lad  and  followed  by  the 
chemist's  assistant.  Lay  him  on  the 
bed — there — gently — so.  We  will  uiidres.H 
him  and  put  him  to  bed  presently.  Lift 
his  head  higher  —  there,  that’s  right." 
Then  turning  to  me  he  said,  "  What  do 
you  intend  doing  I  1  am  going  to  stay 
here.  1  have  nothing  special  to  do  this 
morning,  and  this  case  interests  me." 

"  Of  course  1  shall  stay,"  1  replied. 
"  I  can’t  tell  yon  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Maryx,"  and  I  tried  to  take  his 
hand.  But  he  laughed,  and  ignoring  my 
proffered  hand  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
beard. 

How  absurd  1"  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
am  merely  indulging  in  a  caprice  ;  that  is 
all.  Is  he  living  alone  Y" 

"  No,  he  has  a  child,  a  little  girl,  liv¬ 
ing  with  him.  She  is  asleep  now  in  that 
room  and  knows  nothing.’’  And  then, 
speaking  in  German,  I  told  him  in  a  few 
words  what  I  knew,  Maryx  all  the  while 
listening  to  me,  but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  lad  on  the 
bed. 

No,  no,  no  !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly 
to  the  chemist’s  assistant,  who  had  unbut¬ 
toned  the  boy’s  collar,  extracted  a  small 
bottle  from  his  pocket,  uncorked  it,  and 
was  about  to  apply  it  to  the  lad’s  lips. 
"  Liave  him  alone.  I  will  attend  to  hint 
presently  myself.  But  if  you  want  to 
make  yourself  useful,  get  this  made  up  fur 
me  at  once  and  bring  it  back  yourself," 
and  drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  writing-desk 
he  sat  down,  pushed  all  the  papers  and 
books  on  to  the  floor  carelessly,  seized  a 
pen  and  piece  of  paper  and  began  writ¬ 
ing,  talking  as  he  wrote.  "  When  you 
have  gut  this  made  up  and  have  brought 
it  back  to  me  yourself,  go  to  Dr.  Tangpy’s 
— you  know  where  he  lives,  just  round  the 
corner,  don’t  you !’’ 
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“  Ves,  M.  le  Docteur.” 

“  Well,  go  to  him,  wake  him  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  here 
at  once  and  shall  wait  until  he  comes. 
Tell  him  in  fact  what  you  like,  but  bring 
him  back  with  you.”  The  man,  delight¬ 
ed  beyond  measure  at  being  entrusted  with 
a  messr^re  from  so  illustrious  an  individual 
as  Professor  Leopold  Maryx,  bowed  and 
departed. 

”  Now,”  said  Maryx,  speaking  very 
quickly  and  in  German,  ‘‘  I  must  repeat 
to  you  what  I  said  before.  This  is  a  very 
serious  case.  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
scientific  tenns  you  would  not  understand, 
but  I  tell  you  frankly  the  boy  is  dying — 
that  is,  he  will  not,  may  not  at  least,  die 
now,  but  he  certainly  will  not  live  a  year 
unless  some  extraordinary  change  for  the 
better  sets  in,  which  I  can  hardly  hope 
for.  He  is  insensible  now  and  will  remain 
so  until  I  choose  to  bring  him  round,  which 
I  shall  do  presently.  But  he  will  need 
constant  care  and  watching.  I  will  stay 
by  him  till  my  friend  Tangpy  comes, ”  and 
here  Maryx  divested  himself  of  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  voluminous  fur  coat,  and  be¬ 
gan  arranging  his  disordered  evening  dress, 
smoothing  his  white  tie  and  examining 
with  great  care  a  rather  damaged  gardenia, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  wait  upon  an  arch¬ 
duchess — ‘‘  and  I  will  tell  Tangpy  what  I 
think  and  then  leave  your  protegi  in  his 
hands,  for  I  am  lunching  with  Vulpian  at 
twelve,  and  leave  for  Vienna  to-night. 
What  do  you  intend  doing  !” 

”  You  asked  me  that  before  and  I  told 
you.  I  shall  stay  here  also,”  I  replied, 
following  the  example  set  me  by  Maryx, 
and  throwing  my  great  coat  and  other  ac¬ 
coutrements  on  top  of  his.  ”  I  shall  wait 
until  you  think  I  can  go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  change  my  dress,  and  then  come  back 
here  1  can’t  tell  you  how  this  poor 

lad  interests  me.” 

Maryx  nodded,  then  changing  into 
French  and  addressing  the  concierge  and  his 
wife,  whose  horror  at  hearing  the  detested 
language  spoken  had  been  somewliat  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  two  gen- 
tiemcn  in  evening  dress  standing  before 
them  :  ‘‘  Tell  me  about  this  little  girl — tny 
friend  here  tells  me  she  is  very  ill.”  The 
woman  no<lded.  ‘‘  She  is  sleeping  in 
there,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  green 
baize  door.  ”  Shall  I  go  and  wake"  her  ?” 
Maryx  hesitated. 

‘‘  No,”  he  said  after  a  pause,  “  I  think 


I  will  go  in  myself.  If  she  is  asleep  I 
shall  have  time  to  watch  her,  listen  to  her 
breathing  and  see  what  I  think  of  her.  If 
she  is  awake  I  will  call  you  in.”  And  so 
saying  Maryx  walked  to  the  green  baize 
door,  opened  it  softly  and  passed  into  the 
next  room  on  tiprtoe,  the  door  swinging 
to  noiselessly  behind  him.  But  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  back  again,  saying  very  gen¬ 
tly,  and  in  almost  a  reverent  tone,  “  Poor 
little  child,  she  is  dead  !” 

“  Dead  !”  echoed  the  concierge  and  his 
wife,  “  Dead  !” 

“  Come  and  see,”  said  the  doctor, 
opening  the  door,  ”  she  has  l>een  dead 
an  hour  at  least.” 

The  room  into  which  we  now  passed 
was  even  more  large  and  airy  than  the  one 
in  which  poor  Tudor  lay,  and  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  tastefully  decorated  by  him  for  his 
little  friend.  There  was  a  sofa  and  a 
ckaUe  longue  and  many  easy  chairs,  and 
an  open  piano  with  apiece  of  music  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  rest  as  if  the  player  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  interrupted  in  his  playing  ; 
and  there  were  violets  on  the  table  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  toys  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  table — cheap  toys,  but  the  best  he 
could  afford  to  buy — and  a  child’s  pic¬ 
ture-book  lying  open  on  the  little  table  by 
the  bed,  with  a  crucifix  by  it  and  a  closed 
prayer  book  ;  and  the  bed  itself  was  white 
and  bright  and  pretty,  and  had  dainty  lit¬ 
tle  pink  curtains  hanging  over  it  and  half 
hiding  it ;  curtains  which  Maryx  now  drew 
back  to  show  ns  that  he  had  not  been  de¬ 
ceived.  There  she  lay,  a  pretty  little 
baby-girl,  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  clasping  tightly  in  her  arms 
the  l>eautifully  dressed  doll,  the  bright, 
pretty  face  of  the  puppet  with  the  staring 
blue  eyes,  the  golden  cuil«,  the  little  ear¬ 
rings,  and  the  fashionable  bonnet,  lying 
close  beside  the  ashen  cheek  of  the  dead 
child  who  had  so  longed  for  it  and  so  loved 
it  because  it  looked  like  her  murdered 
mother,  and  who  now  in  God’s  mercy  had 
been  taken  to  that  mother.  Death,  more 
capricious  than  any  pretty  woman,  had 

Imt  aside  all  aspect  of  sombre  majesty 
icre,  had  come  on  his  mission  of  peace 
unaccompanied  by  any  horror,  but  lay 
nestling  there  like  a  soft  white  dove  hid¬ 
ing  under  a  pretty  toy. 

“  How  very  beautiful  !”  murmured 
Maryx  in  German,  and  my  heart  echoed 
his  words.  “  How  very  beautiful  I” 
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And  80  we  three  stood  there  speechless 
and  in  awe — spell-bound  at  the  sight  of 
this  most  vulgar  accident  of  life — the  end¬ 
ing  of  it,  that  common  event  which  Schiller 
says  is  so  universal  that  it  must  be  good. 
And  gazing  on  that  fair  dead  face,  the 
thought  came  to  me  how  strange  it  was 
that  I,  by  the  merest  accident,  should  have 
been  the  means  of  enlivening  it  with  its 
last  smile,  and  yet  have  come  too  late  to 
make  smiles  dwell  thereon  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do.  And  then  the  love,  the  simple 
self-sacrificing  love  this  dying  lad  iu  the 
next  room  bore  to  the  dead  child  lying 
there,  how  everything  told  of  it, — the  doll 
she  held  in  her  arms  most  of  all  !  And  as 
this  thought  came  to  my  mind,  iny  eyes 
left  the  two  prett}  and  inanimate  child- 
faces  lying  cheek  by  cheek  on  the  pillow, 
— the  one  as  lifeless  as  the  other,  but  both 
smiling — and  fell  upon  the  music  lying 
open  on  the  piano.  I  recognized  it  at 
once,  for  it  was  one  of  my  favorites — a 
waltz  of  Chopin,  a  posthumous  work,* 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  touching  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  broken  heart.  Innocent 
and  tender  in  its  utterance  as  this  child’s 
life,  but  sad  as  her  untimely  death,  no 
piece  of  music  ever  composed  by  a  great 
master  mind  could  possibly  have  been 
more  iu  harmony  with  what  so  lightly  lay 
upon  that  bed  than  this. 

Maryx  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Turning  to  the  man  he  said,  “  You  had 
better  go  to  the  Mairie  and  report  this  at 
once.  My  friend.  Dr.  Tangpy,  who  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  will  see  about 
the  rest.  In  the  mean  time  you  had’all 
bettor  leave  me  here  alone.” 

So  we  three,  the  man  and  his  wife  and 
I  returned  to  the  adjoining  room,  where 
we  found  Tudor  still  lying  on  his  back  in¬ 
sensible,  looking  indeed  far  more  like  a 
corpse  than  she  whose  breath  had  really 
sped  forever  ;  and  it  was  in  fact  probably 
the  majesty  of  his  stillness  and  the  great 
pathos  of  the  repose  of  this  lad,  who 
would  soon  be  called  back  again  to  life  to 
have  his  heart  once  more  cruelly  wounded, 
that  checked  the  outburst  of  violent  emo¬ 
tion  which  I  had  seen  foreshadowed  in  the 
face  of  both  the  conciergt  and  his  wife. 

”  Hush  !”  I  said  in  a  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  lad,  as  if  he  could  hear  us,  ”  we 
must  be  quiet  and  make  no  noise.  It  is 
all  over  with  her — we  must  now  only  think 

*  Book  It.  1836.  Op.  Ixix. 


of  him.”  Then  turning  to  the  man — 
‘‘  You  had  better  go  at  once  to  the 
Mairie,”  I  said,  ‘‘  but  send  me  the  first 
commissionaire  you  meet  on  your  way. 
Your  wife  will  stay  with  me  for  a  moment, 
— I  hare  something  to  say  to  her.”  When 
the  man,  who  by  this  time  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  his  emotion,  had  left  the 
room,  I  said  to  his  wife,  who  stood  as  if 
half  dazed,  looking  at  the  unconscious 
Vouth  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
Ler  cheeks,  ”  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms 
in  the  house  !” 

At  first  she  could  hardly  trust  herself  to 
answer  me,  but  at  length  she  said,  ”  Yes, 
there  is  a  large  apartment  on  this  same 
floor  to  Im  let,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
landing,  but  it  is  uafurnished.” 

“  Well,  I  will  take  it  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  until  the  proprietaire  lets  it.  I  will 
pay  him  beforehand,  so  he  need  fear  noth¬ 
ing.  You  can  easily  hire  or  buy  for  me 
what  is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  ” — and  I  put  money  into  her  hand, 
the  poor  woman  gazing  at  me  with  an  as¬ 
tonishment  that  almost  interrupted  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  her  tears.  Then  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  two  letters,— one  a  line  to  my  ser¬ 
vant  at  the  hotel,  telling  him  to  bring  mo 
what  was  necessary,  and  then  a  letter  to 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  the  Duchesse 
de  Lussac,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair 
and  as  fair  as  she  is  good,  and  what  can  I 
say  more  t  I  hurriedly  told  her  all,  add¬ 
ing  that  I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  her  aid 
and  advice,  and  that  I  should  wait  im¬ 
patiently  until  she  could  come  and  give  it 
to  me.  Just  as  I  had  finished  the  commis^ 
sionaire  arrived,  and  almost  directly  behind 
him  came  the  physician  whom  Maryx  had 
sent  for.  I  told  him  all  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  ;  he  looked  at  the  lad  for  a 
moment,  felt  his  pulse,  shook  his  head, 
and  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  join 
his  colleague  without  saying  a  word. 

But  what  took  place  during  the  next  few 
days  I  need  hardly  linger  over.  When 
Tudor  was  brought  round  his  mind  was 
found  to  be  wandering,  and  then  brain- 
fever  set  in.  Madame  de  Lussac  came  in 
great  haste  at  eleven,  and  her  husband,  the 
duke,  who  was  never  behindhand  in  good 
works,  followed  her  at  two.  W'hen 
Maryx  returned  from  his  breakfast  with 
Dr.  Vulpian,  he  found  his  colleague 
Tangpy  paying  his  second  visit,  and  so 
we  five— the  duke  and  duchess,  the  two 
physicians,  and  myself — held  a  council  of 
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war.  That  I  should  stay  by  the  lad  until 
the  last  or  until  he  should  have  sufficiently 
recovered  t»  permit  of  my  moving  him  to 
more  comfortable  quarters  1  had  decided, 
and  all  pieseut  approved  of  my  decision. 
All  pecuniary  details  I  of  course  took 
upon  myself  ;  Tangpy  promised  to  do  all 
that  science  and  his  own  experience 
(coupled,  if  need  be,  with  that  of  his 
friend),  could  achieve,  while  Madame  de 
Lussac  undertook  the  most  precious  part 
of  all,  the  tender  care,  nursing  and  syra* 
pathy.  So  Maryx  was  justified  in  saying, 
when  ho  departed  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
only  just  in  time  to  dine  in  haste  and  catch 
his  train,  that  he  left  his  interesting 
patient  in  good  hands,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  recover  it  would  certainly  not  be  for 
lack  of  care.  The  funeral  of  the  little  girl 
took  place  on  the  following  day.  The 
duke  and  his  beautiful  duchess  undertook 
all  the  details  connected  with  that  cere¬ 
mony  and  converted  the  death-chamber 
into  a  chaptlle  ardente,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood,  literally  covered  with  flowers, 
the  coffin  containing  the  dead  child  and 
her  doll,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Lussac  was  buried  with  her. 
During  all  that  time  poor  Tudor  lay  partly 
in  a  swoon  and  partly  delirious,  but  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place  around 
bim,  and  mercifully  unconscious  that  his 
little  friend  had  left  him  and  was  being 
taken  to  her  last  resting-place  without  a 
farewell  kiss  from  his  lips. 

And  now  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
took  place, — one  of  those  things  which  I 
think  could  only  be  possible  in  Paris. 
Suddenly  this  delirious,  dying  lad,  this 
poor,  ugly,  almost  deformed  youth,  who 
was  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  who  lived  by 
the  few  paltry  francs  he  could  earn  by 
copying,  became  the  fashion,  and  the  right 
to  watch  by  his  bedside  (of  course  I  had 
engaged  a  trained  nurse  recommended  by 
Tangpy)  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
coveted  privilege  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Noble  Faubourg,  and  all  that  was  bluest 
of  blood,  fairest  of  face  and  most  richly 
endowed  with  acres,  ducats  and  power  in 
the  patrician  world  of  Paris  took  turns  by 
day  and  by  night  to  watch  by  the  bedside 
of  this  broken-hearted  little  waif,  not  care¬ 
lessly  and  capiiciously,  but  earnestly  and 
tenderly.  Madame  la  Marquise  coming 
from  the  Opera  to  take  the  place  of  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Comtesse  who  was  due  at  a  $oiri«, 
and  Madame  la  Marquise  in  turn  being  re¬ 


lieved  by  Madame  la  Baronne  on  her  re¬ 
turn  from  a  ball.  The  tenderness  and  care 
and  skill  which  these  grar<det  dames  gave 
proof  of  in  nursing  seemed  to  me  marvel¬ 
lous  and  almost  incredible.  Ladies  whom 
I  had  considered  incapable  of  any  more 
strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  than 
that  which  may  be  comprehended  in  being 
absolutely  adorable  in  grace,  beauty  and 
refinement,  showed  a  patience,  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  even  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  could  hardly  have  excelled.  But 
these  garrets  in  this  old  house  in  this 
shabby  street  were  not  only  thus  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  vision-house,  wherein  a 
most  sweet  dream  of  fair  and  good  women 
rested  as  a  perfume,  but  they  furthermore 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most 
prominent  men  of  letters  in  Paris,  most  of 
whom  knew  Tudor  personally,  and  from 
whom  1  learnt  some  of  the  particulars  of 
his  past  life. 

11  is  father,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
had  come  to  Paris  in  early  youth  and  had 
been  engaged  in  some  literary  capacity  by 
the  benevolent  Galignanis,  but  he  had  left 
them  after  some  years  and  started  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  bookbinder  and  printer  on  a  small 
scale  at  Kueil,  near  Paris.  From  what  I 
could  gather  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  but  a  visionary — weak  and  self-in¬ 
dulgent,  and  feebly  ambitious.  The  lad’s 
mother  had  been  a  famous  model,  and  had 
thus  been  brought  in  contact  with  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  artistic  world  of  Paris, 
Theophile  Gautier  having  been  her  stanch¬ 
est  and  truest  friend  and  the  godfather  of 
her  son  and  only  child,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  absurd  name  of  Hoselin,  after 
the  legend  of  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon. 
When  Astarte,  as  Baudelaire  had  chris¬ 
tened  the  beautiful  model,  married  plain 
John  Tudor,  the  struggling  English  printer, 
great  had  been  the  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  the  artistic  world  ;  but,  as  she 
died  eighteen  months  after  her  wedding- 
day,  the  memory  of  her  beauty  had  not 
had  time  to  fade  away,  and  all  the  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  and  litterateurs  of  Paris 
came  forward  to  do  their  best  to  aid  the 
heart-broken  widower  and  the  infant  liose- 
lin,  foremost  among  them  of  course — as 
he  was  always  in  the  front  rank  when  a 
deed  of  delicate  kindness  was  to  be  done 
— being  Jules  Sandeau,  who  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  child’s  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  eventually  got  him  a  berth  in  a 
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bookseller’s  shop  in  the  Rne  des  Saint 
Peres  where,  if  the  salary  was  but  meagre, 
the  lad  had  the  run  of  all  the  classics  in 
every  language  ;  his  good  natured  em¬ 
ployer,  himself  a  famous  scholar,  taking 
delight  in  leaching  the  clever  boy  Italian, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  and  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  the  best  works  of  the 
greatest  thinkers.  Then  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  befell  the  lad  ;  he  was  seized  with 
smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
after  months  of  suffering,  during  which 
his  father  died,  he  left  his  bed  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  disfigured  and  debilitated  for  life,  to 
find  that  his  employer  had  failed  and  left 
Paris.  In  this  emergency  Jules  Sandeau 
bad  again  come  to  the  rescue  and,  remind¬ 
ing  his  literary  colleagues  that  they  could 
not  let  the  son  of  Astarte  die  of  starva¬ 
tion,  had  procured  dramatic  and  other 
copying  work  for  him  in  connection  with 
the  house  of  Deporte,  the  leading  men  of 
letters  moreover  banding  themselves  to¬ 
gether  at  the  instigation  of  Sandeau  to  in¬ 
vest  for  the  lad  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
a  sum  in  the  Rentes,  small  of  course  but 
sufficient  to  keep  him,  especially  when  sup¬ 
plemented  by  what  he  might  earn  by  copy¬ 
ing,  from  absolute  indigence.  Such  was 
the  simple  story.  When,  where,  and  in 
what  way  he  had  ever  become  acquainted 
with  Marie  Dufresne,  the  murdered  ac¬ 
tress,  nobody  seemed  to  know  ;  but  then, 
as  de  Lussac  reminded  me,  the  pauvre  ver 
de  ttrre  amoureux  d'une  etoile  is  a  common 
enough  event  in  the  artistic  world  of  the 
Ville  Lumiere. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  and  night 
passed  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  telling  the  poor  boy  of  the  death 
of  his  little  friend.  I  had  thought  the 
matter  over  and  consulted  with  my  friends, 
and  taking  into  consideration  what  the 
doctor  had  said  about  the  lad’s  death  be¬ 
ing  merely  a  question  of  weeks,  and  re¬ 
calling  to  mind  what  he  himself  had  said 
about  his  desire  to  die,  I  had  decided  that 
in  the  circumstances  the  news  that  his  lit¬ 
tle  friend  had  gone  before  him  would 
come  to  him  as  a  joy  rather  than  as  a 
fresh  sorrow.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  this 
conjecture,  although  I  was  indeed  spared 
the  pain  of  breaking  the  news  to  him,  for 
he  divined  it.  It  came  about  in  this  wise. 
After  a  terrible  night  of  delirium  he  had 
fallen  into  another  swoon,  and  on  his  re¬ 
covery  from  this  came  his  first  lucid  inter¬ 
val.  Madame  de  Lussac,  the  trained  nurse 


and  I  were  by  his  bedside,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  for  the  first  time 
with  a  glance  of  recognition.  II is  eyes 
then  wandered  around  the  room  and  I 
divined  what  be  was  looking  for,  and  then 
as  I  saw  he  wished  to  speak,  I  bowed  my 
ear  to  his  lips. 

“  Is  she  asleep  or  dead  I”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“  Which  would  you  wish  her  to  be !” 

I  inquired. 

“  Dead,”  he  murmured. 

“  She  is  nut  asleep,”  I  said.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  my  eyes  told  him  what 
he  sought  to  know. 

“  Thank  God  !”  he  murmured,  ‘‘  for  I 
am  dying  too !” 

A  week  after  this  the  end  came,  but 
three  days  before  his  death  the  delirium 
left  him  and  he  l>ecame  very  calm  ;  and 
when  at  length  he  was  allowed  to  speak, 
we  told  each  other  all  we  had  to  tell.  I 
told  him  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  terrible  night  on  the  Place  de  la  Re¬ 
queue,  and  very  plainly  informed  him  that 
he  was  right  and  that  be  was  dying,  but 
that  I  should  be  with  him  to  the  last. 

And  ho  in  his  turn  told  me  the  simple 
story  of  the  only  romantic  episode  in  his 
life,  his  love  for  the  murdered  actress  ;  of 
bow  he  had  first  seen  her  in  a  fairy  piece 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  lost  his  heart 
to  her  ;  of  how  she  had  laughed  at  him 
and  scorned  him,  but  still  allowed  him, 
out  of  pity  for  his  great  love  of  her,  to 
see  her  sometimes  as  a  humble  and  de¬ 
voted  friend  who  would  willingly  lay  down 
his  life  for  her  ;  and  of  how  by  degrees  he 
had  brought  himself  to  look  upon  this 
privilege  as  a  greater  and  more  precious 
joy  than  if  she  bad  given  him  her  heart. 
Then  came  the  advent  of  the  handsome 
and  mysterious  adventurer,  Corsi,  whom 
the  girl  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with,  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  then  the  robbery  and 
the  murder.  The  victim  had  no  parents, 
and  so  Tudor  had  taken  her  little  child. 
The  rest  the  reader  knows.  The  story,  as 
I  say,  was  a  most  simple  one,  but  told  in 
the  lad’s  strangely  dramatic  way  it  was  a 
terrible  one.  His  mind  indeed  seemed  to 
me  like  a  most  curious  aimory  in  which 
might  have  been  found  perhaps  almost  any 
weapon  from  the  brave  lance  of  the  pure- 
hearted  knight  to  the  jewel- hilted  dagger 
of  a  Borgia  ;  the  result  doubtless  of  many 
morbid  inffuences,  the  unhealthy  fruit  of 
precocious  and  misdirected  study  spring- 
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ing  from  an  overtaxed  imagination,  nour¬ 
ished  by  unsatisfied  passion,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
accidents  of  life  which  had  kept  his  soul 
from  soaring.  He  was  a  true  fleur  d'at- 
phalte,  born  of  a  caprice  and  nourished  in 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  studios 
and  coulianet ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigor^m  j  spirit  which  were  very  apparent 
even  on  his  death-bed,  and  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  English  father,  his 
many  great  though  undeveloped  talents 
might  have  led  him  into  crime,  backed  up 
and  spurred  on  as  they  were  by  a  vanity 
which  had  Inst  nothing  of  its  morbid 
strength  by  the  fact  of  its  never  having 
met  with  that  {lartial  justification  which 
comes  with  success.  As  it  was,  the  innate 
manliness  of  the  lad  had  induced  him  to 


assume  the  haughty  attitude  of  a  disdain¬ 
ful  rebel,  and  given  to  his  rugged,  disfig¬ 
ured  countenance  that  expression  which, 
as  I  have  said,  reminded  one  of  Danton. 

Koselin  Tudor  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise  ;  and  now,  when  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  1  find  mjself  alone  in  Paris, 
there  is  one  invitation  which  is  resistless, 
one  hospitable  challenge  which  may  not 
be  refused,  coming  in  a  noiseless  whisper 
from  that  lonely  grave.  And  while  I 
stand  there  looking  down  upon  the  simple 
little  mound,  there  invariably  steals  into 
my  ear  the  sad  despairing  melody  of  that 
posthumous  waltz  of  Chopin  which  always 
seems  to  me  to  tell,  almost  in  detail,  the 
story  of  Koselin  Tudor’s  life. — Macmil¬ 
lan' $  Magazine. 
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Wb  are  only  now  in  a  position  to  real¬ 
ize  what  the  sober  and  enlightened  part  of 
America  thinks  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Copyright  Bill  by  Congress.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  intimate  and 
ever-increasing  connection  between  the 
United  States  and  ourselves,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  isolation  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  continues  to  delay,  and  even  to  ob¬ 
scure,  our  conception  of  American  events. 
Between  us  lies  **  the  unplumbed,  salt, 
estranging  sea,”  and  so  long  as  our  prin¬ 
cipal  newspapers  are  more  solicitous  about 
providing  their  readers  with  minute  tele¬ 
graphic  information  from  Philippopoli 
than  from  New  York  or  Washington,  and 
so  long  as  the  Titnea  continues  to  regard 
Philadelphia  as  the  capital  of  that  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Kepublic,  of  which  it  has  so  vague 
a  conception,  we  must  continue  to  wait 
for  our  exact  news,  until  some  other  event 
nearer  home  has  destroyed  the  freshness 
of  its  interest.  Hence  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible,  in  the  light  of  any  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  sent  off  last  month,  to  know  what 
the  honest  section  of  American  society  and 
of  the  press  thought  of  the  unexpected 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  overwhelming 
blow  dealt  to  the  principles  of  literary  in- 
tegrity. 

The  post  has  now  brought  letters  and 
newspapers,  and  we  may  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  the  hysterics  either  of  denun¬ 
ciation  or  of  despair.  America  is  very 


much  ashamed,  and  not  a  little  angry,  but 
apparently  continues  in  firm  hope  of  a 
prompt  return  to  sanity  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Among  the  desultory  state¬ 
ments  which  the  letter- bag  has  bought, 
one  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Dr.  Harris, 
who  is  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  speaking  directly  after  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Bill,  remarked  : — 

“I  feel  the  strongest  possible  interest  in 
the  passage  of  the  Copyright  Bill  when  it 
comes  np  for  re-consideration,  and  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  donbt  that  it  will  get  through  this  time. 
The  principle  of  strict  justice  is  behind  it.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  and  this  is  a  case 
where,  most  emphatically,  ‘  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.’  The  present  state  of  things  is  not 
stimulating  to  our  patriotism." 

It  is  not,  indeed  ;  and  this  has  been  al¬ 
most  universally  felt  among  the  educated 
classes.  The  misfortune  seems  to  be  that 
in  America,  where  a  certain  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  more  widely  diffused  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  Congressman  who  is  in¬ 
competent  to  deal  with  a  question  like 
copyright  knows  just  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  being  willing  to  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  consideration  of  his  betters. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  Spain  passed, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  an  admirably 
compendious  law  for  the  protection  of  in¬ 
tellectual  property.  Has  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  then,  more  interest  in  books,  and 
pictures,  and  music  than  the  American 
House  of  Representatives !  Probably 
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not ;  bnt  in  Spain  the  average  Parliamen¬ 
tary  man  leaves  to  his  government  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  indifferent  to  him,  but  which 
is  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  semi-edu¬ 
cated  and  abnormally  political  representa¬ 
tive  of  Illinois  or  Indiana.  Congressmen, 
of  course,  are  not  thinking  of  the  literary 
coteries  of  Boston,  but,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  of  supposititious  masses  of  unculti¬ 
vated,  yet  book  -  buying  constituents, 
among  whom  **  deficiency  of  culture  and 
deficiency  of  conscience”  may,  they 
hope,  in  Colonel  John  Hay’s  phrase,  go 
hand-in-hand. 

It  has  probably  not  been  made  plain  to 
English  readers  how  the  representatives  in 
Congress  of  this  class  of  voters  have  been 
influenced  in  raising  their  insane  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  arguments  which  seem  to  have 
done  most  to  affect  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Itepresentatives  were  those 
formulated  (and,  I  am  told,. with  an  elo- 
uence  and  charm  of  manner  worthy  of  a 
ecent  cause)  by  Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois. 
The  other  leading  opponent  of  copyright, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  is  also  an  ornament,  by  the 
way,  to  Illinois  ;  and  the  passion  fur  other 
people’s  chattels  would  seem  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  keen  in  that  amiable  neck  of  land 
which  divides  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Payson's  speech,  which 
it  was  so  agreeable  to  listen  to,  is  passably 
dull  to  read.  The  sweet,  piercing  notes 
with  which  this  Mercury  channed  the 
bands  of  his  countrymen  into  the  pockets 
of  their  neighbors  have  lost  tone  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic.  But  the  followig  pas¬ 
sage  seems  to  present  to  us  Mr.  Payson  at 
his  most  persuasive  moment : — 

“  I  have  DO  doubt  that  if  I  could  go  into  the 
library  of  thegenUeman  from  New  York,  every 
book  that  I  would  find  there  would  be  bound 
in  morocco,  sumptuous  books,  and  shelves 
crowded  with  them  ;  every  engraving  upon 
his  walls  would  have  a  mammoth  gilt  frame 
about  it ;  all  that  great  wealth  could  buy 
would  be  there  without  regard  to  expense,  ex¬ 
cept  [?  unless]  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  in  favor  of  putting  art  upon  the  free-list,  as 
I  have  understood  ;  so  his  pictures  would 
come  in  free  of  duty.  Men  who  are  million¬ 
aires  and  have  no  end  to  their  money  are  in 
favor  of  this  thing — free  pictures  for  them¬ 
selves  and  high  priced  books  for  the  poor ; 
bnt  the  poor  man  who  handles  a  dollar  only 
when  it  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  hand 
that  is  calloused  with  toil,  and  which  is  mois¬ 
tened  by  sweat  which  comes  from  bis  brow,  if 
he  wants  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  possibly  even  in  bis  lowly  station, 
having  more  delight  in  literary  matters  than 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  may  have  (ap¬ 
plause),  and  yet  [sio],  by  the  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  pass  here,  he  is  askeil  to  pay 
75  cents  for  that,  when  the  American  publisher 
will  furnish  it  to  him  for  40  cents.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  am  for  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  rather  than 
for  the  man  who  lives  in  a  palace.” 

The  accents  of  the  Chrysostom  of  Illi¬ 
nois  must  be  dalcet  indeed  if  he  is  able  to 
win  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  with  such 
stuff  as  this.  The  fallacy  about  the  cal¬ 
lous-banded  son  of  toil  was  promptly  ex¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who,  with  all  his  ancient  vivacity,  re¬ 
marked,  ”  I  cannot  sec  that  a  callous  on 
the  palm  confers  any  better  claim  to  fair 
treatment  than  a  furrow  in  the  forehead 
and  an  aching  in  the  brain.”  As  to  the 
extremely  vulgar  gibes  about  the  mammoth 
gilt  frames  and  the  morocco  bindings,  a 
child  might  have  twitched  Mr.  Payson’s 
mantle,  and  have  suggested  to  him  that 
you  can  bind  Hawthorne  just  as  sumptu¬ 
ously  as  you  can  Thackeray,  and  that  a 
Sheraton  shrine  will  hold  tooled  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Poe  no  less  conveniently  than 
those  of  Tennyson.  (The  former  are 
much  more  hard  to  get,  but  that  does  not 
affect  Mr.  Payson.)  The  rich  or  the 
homely  covering  given  to  books  when 
once  they  exist  in  America  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  at  all.  There  is  no 
copyright  in  frames  or  in  bindings,  and 
voters  should  be  competent  to  realize  that 
fact  even  in  the  recesses  of  Springfield, 

III. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  to  a  mean  capac¬ 
ity,  that  Mr.  Payson  and  bis  fellows  were 
only  darkening  counsel  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  their  catch- penny  diatribes  against 
the  ostentation  of  New  York  collectors. 
This  was  merely  done  with  the  genius  of 
the  professional  demagogue,  to  make  them 
seem  the  champions  of  the  poor.  The 
real  argument,  the  only  decent  pretext 
upon  which  any  honest  man  can  build  his 
objection  to  copyright,  is  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  strain  a 

Coint  of  morality,  and  legislate  for  the 
enefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  State. 
All  sorts  of  hidden  strings  were  pulled,  it 
is  understood,  but  the  one  ostensible  argu¬ 
ment,  the  solitary  suggestion  that  the  Illi¬ 
nois  pirates  dared  to  produce  in  favor  of 
their  piracies,  was  that  the  humble  citizen 
will  be  deprived  of  a  benefit.  Even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  this  is  the  case,  the 
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edant  would  hare  much  to  say.  If  the 
uiiible  burglar  enters  my  house  at  night, 
and  is  driven  away  before  he  makes  off 
with  my  electro-plate,  he  is  deprived  of  a 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  several  shillings, 
yet  the  law  frowns  upon  his  enterprise. 
But  let  us  take  the  lower  view  of  morals 
— the  view  accepted  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Let  us  waive  morality,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  man  is 
benefited  by  the  present  system. 

At  first  it  may  seem  as  though  he  is. 
He  is  able  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  books 
which  would  cost  him  several  shillings  in 
England  for  a  modest  tenpence.  It  there¬ 
fore  appears  that  the  remote  person  in  the 
cabin  of  Dakota  does  really  obtain  the 
benefit  cf  the  difference  l>etween  these  two 
sums  by  the  act  of  rapine  which  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  legally  possible  to  him. 
But  the  more  minutely  we  examine  this 
advantage  of  his,  the  more  it  dwindles, 
and  the  less  certain  does  it  become  that 
any  real  gain  is  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  whatever  gain  there  is,  in  all  the 
vast  existing  body  of  English  literature, 
would  be  still  at  his  service.  Not  only 
does  the  projected  Bill  not  cover  the 
classics  of  our  race,  but  it  is  not  retro¬ 
spective  by  a  day.  If  it  had  passed  the 

{'ealous  janitors  from  Illinois,  theirfavorite 
lackwoodsmen  would  not  merely  possess 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  Biinyan  and 
Thackeray,  in  all  perpetuity,  but  could 
have  gone  on  indulging  in  twcnty-cent 
issues  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  Beatrice,  and  Mr. 
Uudyard  Kipling’s  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills.  When  we  consider  what  English 
literature,  and  particularly  English  fiction, 
consists  of,  the  importance  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  books  still  left  totally  unpro¬ 
tected  would  be  pretty  considerable.  But 
not  merely  will  all  English  books  of  the 
past,  published  up  to  the  eve  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  remain  cheap,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  books  of  the  future,  if  they  are  first- 
rate  or  of  high  popular  interest,  will 
become  cheap  also.  To  follow  this  we 
must  bear  in  mind  what  the  conditions  of 
book-buying  in  the  United  Slates  are. 

In  all  this  question  of  copyright  it  is 
mainly  fiction  which  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Prohibit  by  a  fiat  all  writing  of 
novels,  and  the  discussion  about  copyright 
would  sink  into  desuetude.  As  far  as  fic¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  then,  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  procedure  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  America.  In  England,  as  we 


know,  the  library  system  prevails.  The 
vast  majority  of  novels  are  issued  in  the 
form  of  three  large  volumes,  no  copies  of 
which  are  bought  by  the  public,  bnt  all  by 
the  proprietors  of  lending  libraries,  who 
pass  them  from  hand  to  hand  among  their 
clients.  If  there  is  much  said  about  a 
novel,  every  one  wants  to  borrow  it ;  the 
circulating  libraries  find  that  it  is  greatly' 
in  demand,  and  they  buy  more  copies  for 
lending,  and  ever  more.  It  is  in  this 
way,  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  shillings 
and  sixpence,  that  English  novels  make 
their  way.  If  they  are  greatly  successful, 
they  pass  iuto  the  second  stage,  that  of 
the  one-volume  form,  priced  at  three  and 
sixpence  or  six  shillings,  and  this  is 
bought  for  private  possession.  Now  the 
opponents  of  copyright  pretend  that  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  force  down  the  throats  of 
American  buyers  the  three-volume  novel 
at  thirty-one  and  sixpence,  and  they  elo¬ 
quently  contrast  this  with  the  modest 
twenty  cents.  But,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  the  three- volume  novel  exist 
in  America,  where  the  library  system  is 
quite  unknown.  In  that  country  people 
do  not  borrow,  they  buy  their  books,  and 
if  copyright  were  passed  a  dozen  times, 
the  novel  would  be  originally  issued  in 
what  is  Its  second  form  with  us,  the  one 
volume  at  three  and  sixpence  or  less. 

Whether  copyright  is  passed  or  no, 
British  writers,  and  in  particular,  British 
novelists,  must  learn  to  realize  that  the  day 
of  expensive  popular  books  is  over  in 
America.  There  will  always  be  beautiful 
issues  and  editions  de  luxe,  such  as  certain 
American  publishers  know  so  well  how  to 
produce,  but  unillustrated  books  for  use, 
such  as  novels  and  travels,  will  never  again 
be  produced  on  the  old  expensive  system. 
America  is  like  France  in  this  respect,  and 
when  copyright  is  gained,  it  will  be  gained 
for  books  which  will  have  to  be  issued  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  the  three 
francs  fifty  yellow-covered  roman.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  buying  public 
for  such  issues  has  been  formed  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  a  public  as  does  not  yet  exist  in 
England,  and  there  may  even  be  said  a 
go^  word,  in  retrospect,  for  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  American  book-pirate.  It  was  he 
who  first  taught  Americans  to  buy  books  ; 
he  was  the  means  by  which  the  habit  of 
purchasing  to  read,  instead  of  borrowing 
to  read,  was  made  a  national  one.  We 
may  now  drop  a  tear  upon  his  unregarded 
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grave,  aince  his  day  is  ceitainly  over,  while 
the  piactice  of  book-buying  survives,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  survive. 

The  possible  harm  to  be  done  to  the 
callous-handed  son  of  toil  in  Illinois  or 
Dakota  is  therefore  whittled  away  to  this, 
that  if  he  desires  to  read  future  novels  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  directly  tliey  are  published,  he 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  from  two 
to  three  shillings  for  them  instead  of  ten- 
pence.  But,  as  I  have  said,  if  a  book  is 
liked,  it  will  very  soon  come  down  to  a 
lower  and  fully  reasonable  price.  It  will 
not,  to  be  sure,  come  down  to  twenty 
cents,  but  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  f 
Mo  one  who  is  familiar  with  what  the  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  of  piratical  firms  has  re¬ 
duced  English  fiction  to  in  America  will 
be  likely  to  say  that  it  is  desirable.  The 
stolen  British  novel  is  brought  out  in  a 
shape  that  is  not  merely  ugly  and  undigni¬ 
fied  in  itself,  but  calculated  to  produce  a 
contempt  for  literature,  a  besotted  idea  of 
what  a  book  is.  The  cheapest  forms  of 
European  fiction  in  America  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  baser  sorts  of  news¬ 
paper.  Yon  find  them  thrown  away  in 
the  carriages  of  the  elevated  railroad. 
People  buy  them  at  one  station  on  a  coun¬ 
try  railway  and  toss  them  away  at  the  next. 
No  one  keeps  them  after  reading  them  ; 
they  would  debase  the  most  modest  cot¬ 
tage  bookshelf.  They  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  common  with  a  library.  If  Mr. 
Payson  thinks  that  it  does  people  any 
good  to  force  literary  shoddy  of  this  kind 
upon  them  he  is  welcome  to  his  opinion, 
but  he  is  likely  to  get  few  thinking  readers 
to  agree  with  him. 

If  it  be  an  excellent  thing  to  read  many 
bad  books,  then,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  present  system  is  one  of  considerable 
service  to  the  community.  But  if  nut, 
then  the  American  reader  may  surely  bear 
with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  a  change 
which  will  have  the  result  of  tending  to 
the  extinction  of  bad  fiction.  At  present 
anything  can  be  taken  for  nothing,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  whatever 
will  just  sell  enough  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  printing  should  not  be  passed  through 
the  pirate’s  mill.  But  when  something 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  maker  of  the  book, 
when  the  owner  of  the  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  is  protected  by  the  law,  then  only 
those  books  in  which  there  is  a  real  value 
will  be  able  to  exist.  The  good  novels 


will  enjoy  such  a  success  as  their  authors 
never  dreamed  of  before  ;  but  there  will 
be  a  great  massacre  of  innocents  and  idiots. 
Destrlate  persons  in  Dakota  may  have  to 
pay  twenty  pence  instead  of  tenpence  for 
a  good  story,  but  they  will  hardly  require 
our  sympathy  for  that.  They  must  read 
their  books  twice  over. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no 
real  injury  done  to  any  class  in  America, 
and  that  even  the  apparent  injury  will  be 
confined  within  a  very  narrow  and  prob¬ 
lematical  range.  This  being  the  case — 
and  these  facts  are  of  course  much  more 
patent  in  America  than  here — what  can 
be  the  eecret  of  opposition  to  the  Bill  ? 
Who  opposes  f  are  told  by  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  “  the  people”  of  America 
are  unfavorable  to  international  copyright. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  statement,  it  is  well 
to  look  somewhat  closely  into  facts  and  see 
who  are  the  supporters  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  which  ”  the  people”  are  so 
adverse.  It  can  hardly  1^  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  at  present  conrtituted,  which  op¬ 
poses  the  movement,  for  President  Har¬ 
rison  said  in  his  last  message  to  Congress, 
December  3,  1889,  ‘‘The  enactment  of 
such  a  law  (insuring  copyright)  would  be 
eminently  wise  and  just.”  It  can  hardly 
be  the  leaders  of  the  other  side  in  politics, 
since,  three  days  later,  Ex-President 
Cleveland  wrote  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  a  move¬ 
ment  having  so  mnch  to  recommend  it  to  the 
favor  of  jnst  and  honest  men  shonld  languish 
in  the  hands  of  our  law -makers.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  forced  upon  one  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 
just  and  fair  is  to  its  present  disadvantage.” 

It  is  nut  the  authors  of  America,  so  patro¬ 
nizingly  protected  by  the  zeal  of  Illinois, 
who  long  for  this  particular  species  of 
‘‘  protection,”  since  144  authors,  18  more 
than  the  Congressmen  who  voted  with 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Payson,  signed  the 
petition  in  favor  of  copyright.  Almost 
every  name  that  ever  was  heard  of  is  there, 
from  the  venerable  George  Bancroft  down 
to  that  youngest  of  the  Graces,  the  viva¬ 
cious  Amelie  Rives.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  the  vast  body  of  the  active 
representatives  of  education,  among  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  and  professional  men  gener¬ 
ally,  scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised  save 
in  approbation  of  the  principle  of  Copy¬ 
right.  Even  the  American  publishers  and 
printers  have  given  their  support  to  the 
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•cheme,  althoagh  with  the  introdaction  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  danj^eroiis  clause, 
the  little  rift  within  the  lute,  of  which  not 
enotip^h  account  has  been  taken,  the  pro¬ 
viso  '*  that  no  moditications  be  accepted 
that  fail  to  provide  fur  the  printing  [in 
the  United  States]  of  foreign  books  secur¬ 
ing  American  copyright.”  Of  this  snake 
in  the  grass,  something  must  presently  be 
said,  but  with  this  personal  demand 
granted,  the  publishers  and  printers  are  at 
one  with  all  other  educated  persons  in 
recommending  copyright.  Since  tlie 
action  of  Congress,  the  American  press, 
universally,  and  without  respect  to  shades 
of  political  opinion,  has  protested  that 
“  the  stain  of  the  defeat  of  the  copyright 
measure  must  be  wiped  out.”  Yet,  says 
the  benevolence  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  ‘‘  the  people”  are  adverse. 
Who  and  what  are  ‘‘the  people,”  in  a 
question  of  literature,  if  all  the  classes  in 
any  way  affected  by  or  interested  in  liter¬ 
ature  are  excluded  f 

The  answer  perhaps  is  that  the  buyers 
are  ‘‘  the  people,”  and  they,  as  buyers, 
are  silent.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
buyer  has  ever,  in  this  orgy  of  confused 
proitcrty,  discriminated  between  author¬ 
ized  and  unauthorized  editions.  He  has 
been  apathetic,  and  it  is  his  deplorable  in¬ 
activity  or  indifference  which  gives  a  han¬ 
dle  to  demagogues  to  pretend  that  he  is  in 
opposition.  But  an  opportunity  has  now, 
at  last,  been  given  him  of  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehending  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  he  will  let 
Mr.  I'ayson  and  his  comrades  see  pretty 
plainly  on  which  side  the  cat  jumps. 

.Much  has  been  said  about  the  supposed 
danger  of  the  demand  to  which  I  just  now 
referred,  the  proviso  that,  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  expressed  it 
last  year,  ‘‘  said  bill  shall  contain  a  clause 
which  guarantees  absolutely  that  all  books 
copyrigl  ted  in  this  country  [America] 
shall  be  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  technical  and  a  difficult  one,  but 
I  confess  that  the  importance  given  to  it 
by  some  English  critics  seems  to  me  exag¬ 
gerated.  No  doubt  the  ideal  Copyright 
Bill  would  leave  the  trade  in  books  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  but,  in  the  first  experiment,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  like  those  of  the  printers  of  America, 
will  not  make  themselves  heard.  What¬ 
ever  system  of  copyright  is  introduced  is 
Nkw  8xbii8. — You  LIL,  No.  3.  23 


not  likely  to  be  final.  Half  a  loaf,  or 
even  a  loaf  with  a  disagreeable  proportion 
of  alum  in  it,  is  better  than  no  bread.  We 
cannot  expect  a  great  nation  to  be  so  un¬ 
selfish  as  to  legislate  at  once  on  the  naked 
moral  principle.  Because  the  authors  are 
prominent  and  active,  we  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  how  few  they  are.  What  does  Con¬ 
gress  care  for  the  interests  of  authors,  as 
human  beings,  a  body  of  persons,  that  is 
to  say,  possessing  certainly  fewer  than  five 
hundred  votes  in  all  f  The  authors  are 
scarcely  a  profession.  The  publishers  and 
printers,  though  themselves  very  few  in 
number,  do  constitute,  in  combination,  a 
kind  of  guild.  It  is  absurd  and  trouble¬ 
some,  no  donbt,  that  books  should  be  set 
twice,  but  it  is  very  commonly  done  even 
now,  when  there  is  no  obligation.  Many 
books,  on  the  present  system,  are  set  more 
often  than  that.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard’s  She,  on  its  first  appearance  in 
America,  was  simultaneously  set  six  times. 
Of  course,  the  English  printer  says  that 
this  clause  takes  the  bread  out  of  his 
month,  but  it  scarcely  concerns  the  Eng¬ 
lish  author.  Indeed,  it  will  probably 
prove  a  positive  advantage  to  the  novelist 
that  he  should  be  printed  at  once,  in 
America,  in  the  form  adaptea  to  the 
habits  of  the  American  book-buyer. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  suppose 
that  copyright  is  postponed  for  another 
fifty  years.  The  news  of  the  defeat  the 
other  day  was  received  in  this  country  as 
though  the  whole  question  was  settled  in 
the  negative  forever,  and  Prospero’s 
broken  staff  buried  certain  fathoms  in  the 
earth.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  general 
opinion  of  all  those  who  know  America 
best,  in  America  itself,  seems  to  be  that 
the  parsing  of  copyright  by  Congress  is  a 
certain  thing,  and  even  now  at  hand.  The 
fact  is  that  although  the  educated  classes 
in  the  United  States  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  abstract  idea  of  copyright,  this 
vague  development  of  the  toleration  of  in¬ 
tellectual  property  by  the  law,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  has  hitherto  not  under¬ 
stood  the  matter  in  the  least,  has  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  arguments  for  it,  and  has  slum¬ 
bered  on  in  complete  apathy.  But  at  last 
something  has  happened  which  has  roused 
universal  attention.  Congress  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  act  which  the  press  from  Maine 
to  Arizona  clamorously  declares  to  be  an 
infamy.  ‘‘  What  was  a  blot  on  the  good 
name  and  fame  of  this  nation,”  say  the 
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newspapern  of  ererj  clasa,  “  has  become  a 
stain.’’  Ameiica,  exceedingly  apathetic 
as  its  public  opinion  is  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  has  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
unanimous  action  when  it  has  really  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  condition  of  things  is  a 
“blot”  on  its  inoial  reputation.  The 
cry  of  “  Stop  thief  !”  has  been  shouted 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  1  am  informed  that  even 
among  his  own  remote  constituents,  Mr. 
Payson  has  won  nothing  of  esteem  by  his 
pretentious  defence  of  “  the  privileges  of 
the  poor.”  The  American  Copyright 
League  has  not  been  dismayed,  nor  has  it 
sat  down  for  a  moment  after  the  defeat. 

It  has  struck  the  moral  iron  of  the  na¬ 
tion  while  it  was  hot,  and  all  over  the 
United  States  Mr.  Lowell’s  excellent  qua¬ 
train  is  winning  converts  : — 

“  In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fadge. 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  onr  dealing, 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  bndge 
And  stealing  wUi  continne  stealing.” 

“  This  is  the  very  moment,”  writes  an¬ 
other  leader  of  public  opinion  in  America, 
Mr.  It.  W.  Gilder,  ”  for  every  citizen  who 
has  regard  for  the  national  honor  to  write 
to  his  Congres.sman  in  behalf  of  the  Bill — 
which  is,  in  fact,  still  pending.”  This  is 
literally  true,  since  only  three  weeks  after 
the  rejection  of  the  old  measure,  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  ordered  a 
favorable  report  on  a  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Simonds,  of  Connecticut,  which  is 
identical  with  the  rejected  International 
Copyright  Bill,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
namely,  that  it  contains  a  section  provid¬ 
ing  that  “  it  shall  be  of  effect  only  where 
reciprocal  advantages  are  granted  by  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  American  authors.”  We 
have  every  reason  to  expect  for  this  meas¬ 
ure  a  very  different  reception  from  that 
which  startled  us  all  last  month,  and  which 
really  meant  nothing  more  than  the  trick 
of  a  few  adventurous  demagogues  trading 
upon  the  apathy  of  Congress. 

But  when  Copyright  passes  at  length, 
when  some  morning  we  wake  up  to  read 
that  America  has  wiped  off  this  stain  upon 
her  character,  what  is  to  be  the  result ! 
The  first  result,  one  fears,  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  scores  of  moderately 
dUtinguished  English  authors,  who  im¬ 
agine  that  Congress  has  but  to  legalize  the 
status  of  foreign  intellectual  property  in 
America,  to  double  or  even  treble  their 
receipts.  Theie  is  a  good  deal  of  vague 


and  optimistic  hope  felt  in  literary  circles, 
and  nourished,  I  am  afraid,  not  a  little  by 
rose  colored  beams  darted  through  the 
spectacles  of  our  friend  Mr.  Walter  Be- 
sant,  to  whom  the  profession  of  author 
owes  so  immense  a  debt  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment,  sympathy,  and  active  paitisanship. 
It  is  ugly  to  throw  cold  water  on  these 
hopes,  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Certain 
persons — perhaps  at  the  extreme  limit, 
fifteen  authors,  male  and  female — will  ex- 
peiience  an  instant  and  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  their  future  property.  A 
oonsiderable  number  of  other  authors,  al¬ 
most  wholly  novelists,  will  be  able  to 
make  rather  better  terms  than  they  make 
now,  and  will  secure  somewhat  improved 
receipts.  But  the  bulk  of  the  writing 
tribe,  and  among  them  some  who  have  the 
most  celebrated  of  living  names,  will  find 
that  American  copyright  improves  their 
financial  condition  not  an  iota.  Unless 
books  are  comparatively  short,  unless  they 
are  strictly  popular  in  character,  unless 
they  have  some  sudden  impulse  given  them 
from  without,  they  are,  at  the  present 
time,  when  they  could  be  snatched  for 
nothing,  not  reprinted  in  America.  I  may 
mention  a  case  which  is  sufficiently  start¬ 
ling.  As  I  am  positively  assured,  Dar¬ 
win’s  Origin  of  Sj>ecies  and  his  Detcrnt  of 
Man,  the  former  now  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  have  never  been  reprinted  in 
America,  no  pirate  having  cared  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  New  York  firm  which  buys 
plates  of  the  editions  of  those  great  works 
from  Darwin’s  English  publishers.  If 
this  be  really  the  fact,  it  is  one  which  is 
calculated  to  moderate  the  hopes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  producers  of  all  literary  wares  except 
novels,  since  Darwin’s  property  in  his 
books  must  have  been  precisely,  or  almost 
precisely,  the  same  during  those  thirty 
years,  as  it  would  have  been  if  copyright 
had  existed  all  that  time. 

The  people  who  will  benefit  from  the 
adoption  of  copyright,  and  that  instantly 
and  largely,  are  the  authors  of  America. 
The  present  condition  of  the  law  is  posi¬ 
tively  annihilating  American  literature.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  every 
year  fur  a  young  novelist  to  publish  a 
book  in  the  United  States.  The  publishers 
must  have  great  faith  in  his  present  vigor 
and  in  his  future  popularity  to  print  his 
volumes  for  him.  Who  is  going  to  buy 
these  new  and  unknown  books  at  six  shil¬ 
lings  each,  when  he  can  get  Meredith  and 
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Norris  and  Mra.  Oliphant  for  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  sam  ?  We  are  apt,  in  this 
country,  to  form  a  false  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  literary  market  in  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  numl)er  of  persons 
who  support  themselves  entirely  by  litera¬ 
ture  is  at  present  very  much  smaller  in 
America  than  in  England.  Because  there 
are  three  or  four  great  magazines  and  re¬ 
views  which  pay  well,  and  which  are  lavish 
in  their  terms  when  they  wish  to  secure 
European  contributors  of  eminence,  we 
imagine  that  to  wield  a  pen  in  the  United 
States  is  to  incur  the  fate  of  Danae,  and 
to  wallow  in  gold.  But  this  is  an  error. 
These  great  hospitable  magazines  arc  few, 
and  they  share  a  monopoly.  They  are  not 
flanked,  as  the  leading  English  reviews 
are,  by  a  numerous  body  of  more  or  less 


flourishing  and  paying  magazines.  In 
America  you  sink  from  the  great  periodical 
almost  abruptly  to  the  newspaper  ;  and 
the  pressure  may  be  gathered  frorn  a  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  to  the  effect  that  its 
editor  has  been  obliged  to  reject  8,500 
manuscripts  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  first  direct  action  of  the  Copyright 
Law,  when  it  passes,  will  be  to  destroy  an 
immense  crop  of  base  English  fiction,  and 
to  give  the  young  American  novelist,  of 
the  better  class,  a  chance  of  being  heard. 
It  will  also,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped,  put  a  good 
deal  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  our 
few  leading  novelists.  It  appears  to  me 
Utopian  to  imagine  that,  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  will  do  much  more  in  a  financial 
direction. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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From  the  time  of  those  learned  School¬ 
men  who,  for  days  together,  employed 
.their  sagacious  intcl'ects  in  determining 
how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  down  to  the  present  year  of 
grace,  when  so  many  estimable  persons 
profess  familiarity  with  the  materialized 
denizens  of  another,  if  not  a  better, 
world,  the  customs,  habits,  and  ebaraeter- 
istics  of  the  Choir  Invisible  have  consti¬ 
tuted  a  favorite  subject  for  speculation 
and  research.  And,  in  common  fairness, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  absolutely  fruitless,  though 
there  may  be  some  cynical  minds  to  whom 
its  results  do  not  appear  to  be  fraught 
with  such  practical  benefit  to.  society  at 
large  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  time  and  effort.  Thus,  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  cavil  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  angels  proper  are  provided  with 
wings  ;  though  whether  these  eppendages 
are  of  the  transparent  and  diaphanous  ma¬ 
terial  one  generally  sees  in  pictures  of 
Puck  and  Ariel,  or  more  closely  resemble 
the  white,  heavy,  feathery  pinions  of  ac- 
tual  swans  and  geese,  a  Schoolman  alone 
could  decide.  We  know,  further,  that 
angels  can  wield  swords  ;  and  there  are 
instances  on  record  in  which  they  have 
been  seen  to  wield  that  instrument  which 


is  even  mightier  than  the  sword — the  pun¬ 
gent  and  intrepid  pen.  But  of  angelic 
composition  no  eye  has  ever  read  one 
line.  Tradition  seems  to  favor  the  notion 
that  its  style  is  generally  the  historical,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  biographical  ;  and 
that  the  subjects  of  angelic  biography  are 
we  poor  men  and  women.  Who  knows  i 
And  yet  an  angel's  poem  ought  to  be 
pretty  reading,  and  one  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  a  little  how  Milton’s  “  Creation” 
epic,  with  its  lumbering  Satan,  lying  rood 
on  rood,  and  ready-made  lions  struggling 
with  frantic  effort  to  free  themselves  from 
the  encasing  soil,  would  compare  with  a 
descriptive  idyl  by  Raphael  or  one  of  the 
Seraphim,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
stupendous  scene. 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that  of  the 
literary  style  affected  by  angelic  writers  we 
have,  and  can  have,  no  idea  whatever. 
That,  however,  seems  not  altogether  to  be 
the  case.  Probably  no  reader  of  these 
lines  has  ever  read  an  angel’s  essay,  ro¬ 
mance,  or  ode  ;  nor  has  any  human  com¬ 
positor  undertaken  the  task  of  setting  up 
from  an  angel’s  copy.  But  we  can  boast 
at  any  rate  one  gifted  author  whose  com¬ 
positions  are  said,  upon  high  authority,  to 
possess  a  gleam  of  the  angelic  fire,  to  echo, 
however  faintly,  the  sweetness  of  angelic 
melody,  to  be  inspired  with  something  of 
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angelic  tenderness.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  not 
only  did  he — for  he  is  now  an  angel  him¬ 
self  ;  at  least,  we  hope  so — not  only  did 
he  write  like  an  angel,  hut  talked,  actually 
talked,  like  one  of  those  accomplished 
creatures  which,  in  their  jewelled  ornature 
and  power  of  soaiing  heavenward,  resem¬ 
ble  angels  quite  as  nearly  as  any  other 
beings  upon  our  globe.  Let  us,  then,  in 
a  spirit  of  becoming  reverence,  turn  to 
this  great  writer’s  greatest  work,  and  try 
to  discover  all  there  is  which  seems  to 
savor  most  of  the  angelic  in  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Perhaps  the  only  word  of  unqualified 
censure  or  contempt  which,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  ever  appeared  about  the  im¬ 
mortal  “  Vicar”  was  penned  by  mistake.* 
“  It  would  be  unjust,”  wrote  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  in  his  most  judicial  vein,  ”  to  esti¬ 
mate  Goldsmith  by  the  FiVor  of  Wake~ 
field."  He  meant  to  write,  and  doubt¬ 
less  thought  he  had  written,  Hiatory  of 
Greece,  and  the  substitution  of  one  title 
for  another  was  a  very  ordinary  and  intel¬ 
ligible  slip.  The  mysterious  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  part  of  it  is  that,  when  he  read 
over  his  proofs  in  cold  blood  a  few  weeks 
afterward,  he  should  not  have  detected 
the  blunder.  However,  the  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  George  Tre¬ 
velyan,  he  had  to  ”  pose  I>efore  the  world 
for  three  mortal  months  in  the  character 
of  a  critic  who  thought  the  Vicar  of 
Wak  field  a  bad  book”  ;  and  to  Macaulay 
the  exasperation  must  have  been  rasping. 
For  whether  Goldsmith’s  masterpiece  be 
bad  in  a  moral  sense  or  no — the  question 
we  have  now  to  consider — it  is  beyond 
question  a  work  of  transcendent  ability  ; 
a  work  which  generations  have  combined 
to  praise  for  the  perfection  of  its  pathos, 
the  purity  of  its  language,  and  the  simple 
heroism  of  the  principal  character ;  a 
work  which  has  drawn  tears  from  count¬ 
less  eyes,  and  furnished  a  plot  for  a  play 
which,  in  the  supremely  skilled  hands  of 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  genuinely  affecting  drama 
ever  put  upon  the  London  stage.  This  is 
what  all  can  see,  and  so  they  extol  the 
”  genius’*  of  the  book  and  of  its  author  ; 
not  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  character¬ 
istics  they  so  much  admire  are  no  more 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  same 
writer  criticises  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
somewhat  severely  elsewhere. 


than  the  stage-trappings  of  the  drama, 
and  that  the  ”  genius”  of  its  creator  is 
seen,  not  in  the  pathos,  or  the  music,  or 
the  grace,  but  in  the  marvellous  skill  with 
which  he  has  palmed  off  upon  them,  at  a 
”  work  of  genius,”  a  book  so  radically 
coarse,  so  utterly  and  hcpelessly  immoral. 

To  show  how  all  the  grace  and  pathos 
which  adorn  this  book  can  and  do  exist 
side  by  side  with  so  much  that  is  vicious 
and  unworthy,  is  by  no  means  a  ditiicult 
task.  The  general  view  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  that  it  is  a  pure  and  delicate 
idyl,  portraying  the  life  of  a  simple  coun¬ 
try  parson’s  family  ;  a  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  world,  and  for  that  guileless 
credulity  which,  though  it  may  provoke 
our  smiles,  can  scarcely  fail  to  command 
our  sympathy.  How  far  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  facts  we  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

l)r.  Primrose  is  an  elderly  clergyman  of 
fortune,  who  is  represented  in  the  first 
two  chapters  as  vicar  of  a  place  called 
Wakefield.  Suddenly,  through  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  his  agent,  he  loses  all  his 
money  at  a  blow  ;  whereupon,  having  al¬ 
ready  made  over  the  revenues  of  his  living 
to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  his  brother 
clergy,  he  is  forced  to  accept  a  small  cure 
of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  in  a  distant  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  thus  ceaset  to  be  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  as  early  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  book.  At  this  juncture  his  family 
consists  of  six  children — George,  Moses, 
Olivia,  Sophia,  and  two  others  who  are 
unnamed  ;  of  whom  their  father  says  that 
‘‘  they  had  but  one  character — that  of 
being  all  equally  generous,  credulous,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  inoffensive.”  This  statement  is 
important.  The  ex-vicar’s  wife,  mean¬ 
while,  is  said  to  be  ”  a  good-natured,  not¬ 
able  woman  ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there 
were  few  country  ladies  who  could  show 
more.” 

On  their  way  to  the  distant  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  is  to  be  their  home  henceforth, 
the  family  pass  the  first  night  at  an  inn, 
from  the  host  of  which  they  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Squire  Thornhill,  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose’s  new  landlord,  is  a  practised  and  no¬ 
torious  seducer,  there  being  scarcely  one 
farmer’s  daughter  within  ten  miles  who 
has  not  found  him  successful  and  faithless. 
People  used  plain  language  in  those  days, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss 
Olivia  and  Miss  Sophia  were  ignorant  of 
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what  Redaction  meant.  But  though  thia 
account  givea  the  pioua  vicar  “  some 
pain,”  it  has  “  a  very  different  effect” 
upon  the  generous,  credulous,  simple,  in¬ 
offensive  girls,  whose  features  instantly 
brighten  with  the  expectation  of  approach¬ 
ing  triumph  ;  while  their  own  mother  is 
equally  delighted  at  such  glowing  pros¬ 
pects.  Now  this  is  pretty  strong.  That 
two  innocent  girls  should  go  into  raptures 
at  hearing  that  their  new  Squire  ruins  and 
betrays  every  young  woman  he  comes 
across  makes  an  , unpleasant  impression  on 
one’s  mind,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  it  is 
nothing  less  than  revolting  when  we  find 
the  go^-natured  and  notable  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
rose  sharing  their  unnatural  delight.  This 
lady,  however,  soon  shows  herself  in  her 
tnie  colors  as  an  ignorant  and  vulgar 
shrew,  and  we  are  not  surprised  when,  a 
few  pages  farther  on,  all  three  women  are 
represented  as  being  addicted  to  finery  of 
the  gaudiest  and  unseemliest  description. 
Their  first  acquaintance  is  one  Mr.  Bur- 
ebcll,  who  saves  Sophia’s  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,  and  for  some  time  is  treated 
with  tolerable  civility  by  the  whole  family  ; 
but  he  is  speedily  cast  into  the  shade 
when  the  true  I’rince  Charming  appears 
in  the  ]>erson  of  the  fascinating  Squire. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  specimen 
of  the  conversation  of  this  accomplislied 
person,  and  the  ladies’  appreciation  of  bis 
wit. 

As  Mr.  Bnrohell  had  hinted  to  ns,  the  day 
before,  that  he  [Mr.  Thornhill]  was  making 
some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Mias  Wilmot, 
mj  son  George's  former  mistress,  this  a  good 
deal  damped  the  heartiness  of  his  reception  ; 
bnt  accident,  in  some  measare,  relieved  oar 
eml>arrassment ;  for  one  of  the  company  hap¬ 
pening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thornhill 
observed  with  an  oath  that  he  never  knew 
anything  more  sbsnrd  than  calling  such  a 
fright  a  beauty  :  ••  For,  strike  me  ugly."  con¬ 
tinued  he,  **  if  I  should  not  find  as  much 
pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress  by  the  in¬ 
formation  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  of  St. 
Dunstan’s."  At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did 
*  we  ;  the  jests  of  the  rich  are  ever  successful. 
Olivia,  too,  could  not  avoid  whispering,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite 
fund  of  humor. 

We  tee,  then,  what  to  expect.  The 
Squire’s  coarse  jest  at  the  expense  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  to  have  been  Olivia’s 
sister-in-law  affords  the  most  exquisite  de¬ 
light  to  that  amiable  in/fenue,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  snubbing  and  bullying  of  her  little 
brother  Moses  are  all  that  is  required  to 
convince  her  that  he  is  a  very  tine  gentle¬ 


man  indeed.  But  we  are  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  for  what  follows.  Mr.  Thornhill, 
already  bent  upon  the  seduction  of  Olivia, 
brings  a  couple  of  flash  women  with  him 
to  the  parsonage,  who  are  readily  accepted 
by  the  whole  family  as  ladies  of  the  first 
fashion  from  town  ;  and,  there  not  being 
enough  chairs  to  accommodate  the  com¬ 
pany,  characteristically  proposes  that  every 
gentleman  should  sit  upon  a  lady’s  lap. 
This  suggestion  is  too  much  even  for  the 
easy-going  parson,  who  promptly  forbids 
its  adoption  ;  but  the  virtuous  and  nota¬ 
ble  Mrs.  I’rimrose  is  evidently  much 
pleased  with  it,  for  she  meets  her  hus¬ 
band’s  veto  with  a  look  of  disapprobation, 
and  is  clearly  disappointed  that  her  own 
daughter  should  not  be  allowed  to  accom¬ 
modate,  upon  her  lap,  a  profligate  young 
man  who  had  seduced  all  the  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  point  settled,  a 
dance  is  set  afoot,  in  which  the  Cyprians 
”  swim,  sprawl,  languish,  and  frisk”  with 
such  energy  as  to  evoke  the  exclamation 
from  one  of  them  that,  “  By  the  living 
jingo,  she  is  all  in  a  muck  of  sweat”  ;  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  have  struck  Dr. 
Primrose  as  coarse.  They  then  begin  to 
chatter  about  vaiious  fashionable  topics, 
occasionally  garnishing  their  conversation 
with  an  oath.  This  the  worthy  clergyman 
appears  at  first  to  wince  at,  but  is  imme¬ 
diately  comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
profane  sweating  is  the  surest  symptom  of 
distinction  ;  in  fact,  the  ‘‘  finery”  of  the 
women  “  threw  a  veil  over  any  grossness 
in  their  conversation.”  At  last  matters 
come  to  such  a  point  that  Thornhill  openly 
proposes  to  make  Olivia  his  mistress. 
This  rather  scandalizes  her  father ;  he 
makes  an  effort,  however,  to  ‘‘  suppress 
his  resentment,”  and  reads  the  Squire  a 
lecture  upon  family  honor — regretting, 
almost  immediately  afterward,  the 
“  warmth”  with  which  he  has  spoken. 
To  this  the  Squire  replies  by  an  observation 
which  rather  enhances  his  offence,  and  a 
severely  virtuous  conversation  ensues,  at 
which  Thornhill  is  so  deeply  affected  that 
he  requests  the  vicar  to  engage  in  prayer. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  girls  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Nothing  is  too  vul¬ 
gar,  too  ridiculous,  too  outrageous  for 
them  to  do.  They  fall  easily  into  the 
schemes  of  Thcrnhill,  and  it  is  at  last  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  shall  be  sent  to  town 
with  the  two  demi-reps,  who  pass  under 
the  names  of  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss 
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Skeggs.  From  this  catastrophe,  however, 
they  are  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Bur- 
chell,  a  copy  of  whose  letter  to  the  intend¬ 
ing  kidnappers  of  so  much  simplicity,  in¬ 
nocence,  and  virtue,  falls  into  the  vicar’s 
hand.  Now  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  this  letter,  and  we  defy  a  child  of  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence  to  misunderstand  its 
import.  Yet  so  complete  is  the  fatuity 
of  the  parson  and  his  whole  family  that  it 
appears  to  them  “  one  of  the  vilest  in¬ 
stances  of  unprovoked  ingratitude*'  that 
they  have  ever  met  with,  and  the  parson 
is  entirely  unable  to  account  for  it  other¬ 
wise  “  than  by  imputing  it  to  the  desire 
of  detaining  his  youngest  daughter  in  the 
country,  to  have  the  more  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  an  intciview.”  While  they 
are  in  this  state  of  blind  rage,  “  rumi¬ 
nating  upon  schemes  of  vengeance,”  Mr. 
Burchell  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  Dr. 
Primrose,  husbanding  his  indignation, 
offensively  refers  to  a  remark  of  Bur- 
chell’s  as  coming  well  from  a  man  ”  whose 
head  and  heart  form  a  most  detestable  con¬ 
trast.”  On  the  copy  of  his  letter  being 
flourished  in  his  face,  Burchell  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  denounces  the  conduct  of  the  vicar 
in  ”  so  basely  presuming”  to  break  it 
open,  adding,  that  the  offence  was  a  hang¬ 
ing  matter.  The  scene  ends  in  a  storm  of 
violent  insult,  and  Mr.  Burchell  is  driven 
from  the  house. 

Two  incidents  have  meanwhile  occurred, 
which,  as  they  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  sequel,  may  fitly  be  mentioned  here. 
Dr.  I’limrose  and  Moses,  on  two  different 
occasions,  are  swindled  by  a  disguised 
sharper  named  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  who, 
in  each  instance,  robs  his  victim  of  a 
horse.  This  personage  performs  a  leading 
part  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy. 

Uaving  depiived  themselves  of  their 
only  guardian  by  their  outrageous  treat¬ 
ment  of  Burchell,  the  vicar’s  family  now 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  catch  Thornhill 
for  Olivia.  No  tricks  arc  too  impudent, 
too  barc-faced,  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  hopes  of  having  this  notorious  profli¬ 
gate  for  a  son-in-law  blind  the  vicar — ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  refreshingly  candid 
avowal — to  all  his  imperfections;  while 
as  to  Mrs.  IVimrose,  her  husband  tells  us 
that  she  lays  a  thousand  schemes  to  en¬ 
trap  him.  She  tells  him  that  he  and  Olivia 
are  very  much  of  a  size,  and  makes  them 
stand  up  together  to  see  which  is  the  tall¬ 
est.  Then  she  has  the  whole  family 


painted — herself  as  Venus  (!),  Miss  Olivia 
as  an  Amazon  in  a  green  joseph,  and  Miss 
Sophia  as  a  shepherdess  ;  while  the  pas¬ 
tor,  in  gown  and  bands,  presents  Venus 
with  his  books  on  the  Whitsonian  con¬ 
troversy.  This  incredible  folly  is  crowned 
by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  figure 
into  the  picture,  that  of  Thornhill  as  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  ;  a  triumph  which  justifies 
the  highest  hopes  of  the  ambitious  mother. 
But  by  this  time  scandalous  reports  are 
beginning  to  circulate  at  the  family’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  no  wonder.  The  idiotic  vicar, 
however,  refuses  to  be  warned,  and  attrib¬ 
utes  the  rumors  in  question  to  what  he 
calls  ”  the  malice  of  his  enemies”  ;  the 
enemies  being  his  own  neglected  parish¬ 
ioners.  Meantime  a  more  serious  anxiety 
makes  itself  felt.  In  spite  of  all  the 
machinations  of  the  vicar,  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  Thornhill  makes  no  pro¬ 
posals.  This  is  a  terrible  mortification, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  him  to 
book  at  once.  We  here  approach  one  of 
the  most  detestable  incidents  in  the  story. 
There  is  a  worthy  farmer  in  the  village 
named  Williams,  who  has  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Miss  Olivia  ever  since  they  fiist 
arrived  at  the  parsonage.  Ilini  they  pitch 
upon  as  their  decoy-duck,  their  cat’s-paw, 
their  victim.  Miss  Olivia,  duly  instructed 
by  her  parents,  proceeds  to  deceive  Will¬ 
iams  basely.  In  order  to  arouse  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Thornhill,  and  bring  him  to  the 
point,  she  pretends  to  lavish  all  her  ten¬ 
derness  upon  this  man,  and,  as  her  father 
says,  acts  the  coquette  to  perfection. 
Thornhill  is  visibly  piqued,  but  makes  no 
further  sign  ;  and  at  last  Olivia  is  driven 
to  the  desperate  resort  of  formally  en¬ 
gaging  herself  to  Williams,  and  naming 
the  wedding-day.  Even  this  has,  at  first, 
no  perceptible  result  ;  indeed,  Thornhill 
discontinues  his  visits  altogether.  It  is 
not  until  four  days  previous  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  with  Williams  that  the 
catastrophe  takes  place,  and  dramatic  jus¬ 
tice  is  v  indicated  by  Olivia’s  disappeaianco 
under  disgraceful  circumstances. 

Their  plot  having  thus  miscarried,  the 
family  are  thrown  into  considerable  dis¬ 
tress.  Mrs.  Primrose,  who  has  stuck  at 
nothing  to  humiliate  her  daughter,  and 
teach  her  the  very  worst  lessons  that  a 
girl  could  learn,  now  bursts  into  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  ludicrously  intermingled  with 
the  most  pious  exhortations  ;  in  one 
breath  calling  on  the  ticar  to  read  her  a 
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chapter  in  the  Bible,  in  another  raving  at 
Olivia  aa  a  vile  struiupet,  an  ungratefnl 
creature,  the  vileat  atain  upon  their  faniil/, 
who  ahouhl  never  darken  ita  hannlcaa 
doora”  again.  Her  huaband  more  practi¬ 
cally  atarta  ont  in  aearch  of  the  fugitive, 
and.  after  a  variety  of  adventures  in  which 
we  need  not  follow  him,  finds  her  deserted, 
and  listens  to  her  confession.  “  It  was 
Mr.  Thornhill  who  seduced  me,”  says 
Olivia.  This  announcement  causes  the 
most  intense  astonishment  to  the  addle- 
pated  vicar,  who  up  to  that  moment  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  real  villain  was  Mr.  Buichell  ! 
The  next  incidents  tollow  each  other  rap¬ 
idly.  Olivia  accompanies  her  father  home¬ 
ward,  but  remains  at  an  inn  for  one  night 
in  order  that  the  family  may  be  prepared 
for  her  reception  ;  the  vicar  reaches  his 
house  at  midnight,  and  finds  it  in  fiames  ; 
the  wife  and  children  are  rescued,  but  all 
their  effects  are  lost  ;  and  tben  the  news 
is  broken  of  Olivia’s  return.  Mrs.  Piiin- 
rosc  receives  her  with  a  series  of  ungener¬ 
ous  taunts,  but  is  soon  silenced  by  the 
vicar,  and  in  a  few  days  we  find  them  all 
under  shelter  again,  thanks  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  neighbors,  prominent  among 
whom  is  that  Farmer  Williams  they  had 
used  and  abused  so  shamefully.  Then 
comes  the  report  that  Thornhill  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Wilmot,  the  young 
lady  he  had  previously  called  a  fright  ; 
while,  to  make  things  pleasanter  for  Olivia, 
her  mother  actually  insists  upon  her  sing¬ 
ing,  for  their  entertainment,  a  song  de¬ 
scriptive  of  her  own  disgrace  ! 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  gnilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  gnilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die. 

Conceive  a  person  just  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  being  forced  to  recite  an  Ode  to 
the  Halter  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends  !  (/ould  refinement  of  cruelty  in 
its  grotesquest  form  go  farther  than  in  the 
case  of  this  miserable  girl,  seduced,  aban¬ 
doned,  and  put  to  eternal  shame,  being 
thus  compelled,  by  her  own  mother,  to 
quaver  this  musical  comment  on  her  own 
infamy  ? 

Just  then  the  seducer  drives  up,  and  is 
very  properly  denounced  by  the  father  of 


his  victim  aa  a  poor  pitiful  wretch,  a  liar, 
a  vile  thing,  and  so  forth.  Thornhill  re¬ 
plies  with  an  outrageous  insult,  and  is 
thereupon  stigmatized  as  a  reptile  ;  he,  in 
rejoinder,  calmly  threatens  to  evict  the 
arson  for  rent  and  to  proceed  against 
im  for  a  forfeited  bond,  concluding  with 
an  invitation  to  the  parson  and  Olivia  to 
assist  at  his  marriage  with  Miss  Wilmot. 
Upon  this  he  is  desired  to  make  himself 
scarce,  and  departs  abruptly,  vowing  to  be 
revenged. 

Now  occurs  another  of  those  little  inci¬ 
dents  which  show  the  utter  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  like  self-respect  that  characteiizes 
Mrs.  Primrose  and  her  daughters.  The 
Squire’s  threat  is  put  into  execution  the 
very  next  morning,  and  the  women,  in 
their  agitation,  positively  implore  the  par¬ 
son  to  “  comply  with”  the  seducer  ‘‘  upon 
any  terms,”  even  begging  him  ‘‘  to  admit 
his  visits  once  more”  !  Is  this  an  inten¬ 
tional  travesty  ?  Is  Oliver  Goldsmith  a 
bitterer  satirist  of  human  nature  than  the 
author  of  ”  The  Houhynyms”  f  The 
parson,  however,  has  not  fallen  quite  so 
low,  and  is  marched  off  to  jail  in  due 
course.  We  pass  over  his  experiences  in 
this  place,  and  approach  the  climax  of  the 
story,  which,  for  extrav^ance  and  mon¬ 
strosity  of  conception,  transcends  anything 
we  ever  met  with  in  the  domain  of  seri¬ 
ous  literature. 

Dr.  Primrose  is  visited  in  prison  by  the 
despised  and  fiouted  Burchell,  who  now 
reveals  himself  in  his  true  character  as  Sir 
William  Thornhill.  All  previous  misun¬ 
derstandings  having  been  cleared  up,  and 
the  baronet  placed  in  full  possession  of  his 
nephew’s  villainy,  the  nephew  himself  ar¬ 
rives  ;  and  now  mark  what  follows.  Sir 
William  receives  him  with  a  torrent  of 
scathing  invective  ;  the  young  man  pre¬ 
varicates  and  lies  ;  exposure  promptly  fol¬ 
lows,  whereupon  he  sinks  into  a  condition 
of  abject  surrender,  fawns,  cringes,  grovels 
on  his  knees,  and,  “  in  a  voice  of  piercing 
misery,”  implores  compassion.  The  un¬ 
cle,  meanwhile,  treats  him  with  withering 
scorn,  calls  him  a  viper,  a  stain  to  human¬ 
ity,  a  wretch  whose  pleasures  are  as  base 
as  himself,  and  so  on,  over  several  pages. 
Certainly,  no  human  being  was  ever  re¬ 
duced  to  so  pitiable  and  contemptible  a 
plight,  or  made  to  appear  so  thoroughly 
and  hopelessly  ridiculous,  as  the  fasci¬ 
nating  vanquisher  of  Olivia.  Surely  we 
may  fancy  them  all  congratulating  them- 
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Mlves  that  the  mock  marria^  ahe  had  un¬ 
dergone  with  so  poor  a  ciir  was  a  mock 
marriage,  and  that  while  her  own  inno¬ 
cence  of  intent  preserved  her  honor  intact 
she  would  be  henceforward  safe  from  the 
misery  of  having  such  a  husband  I  But 
no  ;  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  the  sharper,  had 
been  employed  by  the  Squire  to  procure  a 
sham  license  and  a  sham  priest.  He 
turns  out  not  to  have  done  so,  but,  playing 
his  master  false,  took  care  to  get  him  the 
real  articles  ;  so  that  Olivia  is  now  tied 
for  life  to  one  of  the  basest  and  most  piti¬ 
ful  scoundrels  in  creation.  Ijet  us  see 
how  the  discovery  of  this  terrible  calamity 
is  received, 

A  burst  of  pleasure  now  seemed  to  fill  the 
whole  apartment ;  our  joy  even  reached  the 
common  room,  where  the  prisoners  them¬ 
selves  sympathized,  and  shook  their  chains 
in  transport  and  rude  harmony.  Happiness 
was  expanded  upon  every  face,  and  even 
Olivia’s  cheeks  seemed  flushed  with  pleasure. 
To  be  thirs  restored  to  reputation,  to  friends, 
and  fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture  sufficient 
to  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and  restore 
former  health  and  vivacity.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  was  not  one  who  felt  sincerer 
pleasure  than  L  Still  holding  the  dear-loved 
child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my  heart  if  these 
transports  were  not  delusion. 

So  ecstatic,  indeed,  is  everybody’s  joy, 
that  Sir  William  Thornbill  immediately 
insists  upon  Sophia  marrying  Jenkinson  ; 
a  man  who  has  been  a  common  swindler, 
a  sort  of  superior  thimble-rig  frequenter 
of  fairs  and  inns,  who  has  twice  robbed 


the  family  of  valuable  property,  and  has 
never  evinced  the  smallest  wish  himself  to 
marry  Sophia.  The  young  lady  very  nat¬ 
urally  and  indignantly  refuses,  and  Jenkin¬ 
son  has  the  satisfaction  of  l»eing  rejected, 
to  his  face,  by  a  person  he  has  never  pro¬ 
posed  to  or  probably  even  thought  of. 
Then  Sir  William  offers  himself,  and  is 
accepted  ;  the  vicar  recovers  the  fortune 
he  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and 
the  story  closes  with  a  double  wedding. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  incidents  in  a 
work  of  fiction  which  has  probably  gained 
for  its  author  more  praise  than  any  other 
'production  of  its  size  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Goethe  says  that  its  effect  upon 
him  was  indescribable.  "  That  lofty  and 
benevolent  irony,  that  fair  and  indulgent 
view  of  all  infirmities  and  faults,  that 
meekness  under  all  calamities,  that  equan- 
imity  under  all  chances  and  changes,  and 
the  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues,” 
proved,  he  says,  his  best  education  at  a 
critical  moment  of  his  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  We  need  not  travel  farther  afield 
than  this  Did  Goldsmith  "  write  like  an 
angel”  t  Was  he,  in  sober  truth,  a  man 
of  transcendent  genius  ?  lie  must  have 
been,  and  that  of  the  highest  order.  No 
inferior  intellect  conld  have  achieved  so 
wonderful  a  triumph  as  to  win,  for  a  work 
instinct  with  such  ignoble  import,  gro¬ 
tesque  improbability,  and  inverted  morals, 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Goethe,  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  entire  reading  world. 
— National  Review. 


CULTURE  AND  PHYSIQUE. 


Mkn  who  dislike  female  education — and 
they  exist,  though  the  class  is  rapidly 
diminishing — when  they  grow  spiteful, 
always  asset t  that  it  is  only  the  ugly 
women  who  learn  hard,  and  that  the  most 
successful  among  them  would  exchange  all 
their  triumphs  in  the  schools  for  the  gift 
of  beauty.  Novelists,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  observers,  and 
especially  female  novelists,  are  apt  to 
make  intelligence  and  good  looks,  especially 
in  men,  supplements,  and  even  in  many 
cases  causes,  of  each  other.  Miss  BrontS 
created  a  passing  admiration  for  intelligent 
ugliness  ;  but  her  successors  have  reverted, 
and  their  heroes,  military  or  clerical,  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  clear-cut  features 


as  for  the  incisive  and  original  thoughts 
of  which  we  hear.  There  is  absolutely, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  sufficient  ground 
for  either  assumption,  and  certainly  neither 
can  be  justified  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Buys  and  girls  alike  study,  for  the  most 
part,  either  because  they  wish  to  succeed 
in  life,  that  is,  to  earn  independent  in¬ 
comes,  or  because  they  have  the  instinct 
of  students,  and  never  think  of  their  own 
looks  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Some  women  may,  a  little  later  on, — the 
inborn  desire  to  attract  acting  as  a  spur, 
and  urging  them  to  remedy  inferiority  of 
one  kind  by  superiority  of  another,  as  it 
also  urged  that  unusually  ugly  person, 
John  Wilkes  ;  but  they  begin  their  course 
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before  personal  vanity  has  any  decided  kind  ;  while  the  Hindoo,  if  sufficiently 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  both  fed,  is,  even  when  as  i^^norant  as  an  ani* 
sexes,  successful  students  have  been  occa-  mal,  almost  invariably  handsome.  The 
sionally  noted  for  unusual  physical  beauty  Ciicassians,  who  know  nothing,  and  are 
(take  Crichton  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu),  rather  stupid  than  exceptionally  intelli- 
and  for  exceptional  absence  of  form  (take  gent,  are  physically  a  faultless  race,  far 
Socrates,  and  the  philosopher  who  was  more  so  than  the  Germans,  who,  though 
said — unjustly,  as  we  think — to  be  his  the  best  trained  people  in  the  world,  dis¬ 
own  missing  link).  The  truth  we  take  to  play  a  marked  commonness  of  feature,  as 
be  that  the  modern  world  almost  uncon-  if  the  great  sculptor  Nature  had  used  good 
sciously  confounds  expression  with  beauty,  clay,  but  taken  no  trouble  about  the  mod- 
and  fancies  that  because  intelligence  in  elling.  Some  of  the  very  ablest  among 
most  cases  produces  expressiveness — there  them  belong  to  the  flat-nosed,  puffy- 
are  inaiked  exception^ — therefore  there  cheeked,  loose-lipped  variety.  The  keen- 
must  be  some  intimate  relation  between  est  race  in  the  world,  and  probably  the 
beauty  and  intelligence,  or  even,  a  much  one  most  susceptible  of  culture,  the  Jew, 
more  remarkable  error,  the  possession  of  presents  few  types  of  beauty,  being 
knowledge.  There  is,  however,  no  such  usually  at  once  hook-nosed  and  flabby- 
law,  and  no  reason  why  there  should  be,  checked,  though  in  physique,  as  in 
the  power  of  the  brain,  and  the  shape  oif  thought,  that  race  occasionally  throws  out 
the  bones  and  flesh,  being  almost  entirely  transcendent  examples.  The  tamed  Arabs 
disconnected.  Beauty  is  a  result  of  race,  of  Egypt,  who  seem  to  possess  poor 
of  circumstances,  such  as  personal  free-  brains,  and,  of  course,  have  no  education, 
doin  and  mode  of  life,  and  of  continuous  are  often  extraordinarily  handsome  ; 
diet,  not  of  intelligerice,  and  still  less  of  while  in  1860  the  grandest  head  in  Asia, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  latter  a  head  which  every  artist  copied  as  his 
can  only  benefit  the  individual,  whose  ideal  of  Jove,  belonged  to  an  Arab  horse- 
features  are  flxed  past  serious  change  be-  dealer  who,  ontside  his  trade,  knew  noth- 
fore  study  is  even  commenced.  A  man  ing.  No  modern  men  of  culture  would 
or  a  woman  inherits  his  or  her  face,  and  pretend,  in  mere  perfectness  of  form,  to 
mental  habitude,  though  it  may  greatly  rival  the  old  Greek  athletes,  who  intellec- 
affect  its  meaning,  can  no  more  alter  its  tually  were  probably  animals,  or  the  Ber- 
shape  than  assiduous  training  can  turn  a  serkars,  who  were  for  the  most  part  only 
smooth  fox-terrior  into  the  wiry  kind  hard-drinking  soldiers.  The  Royal  caste, 
from  Airedale.  which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  thousand 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  strange  as  years,  seldom  produces  beautiful  men,  and 
many  will  deem  the  assertion,  whether  still  seldomcr  beautiful  women  ;  most 
continuous  education  will  produce  beauty.  Princesses,  though  sometimes  dignified, 
whether  the  growth  of  intelligence -will  having  been  marked,  as  to  features,  by  a 
even  in  ages  yield  the  physical  result  certain  ordinariness  often  wanting  in  the 
which  we  notice  the  authors  of  Utopias  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  of  certain 
always  assume,  as  if  it  were  a  scientifically  districts,  like  Devon  in  England,  and 
demonstrable  consequence  of  the  new  so-  Arles  and  Marseilles  in  France.  Devon  is 
ciety.  The  most  beautiful  black  race  in  no  better  taught  than  Suffolk,  but  mark 
Africa,  a  tribe  in  Nyassaland,  on  whose  the  difference  in  peasant  forms.  In  the 
looks  even  missionaries  grow  eloquent,  and  last  century,  the  ablest  men  in  Europe 
who  are  really  as  perfect  as  bronze  statues,  were  remarkable  for  a  certain  superfluity 
are  as  ignorant  as  fishes,  and  'though  they  of  flesh,  of  which  Gibbon’s  face  is  the 
have  discovered  the  use  of  tire,  have  never  best  known  and  most  absurd  example  ; 
risen  to  the  conception  of  clothes  of  any  and  in  our  own  time,  intellect,  even  he- 
kind.  The  Otaheitan,  when  discovered,  reditary  intellect,  is  constantly  found  dis- 
was  as  uncultured  as  the  Papuan  now  is  ;  sociated  from  good  looks,  and  even  from 
yet  the  former  approached  as  nearly  to  distinction,  some  of  the  ablest  men  being 
positive  beauty  as  the  latter  does  to  posi-  externally  heavy  and  gross,  and  some  of 
tive  deformity.  The  keenest  race  in  Asia,  the  ablest  women  marked  by  an  indefinite- 
and,  as  all  who  know  them  assert,  the  ness  of  check  and  chin  as  if  they  had  l>een 
strongest  in  character,  the  Chinese,  is  de-  carved  by  the  fingers  in  putty.  No 
cidedly  the  ugliest  of  semi-civilized  man-  stranger  ever  saw  Tennyson  without  turn- 
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ing  ronnd,  but  Browning  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  in  any  English  or  Aus¬ 
trian  crowd.  The  air  of  physical  refine¬ 
ment.  which  is  what  continuous  culture 
should  give,  is  precisely  the  air  which  is 
often  lacking  among  the  cultivated,  as  it 
is  also  in  many  aristocratic  families.  In¬ 
deed,  though  caste  must  mean  more  or 
less  hereditary  culture,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
secures  beauty.  It  does  not  in  the  Royal 
houses,  and  in  any  regiment,  though  ad 
officer  or  two  will  probably  stand  first, 
the  proportion  of  splendid  men  will  be 
found  greater  among  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  than  the  commissioned  officers. 
Why  not  f  Just  as  no  man  can  by  taking 
thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  so  no 
extent  of  culture,  even  if  continued  for 
generations,  can  make  straight  hair  wave, 
or  reduce  high  cheekbones,  or  cut  away  a 
banging  lower  lip,  or  refine  that  most  fre¬ 
quent  of  drawbacks,  a  cheek  without  con¬ 
tour.  We  might  as  well  say  that  it  would 
alter  color,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  can 
prove,  is  independent  of  everything, 
whether  mental  or  physical  in  influence, 
except  possibly — and  that  as  yet  is  only  a 
guess — of  ages  of  hereditary  starvation. 

It  is  not.  perhaps,  to  the  injury  of  the 
world  that  the  effects  of  culture  should  be 
thus  limited.  We  rather  dread  the  spirit 
of  caste  as  an  operating  force,  believing 
that  it  tends  to  a  segregating  exclusive¬ 
ness,  and  already  we  see  that  the  world  is 
dividing  itself  into  two  classes,  those  who 
speak  with  the  trained  voice  and  those 
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who  do  not,  the  members  of  which  in¬ 
stantly  recognize  each  other,  even  in  the 
dark,  and  have  very  little  in  common.  If 
the  cultured  were  likewise  the  beautiful, 
and  the  uncultivated  the  ugly,  the  Queen 
would  indeed  be  ruling  two  nations  more 
widely  apart  than  were  ever  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  Mr.  Besant’s  novels.  Already 
me$alliance»  are  growing  fewer,  and  it  is 
considered  as  monstrous  for  the  educated 
to  marry  the  ignorant  as  ever  it  was  for 
nobles  to  marry  plebeians.  The  sepa¬ 
rating  influences  from  which  the  world  is 
never  free  are  strongly  at  work  again,  and 
new  Brahmins  are  looking  down  on  new 
Pariahs  with  a  contempt  which  is  only  ex¬ 
ternally  gentle.  That  spirit  needs  no  in¬ 
tensification,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
remember  occasionally  that  science  can  no 
more  make  a  Circassian  than  a  one-legged 
race,  and  that  the  physical  attributes,  like 
the  grace  of  God,  are  independent  of 
thinking.  If  they  were  not,  we  should 
some  day  have  a  race  of  heroes  indeed, 
stalking  among  lesser  men  as  Kingsley  de¬ 
picts  his  Goths  stalking  among  the  far 
more  quick-witted  and  better  cultivated 
Alexandrians.  An  entire  race  like  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  the  man  in  whom,  of  all 
mankind,  brain  power  and  physique  were 
united  in  their  highest  perfectness,  would 
soon  be  more  intolerable  than  the  Vene¬ 
tian”  aristocracy  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  de¬ 
rided,  denounced,  and  worshipped. — 
Spectator. 
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‘‘  Is  civilization  a  failure  I”  asks  Truth¬ 
ful  James,  beset  by  a  horrible  misgiving  ; 
”  and  is  the  Caucasian  played  out 
Without  yielding  an  unqualified  assent  to 
the  latter  half  of  this  double-barrelled 
query,  we  may — while  emphatically  nega¬ 
tiving  the  first — still  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  fact  suggested  by  it.  History 
repeats  itself — and  that  not  once  or  twice 
only  ;  and  if  we  compare  our  own  era  with 
otliers  which  have  preceded  it,  it  may 
seem  more  than  likely  that,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  ”  the  Caucasian  is  played  out.” 
Nations  and  races  have  their  rise,  their 
period  of  dominance — ovetlordship  or 
hegemony,  whichever  we  like  to  call  it — 


and  their  decline.  But  civilization — which 
I  take  to  mean  that  progress  of  the  race 
which,  halting,  blundering,  frequently  re¬ 
coiling  and  returning  on  itself,  has  yet 
been,  on  the  whole,  an  onward  and 
upward  one — still  goes  on.  One  race 
reaches  its  height,  sinks,  and  falls,  and,  in 
its  fall,  hands  on  the  torch  to  another, 
whose  day  is  only  just  beginning.  Such 
— as  a  survey  of  history  shows — has  been 
the  general  course  of  social  evolution,  by 
which  we  mean  the  Divine  education, 
through  mistake  and  failure,  of  that  com¬ 
plex,  enigmatic,  helpless,  and  yet  all- 
achieving  oeing  we  call  Man. 

Attention  has  often  been  drawn,  some- 
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times  in  bitter  cynicism,  sometimes  in  deep¬ 
est  sadness  and  despair,  to  the  unmistak¬ 
able  analogies  to  be  perceived  between  onr 
own  countiy  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  Homan  Empire 
from  the  days  of  Tiberius  onward.  It  is 
foreign  to  our  pre>>«  nt  purpose  to  follow 
out  in  detail  the  various  points  of  resemb¬ 
lance  :  the  unwieldy  extent  of  dominion 
abroad,  the  social  discontent  at  home — the 
crumbling  of  old  faiths  and  old  ideals, 
the  spread  of  intellectual  knowledge,  and 
the  weakening — real  or  seeming — of  moral 
obligations — all  these  have  been  dwelt  upon 
again  and  again.  I  would  only  remark, 
in  passing,  that  while  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
is  true,  it  seems  to  me  the  outlook  is  by 
no  means  so  hopeless  as  it  has  appeared  to 
some  among  our  noblest  and  best.  George 
MacDonald,  I  think  it  is,  who  has  pointed 
out  that  the  progress  of  the  world,  appar¬ 
ently  a  circle,  as  it  were,  is  really  a 
spiral  ;  so  that,  when  we  seem  to  have 
come  round  again  to  the  same  point  we 
reached  a  thousand  years  ago,  we  arc  really 
above  it.  Our  epoch  corres^mnds,  alas  ! 
only  too  well  to  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Yet 
in  some  points  it  is  better,  if  only  in  that 
we  arc  ashamed  of  doing  things  which  then 
no  one  felt  to  be  wrong  ;  and  it  is  these 

foints  which  represent  the  advance,  the 
igher  plane  to  which  the  spiral  ascent 
has  brought  us.  So  that,  even  granting — 
which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do 
— that  the  present  age  has  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  Europe,  we  see  that  the 
world  has  hot  been  left  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  it  has 
advanced,  and  though  the  advance  may 
seem  trifling,  God’s  Proiidence,  which 
has  ail  Eternity  to  work  in,  can  afford  to 
wait. 

Again,  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  hopeless  as  the  outlook  may  well 
have  seemed  to  a  St.  Augustine  or  a 
Sidonius,  was  not  the  decadence  of  the 
world.  Out  of  that  seething  Medea’s 
caldron — as  Charles  Kingsley  puts  it — of 
the  wrecks  of  kingdoms  and  the  dross  of 
nations,  new  states  were  even  then  spring¬ 
ing  into  being,  and  the  Empire,  already 
dead,  lived  again  in  their  life.  Rome 
gave  them  their  law  and  their  civil  institu¬ 
tions  ;  she  handed  on  to  them  the  religion 
which  she  had  received,  but  in  her  de¬ 
crepitude  could  not  worthily  assimilate  ; 
she  supplied  them,  in  some  cases,  with  a 


language  to  be  moulded  into  fresh  shapes 
by  their  own  young  and  living  thought. 

The  question  suggests  itself  :  Who  is 
to  carry  out  the  parallel  f  Where  is  the 
raw  material  to  be  found,  out  of  which, 
moulded  by  our  stored  up  experience,  the 
civilization  of  the  future  is  to  be  shaped  ? 
Who  is  to  work  out  in  nobler,  truer 
practice,  the  theories  we  have  so  imper¬ 
fectly  acted  up  to  ?  The  great  Oriental 
Empires  have  had  their  day,  so  have  the 
Latin  races  ;  the  Teutons  have  seemingly 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  Whether 
the  Slavs  are  to  come  on  the  European 
stage,  to  play  out  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
which  began  with  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Personally,  1  think 
it  very  probable,  though  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  they  will  make  of  it.  America  is, 
so  far  as  regards  its  white  population, 
merely  a  replica  of  old-world  civilizations, 
more  vigorous  in  its  Teutonic,  less  so  in 
its  Latin  elements.  Whether  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  stock  dying  out  in  the  Northern  Con¬ 
tinent,  is  equally  so  in  the  central  and 
southern,  seems  at  present  an  unsettled 
question. 

Whether  Japan  and  China — now,  after 
centuries  of  seclusion,  modifying  their 
national  characteristics  by  intercourse  with 
the  western  world — are  destined  to  see  any 
vigorous  life  of  their  own,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  It  may  be  that  the  activity  shown 
at  present  is  but  a  reflex  from  the  stirring 
life  of  the  West,  and  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  last  spasmodic  struggle  which  precedes 
dissolution.  Both  contain,  socially  and 
morally,  elements  of  decay  which  have 
been  fatal  to  societies  in  all  ages.  These 
evils  are  not,  so  to  speak,  crudities  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  raw-material  stage  of  society, 
which  will  disappear  with  growth  and 
culture — they  are  deeply-seated  diseases, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate,  and, 
unless  eradicated,  fatal.  But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  I  would  speak  with  ex¬ 
treme  diffidence  ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  for¬ 
eign  to  my  main  purpose,  which  is,  to 
inquire  whether  there  exist,  at  present, 
any  races  which  can  properly  be  termed 
raw-material,  and  which  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Europe  of  the  present,  as  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  Sax¬ 
ons,  Jutes,  and  Vandals  did  to  Rome  of 
the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  look  for 
an  answer  to  this  question  to  the  much, 
discussed  and  hotly-debated  Dark  Conti- 
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nent.  “  What  can  be  made  of  Africa  f” 
is  a  qnery  which  has  often  been  put,  with 
varying  connotation,  according  to  the 
Questioner’s  standpoint,  by  Englishmen, 
Uermnns,  Belgians,  capitalists  and  philan¬ 
thropists — missionary  and  other.  We 
think  of  Thomas  Clarkson  exhibiting  bis 
collection  of  West  Coast  knives,  “  coun¬ 
try  cloth,”  and  palm  fibre  baskets,  to  the 
Cxar  Alexander,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
African  was  an  intelligent  and  even  ra¬ 
tional  being,  perfectly  capable  of  legiti¬ 
mate  industry  and  commerce,  and  to 
induce  the  capitalist  with  money  to  spare, 
to  speculate  in  india-rubber  and  gum-copal 
rather  than  in  slaves.  He  of  course— in 
deadly  earnest,  if  ever  man  was — had  the 
welfare  of  the  African  for  his  chief  con¬ 
sideration,  but  he  was  not  above  appealing 
to  the  pocket  of  the  Guinea  merchant ; 
and  be  tried  to  demonstrate,  with  this 
object,  that  a  great  deal  could  be  made 
out  of  Africa.  The  same  has  been  as¬ 
serted,  over  and  over  again,  by  English 
explorers,  with  practical  suggestions  for 
Manchester  consideration,  and  German 
explorers  with  dreams  of  “  Kolonialbcsitz- 
ungen,”  and  by  a  Belgian  Company  which 
waves  “  a  banner  with  a  strange  device,” 
and  has  sounded  its  trumpet  before  it 
pretty  loudly  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  so. 
And,  all  the  same,  there  is  a  prevailing  im¬ 
pression  that,  as  a  whole,  ”  Africa  doesn’t 
pay” — even  strenuous,  much-tried,  hard¬ 
working  Cape  Colony  (which,  after  all, 
one  somehow  scarcely  realizes  to  be  part 
of  the  Dark  Continent),  though  Witwat- 
ersrand  shares  may  be  up  in  the  market, 
and  speculators  making  a  big  thing  of  it 
out  on  the  reefs. 

Well,  and  if  not  f  Has  that  awful 
mysterious  land,  girt  about  with  darkness 
and  wonder,  with  its  mighty  lakes  and 
mountains  and  table-lands,  where  the  bare 
bones  of  the  earth  seem  to  have  the  shap¬ 
ing  hand  still  on  them  ;  with  its  huge 
prim#val  beasts,  and  vegetation  that  seems 
to  belong  to  some  unknown  prime  of  the 
world — has  it  been  so  long  and  strangely 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  nations  only 
to  furnish  a  market  for  Manchester  cot¬ 
tons,  or  a  drill-ground  for  German  oflneers, 
or  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  pauper  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe  f  Why  was  it  thus  cov- 
ered  with  darkness — thus  withdrawn  from 
outside  knowledge  and  contact — kept  iit- 
erly  dumb  and  passive  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  the  world’s  history  ?  Some 


would  say,  on  account  of  innate,  indis- 
utable,  and  irremediable  worthlessness, 
should  prefer  to  apply  (with  a  difference) 
Emerson’s  words  : 

Lo  !  I  uncover  the  land 
I  h)d  of  old  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  be  has  wrought  his  best  I 

“  Africa  will  be  civilized  one  day,”  said 
an  African  traveller  not  so  very  long  ago 
to  the  present  writer,  “  but  it  will  not  be 
in  my  day  nor  in  yours.” 

No  ;  and  neither  will  that  change  take 
place  for  the  sole  behoof  and  benefit  of 
the  white  nations  who  now  talk  so  loudly 
of  developing  and  ‘‘  exploiting”  it  But 
— it  may  be  a  fanciful  notion — yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  when  that  day  comes,  a  civili¬ 
zation  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before 
— a  civilization  as  much  above  ours  as  ours 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Koman  Empire 
— will  emerge  from  that  weltering  chaos 
of  barbarism,  and,  while  following  to  a 
certain  extent  in  our  footsteps,  represent 
bases  of  thought  and  conduct  which  we 
ave  neglected,  or  never  known. 

All  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  has 
suggested  to  me,  over  and  over  again, 
that  Africa  (it  is  so  homogeneous,  in 
spite  of  its  diversity,  that  1  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  whole)  is  a  country  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  formation.  Geologically  speaking, 
this  would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the 
changes  which  have  taked  place  even 
within  the  knowledge  of  recent  travellers 
— e.ff.  the  alterations  in  the  level  of  Lake 
Tanganika.  The  types  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  seem,  in  part,  to  represent 
an  age  which  has  elsewhere  passed  away. 
From  the  ethnologist’s  point  of  view,  a 
transition  state  is  equally  apparent.  There 
is  a  shifting  and  shaking  going  on — an 
unsettling  of  boundaries  and  mingling  of 
races,  which  recalls  the  days  of  the  Voik- 
erwanderung  in  Europe. 

The  vexed  question  of  African  ethnog¬ 
raphy  has  not,  I  suppose,  been  entirely 
settled  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that, 
apart  from  such  distinctly  immigrant  races 
as  the  Arabs  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  distinct 
stocks.  First,  those  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  aboriginal  or  prehistoric  Afri¬ 
cans,  a  vanishing  race,  whose  remnants 
exist  scattered  up  and  down  the  continent, 
as  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  at  the  Cape, 
Wambatti  in  the  Aruhwimi  forests,  Akka 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  so  on.  Perhaps 
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they  correspond  to  the  dwarfish,  cave- 
dwelling  savages  who  seem  to  have  in¬ 
habited  pre-Aryan  Britain,  and,  indeed, 
all  northern  Europe  ;  certainly  they  seem 
in  some  points — as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes — to  resemble  them.  They  present 
a  very  low  type  of  humanity,  and  their 
language — where  they  have  kept  their 
own,  and  not  adopted  that  of  neighboring 
tribes — is  characterized  by  the  famous 
“  clicks,”  and  has  caused  some  writers  to 
doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  classed  as 
articulate  speech  at  all. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  Bantu  family, 
stretching  from  Natal  to  Lake  Victoria, 
and  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Congo  mouth, 
and  characterized  by  a  wonderful  uniform¬ 
ity  of  speech.  Muller,  and  others  follow¬ 
ing  him,  enumerate  a  negro  race  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Bantu,  comprising  the  tribes 
on  the  Niger  and  the  West  Coast.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  languages  present  curious  and 
radical  divergences  from  those  of  the  Bantu 
nations,*  and  there  are  other  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  which  we  shall  touch  on  later  ; 
but  the  physical  characteristics  appear  to 
shade  off  hoin  one  to  another  in  a  very 
perplexing  way, in  the  district  between  the 
Oil  rivers  and  the  Congo  estuary  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  draw  exact  raciaJ  distinc¬ 
tions. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  llamitic  race— « 
type  so  different  from  the  preceding  that 
it  would  seem,  at  first  sight  (in  spite  of 
the  familiar  associations  of  the  name),  to 
be  distinctly  un- African.  But  the  liam- 
ites  arc,  so  far  as  known,  the  aborigines  of 
that  part  of  Africa  which  they  inhabit. 
They  include  the  Berbers,  Tuarges,  and 
Kabyles,  from  whose  ancestors  I>ido 
bought  the  site  of  Carthage,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  their  descendants  the  mod¬ 
ern  Copts  ;  as  well  as  the  Somali  and 
Gallas,  with  the  allied  tribes  in  the  district 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  afid  the  ”  Unknown 
Horn”  to  the  east. 

Miiller  reckons  as  a  distinct  group  the 
‘‘  Nuba-Fulah”  race,  including  the  Nu¬ 
bians  of  the  East,  and  the  Fellatas  of  the 
West.  This  classification,  however,  is 
merely  an  uncertain  and  provisional  one  ; 


*  The  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  lan- 
gnages  in  this  group  is  by  no  means  proved, 
and  in  some  cases  exceedingly  doubtful.  The 
appellation  is,  as  Dr.  Cnst  remarks,  a  con¬ 
venient  heading  for  unclassified  languages, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  belong  to  any 
known  family. 


and  it  may  be  that  the  tribes  thus  brack¬ 
eted  together  are  not  really  related.  On 
the  whole,  this  group,  lighter  in  color  and 
more  marked  in  feature,  presents  a  higher 
type  of  humanity  than  the  black  races, 
pr^erly  so  called. 

The  American  Indians  are,  in  ail  prob¬ 
ability,  a  dying  race.  Their  development 
attained  its  highest  point  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  and  Peru — civilizations 
which  were  already  beginning  to  decay 
before  the  incoming  of  the  Conquista- 
dores.  The  brown  races  of  the  Pacific  isl¬ 
ands — whatever  their  origin--8eem  also 
to  be  decaying,  lias  Africa  any  racial 
vitality,  or  is  she  in  like  case  ? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  racial 
vitality  of  Africa  is  simply  enormous  ; 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  impene¬ 
trable  continent  has  been,  so  to  sjieak,  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  force. 

The  strong  vitality  of  the  black  race — I 
use  the  more  comprehensive  term  here  for 
convenience’  sake — has  survived  sufferings 
which  would  long  ago  have  swept  a  declin¬ 
ing  people  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
rock-tablets  of  Philse  recount  the  number  of 
negroes  slain  or  made  slaves  of  by  Ameno- 
phis  III.  The  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
North  Africa  inaugurated  the  slave  raids 
canied  on  in  our  own  day  by  Mlozi  and 
Salim  Ben  Mohammed.  In  1440  Antunio 
Gonsalez  brought  home  (from  Rio  del  Oro) 
the  first  Guinea  slaves  ever  seen  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  while  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1563, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  trade  which  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  and  Sharp  gave  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  abolish.  On  a  larger  scale, 
even,  was  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
traffic  to  the  New  World,  which  Las 
Casas,  in  his  anxiety  to  spare  the  native 
Caribs,  unwittingly  initiated.  In  1652, 
Jan  Van  Riebeck,  lauding  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  founded  the  colony  which, 
in  ”  commandoes”  and  Kaffir  wars,  has 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  ”  harrying  of 
Afric.” 

Add  to  all  this  the  intestine  wars  and 
slave-driving  forays  which  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  natives  among  themselves 
since  the  memory  of  man  ;  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  burial  “  customs”  and  other  cere¬ 
monial  human  sacrifices,  which  reach  their 
height  in  the  despotisms  of  Dahomi  and 
Mwata  Yamvo’s  kingdom  ;  the  equally 
widespread  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  de¬ 
mands  a  life  for  every  death  taking  place 
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from  natural  causes;  and  the  havoc  wrought 
by  diseases  and  liquor  intro<luced  from 
abroad  ;  and  the  wonder  is — not  that  the 
-  coast  tril>ea  have  deteriorated — not  that 
whole  districts,  once  flourishing,  are  now 
depopulated — but  that  Africa  has  any 
population  at  all. 

The  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies  have 
been  all  but  exterminated  in  less  than  the 
400  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
discover}'  of  those  islands.  Many  North 
American  tribes  have  utterly  disappeared 
within  even  a  shorter  period.  The  island 
of  Tasmania  has  been  entirely  cleaied  of 
its  native  population  in  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  the  aborigines  of  the  Austral¬ 
ian  colonies — whose  centenary  we  only 
celebrated  last  year — seem  to  be  dying 
out  more  or  less  rapidly. 

As  it  is,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa 
reminds  one  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  words 
concerning  the  old  Norse  Vikings  :  “  The 
loss  of  life,  and  that  of  the  most  gallant 
of  the  young,  in  those  days,  must  have 
been  enormous.  If  the  vitality  of  the 
race  had  not  been  even  more  enormous, 
they  must  have  destroyed  each  other,  as 
the  Red  Indians  have  done,  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.” 

It  is  the  great  Bantu  race  which,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  central  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  showing,  amid  its  diversity, 
such  remarkable  uniformity  of  speech  and 
other  characteristics,  seems  to  represent 
the  most  characteristic  aspect  of  Africa. 
The  distinction  between  it  and  the  negro 
race  is  one  somewhat  difficult  to  draw — it 
may,  indeed,  be  non-existent ;  •  for, 
though  the  difference  between  a  Zulu,  or 
a  small.fcatured,  almond-eyed  inhabitant 


*  Were  it  permissible  to  start  a  theory,  I 
might  suggest  that  the  negroes  are  really  de¬ 
generate  Bantus,  enslaved  by  clans  of  the 
Nuba  Fula  (or  Etbiopic)  race,  whose  language 
they  have  partially  adopted.  This  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  languages  (whose  relationship 
has  yet  to  be  determined)  differing  totally  in 
type  from  the  Bantu.  The  reigning  families 
of  the  great  despotisms  appear  to  be  usually 
of  a  lighter  color  and  higher  type  of  feature 
than  the  bulk  of  the  natives  ;  and  Speke  seems 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  certain  that  the 
kings  of  Uganda  originally  came  from  Abys¬ 
sinia.  As  for  the  Nuba-Fnla  people  therasel  ves 
(Atlantidie  in  some  classifications)  they  are  a 
puzzle.  They  may  be  scattered  fragments  of 
the  great  Hamitie  race,  the  most  progressive 
part  of  which  attained  its  culminating  point 
in  ancient  £^ypt.  But  the  whole  question  of 
African  ethnography  is  a  complicated  one. 
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of  the  Lunda  uplands,  as  described  by 
Livingstone,  and  the  typical  Guinea  coast 
negro,  is  so  marked — the  tribes  of  the 
lower  Congo  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  Niger  delta,  though  the 
former  speak  Bantu  dialects,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  not.  But  practically  and  broadly, 
the  difference  amounts  to  this  :  the 
Bantu  is  a  primitive  race,  the  Negro  a 
degraled  one.* 

Taking  the  highlands  of  South-Eastern 
Africa  as  the  headquarters,  perhaps  tho 
starting-point,  of  ths  Bantu  race,  we  may 
find  in  the  Zulus  and  Matabele  its  highest 
average  type.  We  see  a  pastoral  people, 
roving  the  country  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  living  in  a  more  or  less  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  under  powerful  chiefs. 
They  only  till  the  ground  intermittently, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  the  task  of  the 
women.  When  sufficiently  powerful  they 
live,  to  a  great  extent,  by  forays  on  their 
weaker  neighbors — like  the  Welsh  and 
Ilighlandets  of  a  former  day.  They 
practice  polygamy — when  they  can  afford 
it,  and  buy  their  wives  like  cattle — but, 
in  a  rude  sort  of  way,  the  tie  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  respected.  And  frequently, 
especially  in  districts  where  living  is  hard, 
and  her  aid  is  valuable — as  among  tho 
poor  Manganja  of  Lake  Nyassa,  who  be¬ 
tween  Angoni  raiders  and  Arab  slavers  can 
scarcely  call  their  souls  their  own — the 
wife  is  treated  with  some  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Scott  describes  a  Man¬ 
ganja  and  his  wife  hoeing  yams  together 
in  their  garden-patch,  he  taking  his  fair 
share  of  the  work,  and  only  proud  of  the 
fact  that,  being  stronger,  he  can  get  to  the 
end  of  his  row  more  quickly  than  she. 
She  is  not  a  person  lightly  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed,  as  Mr.  Scott  found  out  on  one  occasion, 
lie  had  been  in  treaty  with  a  man  who  was 
to  accompany  the  mission-party  as  carrier, 
and  the  latter  had  already  consented,  when 
his  wife,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
marched  up  to  him,  and  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  “  You  are  not  to  go  and 
carry  the  white  man’s  things.  You  are 


*  I  most  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for 
this  ides  to  the  Rev.  D.  Clement  Scott,  of  the 
Blantyre  Miaaiou,  Nyassaland,  who  auggested 
it  in  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting 
conversation,  in  February  1887,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  merely  negative  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  “  primitive  ”  Manganja  and 
Yaos  with  the  “degraded”  religion  of  posi¬ 
tive  idolaters,  as  the  Hindoos  and  Pacific 
Islanders. 
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to  come“with  me  ;  I  want  you  at  lioine. 
Do  you  hear  ?”  And  the  ol)cdient  hus¬ 
band  turned  and  went. 

The  Bantu’s  ideas  of  the  Unseen  are 
vajfue  and  formless,  lie  has  no  worship, 
properly  so  called — his  use  of  charms  to 
avert  the  evil  influence  of  malevolent  nat¬ 
ure-spirits  and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  term,  llis  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  is,  on  the  whole, 
negative  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
idolatry  appears  more  and  more  distinctly 
as  we  cross  the  continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system  of 
charms  or  fetishes  [nki$hi  grigri,  or 
monda)  becomes  more  and  more  elabo¬ 
rately  developed.  Cameron  tigures  small 
idols  very  roughly  kneaded  out  of  clay, 
and  placed  under  little  roofs  outside  the 
villages.  These,  I  think,  begin  to  occur 
in  the  region  west  of  the  Lualaba.  Farther 
west,  they  become  larger  ;  their  attributes 
are  more  distinctly  recognized.  In  the 
region  of  the  Congo  cataracts,  Johnston 
found  idols  typifying  the  productive  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature.  Passing  to  the  West  Coast 
•roper,  we  find,  in  the  Niger  delta,  Da- 
lomc,  a  kind  of  mythology,  with  a  regular 
system  of  idol  -  worship,  unspeakably 
loathsome  and  degraded  in  character,  and 
combined  with  human  sacrifices. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  department  of 
morals,  near  Lake  Nyassa,  we  have,  at 
worst,  the  primitive  animal  ;  in  Dahome, 
deliberate  devilry  “  sought  out  of  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein.”  Some  of 
this  has  been  attributed  to  European  in¬ 
fluence — it  may  be  so,  especially  on  the 
coast  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  those  strange,  unwholesome,  blood¬ 
stained  despotisms  of  the  West  Coast  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  at  any  rate  as  a 
fostering  influence.  What  is  known  of 
Uganda  rather  bears  out  this  idea.  How¬ 
ever,  be  the  causes  what  they  may,  such 
is  the  fact ;  there  is  no  need  to  say  any 
more. 

In  like  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the  matter 
of  cruelty.  Reckless  of  human  life  primi¬ 
tive  man  is  everywhere,  and  tolerably  cal¬ 
lous  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  His  no¬ 
tions  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  fight  are  of 
considerable  latitude,  and,  knowing  no 
higher  law  than  self-preservation,  he  feels 
no  compunction  in  knocking  witches  and 
other  objectionable  persons  on  the  head  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  But  there  is  a 


difference  between  this  and  the  fiendish 
delight  in  blood  and  torture  for  their  own 
sake,  which  marks,  say,  a  Domitian  or  a 
Mwata  Yamvo.  And  this  is  preci.sely  the 
difference  between  Bantu  and  Negro. 

Cannibalism  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
isolated  fact,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uni. 
versal.  It  does  not  seem  to  extend  farther 
to  the  south-east  than  the  Manyoma  coun¬ 
try,  between  Tanganika  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  or  Lualaba.  The  Zulus  have  a 
tradition  of  a  man-eater — a  monstrous  be¬ 
ing  who  lived  in  a  cave,  and  was  scarcely 
regarded  as  human— proving  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  look  on  the  practice  with  horror. 

Taking  the  mass  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  Bantu  race  as  a  whole,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  latter  —  allowing  for 
differences  of  temperament  arising  from 
climatic  and  other  causes,  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  inferiorities— are  very  much 
worse  savages  than  our  Norse  and  Saxon 
forefathers.  Umziligaza  wasted  the  land 
of  the  Bakone  far  and  wide,  when  his 
Matabele  ‘‘  slew  till  their  hands  were  weary 
of  the"  spear” — but  he  probably  did  not 
cause  more  destruction  than  Gultorm,  the 
Dane.  The  chiefs  of  the  Langa-Langa, 
on  the  Upper  Congo,  drink  palrn-wine  out 
of  the  skulls  of  their  dead  enemies.  Al- 
boin,  the  Lombard,  treated  the  skull  of 
Kunimund,  King  of  the  Gepidre,  in  a 
similar  fashion  ;  and,  moreover,  he  made 
Queen  Rosamond,  the  dead  man’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  drink  out  of  it  likewise,  and  so  came 
by  his  death,  as  whoso  will  may  read  in 
his  Gibbon.  King  Mata  Bwyki,  the  stal¬ 
wart  chief  of  Iboko,  used  to  drink  his 
twelve  gallons  or  so  of  massnnga  in  the 
course  of  a  day — but  what  of  Norse  juris 
and  Saxon  thanes,  when  the  horns  of  ale 
and  mead  went  round  ? — to  say  nothing  of 
the  Reverend  Thangbrand,  sometime  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Iceland,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  being  a  cleric. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  while  the  Zulus,  or 
any  other  African  race  you  like  to  name, 
may  have  plenty  of  savage  traits  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  old  Teutons,  whence  we 
sprang — is  there  any  touch  of  the  heroism, 
the  poetry,  the  aspiration,  which  made 
these  latter  something  more  than  mere 
savages  ?  I  think  there  is.  One  hears  a 
story  now  and  then  that  stirs  the  blood 
like  an  old  Norse  saga.  Not  very  long 
ago,  two  Englishmen  went  shooting  into 
Lobcngula’s  country.  lie  allowed  them 
to  go,  on  condition  that  they  w’ould  con- 
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fine  themselves  to  hunting  and  not  search 
for  gold,  and  provided  them  with  an  escort 
of  two  hundred  men,  who  were  strictly 
charged  to  prevent  them  from  “  prospect¬ 
ing.”  The  Englishmen,  however,  entered 
the  gold-bearing  country  in  spite  of  them. 
Lobengula  heard  of  the  matter,  and  im¬ 
mediately  had  the  Englishmen  escorted  in 
safety  beyond  his  frontier,  but  sent  for  the 
Maiabele,  and  told  them  that,  as  they  had 
disobeyed  their  chief’s  orders,  they  must 
die.  And  the  two  hundred  stood  up,  in 
line,  and  were  speared,  one  by  one,  dying 
without  a  word. 

Or  take  another  instance,  which  comes, 
not  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
but  from  .Moffat’s  “  Labors  and  Scenes  of 
Missionary  Life  in  South  Africa  ”  —where, 
so  far  from  being  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  it  is  r(.4ated  with  a  decided  air 
of  disapprobation,  as  a  particularly  shock¬ 
ing  occurrence — the  story  of  Umziligaza’s 
Induna,  who,  found  guilty  of  some  crime, 
was  told  that  his  death  sentence  would  be 
commuted,  for  the  white  man’s  sake,  to 
one  of  exile  and  perpetual  disgrace.*  He 
would  not  accept  the  offer.  “  O  king, 
afflict  not  my  heart — I  have  merited  thy 
displeasure.  Let  me  be  slain  like  the  war¬ 
rior  !  .  .  .  No,  I  cannot  live.  Let  me 
die,  O  Pexulu  !”  And  then,  never  flinch¬ 
ing,  ”  he  was  led  forth,  a  man  walking 
on  each  side.  My  eye  followed  him  till 
he  reached  the  tup  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep 
pool  of  the  river  beneath,  where  the 
crocodiles,  accustomed  to  such  meals, 
were  yawning  to  devour  him  ere  he  could 
reach  the  bottom.” 

Umriligaza  himself,  the  resistless  war¬ 
rior,  the  stern  ruler  of  his  people,  with  his 
iron  justice  and  open-handed  generosity, 
and  the  great  tender  heart,  which  felt  the 
white  man’s  nobleness  and  clave  to  him 
instinctively — is  a  Homeric  figure — one 
that  would  hav'e  gladdened  the  soul  of  a 
saga-man  of  old  time.  So,  no  doubt,  but 
more  erimly  terrible,  were  T’Chaka  and 
M panda  ;  so  also,  but  gentler  and  more 
truly  and  loftily  heroic,  is  Khama  of 
Shoshong. 

It  is  no  pait  of  my  intention  to  follow 
out  the  parallel  in  detail — I  merely  suggest 
a  comparison.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  imply 
identity  of  character  and  circumstance  ; 
history  is  apt  to  repeat  itself,  but  each 
time  with  a  difference.  The  differences 
in  this  case  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  they 


are  many  and  obvious,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  in  a  race  which  is  to  furnii-h  an 
entirely  new  type  of  development. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World, 
two  have  already  contributed  their  quota  to 
human  progress.  Asia  developed  thought, 
Europe  work— what  is  left  for  Africa  ? 

Taking  Asia  as  the  brain,  and  Europe 
as  the  hand,  will  it  be  thought  fanciful  if 
we  look  upon  Africa  as  the  heart  of  hu¬ 
manity  f 

The  East  fwith  which  Greece  under  one 
aspect  may  be  included)  is  the  home  of 
science,  philosophy,  contemplative  mys¬ 
ticism.  In  the  West,  we  have  the  Greeks 
with  their  ideal  of  citizenship  and  the 
commonweal  —  the  Romans,  with  their 
ideal  of  law,  order,  and  the  strong  hand 
of  the  ruler  ;  and  modern  Europe,  with  its 
development  of  commerce  and  industry. 
We  of  the  West — Europe  with  England  at 
its  head — have  had  to  learn,  and,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  to  teach  to  the  world,  the  lesson 
of  fair  play  and  justice — the  great,  stem, 
inexorable  law  of  righteousness.  Poorly 
and  blunderingly  enough  we  have  fulfilled 
our  task — yet  who  shall  say  we  have  not 
done  it  at  all ! 

But  after  justice  comes  love — after  the 
law  comes  the  Gospel.  The  head  must 
govern  the  heatt  while  the  heart  is  way¬ 
ward  and  untrained,  but  once  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  it  becomes  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  a  surer  guide  than  the  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  so  with  the  individual — 
perfect,  all-embracing,  all  enduring  love  is 
the  last  and  hardest  lesson  of  life.  ”  Add 
to  brotherly  kindness  love” — love  in  its 
highest  and  widest  sense.  Even  in  our 
national  life  we  are  beginning  to  know  a 
little  of  this — to  be  swayed  by  sentiments 
and  considerations  which  would  have 
seemed  mere  foolishness  to  Caesar  or 
l^ericles.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be 
Christians — in  the  fullest  sense — in  our 
private  and  personal  relations  ;  we  have  a 
Christian  ideal  of  citizenship,  and  can 
point  to  many — and  yet,  alas  !  too  few — 
who  have  fulfilled  it ;  we  are  even  begin¬ 
ning  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  State  may  be 
Christian  in  its  relations  to  another  State. 
Yet  who  knows  but  the  race  crushed  and 
oppressed  for  so  many  ages  by  us  and 
others— despised  by  us  still — may  be  the 
one  chosen  to  live  out  this  ideal 


*  This  idea  had  often  ooenrred  to  me  before 
I  found  that  it— or  something  like  it — had 
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Our  civilization  has  not  done  all  that 
might  be  expected  of  it — nay,  there  is 
much  in  it  (whether  inherent  or  accidental 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire)  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  antagonistic  to  the  highest  goo«i. 
Why  is  it  that  Gordon — a  mythically 
heroic  figure  against  the  background  of 
Khartoum — would  seem,  amid  ordinary 
English  surroundings,  somewhat  unreal 
and  uncanny  to  the  average  English  mind  f 
Why  is  one  struck  with  a  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruity  in  trying  to  imagine  a  white — or  at 
any  rate  an  English — Khama  !  Surely — 
if  we  know  that  what  is  good  therein  will 
survive  and  be  the  seed  of  yet  higher 
good — it  cannot  be  matter  for  regret,  even 
though  this  boasted  civilization  of  ours 
should  perish — or  rather  be  tried  by  the 
fire  which  only  destroys  in  it  that  which 
is  worthy  of  destruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  general 
assertions  which  have  been  made  about 
the  Afiican  character  have  started  from 
mistaken  assumptions.  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  so-called  “  Exeter  Hall  ” 
theory,  which  assumed  that  the  negro 
differed  in  no  essential  point  from  an  un¬ 
educated  Englishman,  and  that  when  you 
had  taught  him  to  read  and  write  (after, 
of  course,  persuading  him  to  wear  clothes 
— which  usually  did  not  fit  him),  you  had 
put  the  key  of  knowledge  into  his  hands 
and  might  safely  leave  him  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it 
stated  that  he  l>elongs  to  a  radically  and 
unchangeably  inferior  race,  and  th.it  his 
only  destiny  is  to  serve  his  f tetters,  because 
he  is  imitative,  like  all  children,  and,  like 
the  Celts  and  Teutons  in  their  child  like 
stage  ;  because  his  nature  is  largely  emo¬ 
tional,  and  he  has  a  dog-like  capacity  for 
hero-worship  ;  because,  though  he  feels 
injuries  deeply  at  the  time,  he  easily  for¬ 
gives  them  (considering  the  fierce  vindic¬ 
tiveness  of  some  acknowledged  savages, 
some  of  them  of  very  low  type,  one  would 
think  this  trait  was  susceptible  of  a  double 
interpretation)  ;  because  Hay ti  and  Liberia 
have  been  miserable  failures,  and  because, 
since  Africa  has  been  known  to  our  august 


been  expressed  by  Miss  Msrtinean,  in  Tht 
Hour  and  (he  Man.  Perhaps  it  is  originally 
dne,  in  luy  case,  to  a  sentence  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Htowe's — which  strucK  me  forcibly,  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  ago,  but  certainly  before  I  was 
ten  years  old — and  of  which  I  can  now  only 
recall  the  words,  “  Crod  has  chosen  poor  Africa 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.' ’ 
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selves,  we  have  perceived  no  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  natives  thereof. 

Granting  the  truth  of  this  latter  clause 
— which,  as  I  shall  trj’  to  show  presently, 

I  am  not  altogether  disposed  to  do — does 
it  not  savor  of  what  some  one  has  called 
“  Macaulay  an  cocksureness,”  to  assert 
that  thus  it  must  be  for  all  time,  and  that 
the  race  has  no  possibilities  of  devlopment 
for  the  future  ?  Who  knows  how  long  the 
Germans  had  pastured  their  flocks  in  the 
clearings  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  before 
Caesar  made  their  acquaintance  through 
the  medium  of  Ariovirtus  and  his  host  ? 
It  has  l»een  contended  that  the  African’s 
essential  inferiority  is  proved  b^his  phvsi- 
cal  structure.  I  am  not  qualihed  to  enter 
into  the  anthropological  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  would  only  note  that  many 
peculiarities  which  we  consider  objectiona¬ 
ble  are  the  result  of  climatic  and  other  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  or  of  habits  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  savage  state,  and  would 
disappear  with  improved  ways  of  living  ; 
also,  that  the  race,  like  the  country,  may 
be  in  process  of  formation,  and  that  we 
cannot  foresee  the  type  that  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  prevail. 

That  the  African  race  is  not  at  present 
fitted  to  be  a  ruling  race  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  neither  were  the  hordes  of  Cimbri 
and  Teutons  who  poured  down  on  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Whether 
they  ever  will  be  is  another  matter  :  [)er- 
sonally,  1  think  not,  if  by  a  ruling  race  is 
meant  one  conquering  others  and  uphold¬ 
ing  its  power  by  force.  The  Teutons  hav¬ 
ing  once  learnt  of  Rome  sufficient  to  show 
them  their  own  strength  and  her  weakness, 
overran  and  conquered  her  kingdoms. 
Whether  African  barbarians  will  overrun 
and  conquer  the  kingtloms  of  modern 
Europe,  time  will  show.  I  am  disposed 
— but  this,  again,  may  be  laughed  at  as 
mere  fancy — to  think  not  ;  and  that  here¬ 
in  will  be  that  difference  which  is  always 
manifested  in  the  repetition  of  history. 
The  reign  of  physical  force  is  already 
drawing  to  a  close.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
reserved  for  them  to  inaugurate  the  era  of 


moral  force. 

That  Hayti  and  Liberia  should  be  fail¬ 
ures  both  laughable  and  lamentable,  need 
not  surprise  any  one  who  will  examine  the 
matter  carefully.  Their  order  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  forced  and  artificial.  The 
whole  organization  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  crude  imitation  of  what  in 
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Europe  hw  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
character  and  aurroundinga  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  and  is  as  grotesque  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  average  negro  in  average 
dress  clothes.  The  imitative  spirit  is  not 
necessarily  the  outcome  of  a  low  racial 
type — though  it  may  belong  to  a  low  stage 
of  development.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the 
honest  admiration  and  reverence  felt  by  a 
rude  and  primitive  race  for  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  one.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
Greeks,  as  the  Germans  of  later  ages  imi¬ 
tated  the  French  :  in  both  cases  the  mere 
imitation  had  a  disastrous  effect,  while  the 
stimulating  influence  of  what  was  best  iu 
the  foreign  institutions  was  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit.  In  the  cases  we  are  considering,  the 
imitation  is  entirely  irrational  and  mis¬ 
directed.  The  forms  have  been  trans¬ 
planted — of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
institutions  little  or  nothing  is  understood. 
Little  wonder  that  the  Liberian  and 
llaytian  constitutions  “  will  not  march." 

No  African  is  suited  for  town-life,  as 
we  understand  it,  and  town-life  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  attempts  we  have  seen  at 
reproducing  the  latter  involve  a  violent 
transition  from  the  purely  pastoral  or  at 
rriost  rudimentary  agricultural  stage  at 
which  the  native  tribes  have  arrived.  But 
where  these  latter  are  left  to  their  natural 
course  of  development,  as  conditioned  by 
their  own  soil,  climate,  and  national  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  African  race  is  quite  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  men  who,  in  such  a  patriarchal 
state  of  society,  prove  firm,  just,  and  able 
rulers,  though  in  a  differently  constituted 
state  they  might  be  as  “  impossible"  as 
the  Emperor  Soulouque. 

Msidi  of  Garenganze,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Arnot,*  is  evidently  no  contemptible 
king  in  his  way,  though,  before  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  arrival,  he  had  never  seen  a  white 
man.  With  such  a  chief  and  people  the 
influence  of  an  Englishman  of  the  right 
sort  may  be  the  instrument  of  untold 
good.  It  may  be — and  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  working  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
— a  more  powerful  lever  than  any  amount 
of  direct  English  government.  Living¬ 
stone’s  Sebituane  is  a  case  in  point — an¬ 
other,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  recurring 
to  an  illustration  already  used,  is  Khaina, 


*  Oarenganit,  pp.  173,  174. 


chief  of  the'iBamangwato.*  I  look  upon 
Shoshong  as  the  most  hopeful  field  of 
progress  in  Africa,  and,  from  that  stand¬ 
point,  should  have  viewed  with  unfeigned 
regret  its  annexation  by  the  Cape  Colony. 

Missionaries  seem  to  be  coming  more 
and  more,  of  late  years,  to  adopt  this  view 
of  the  case.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  wlmt  may  be  called  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  discussion — now,  I  suppose,  virtually 
over  :  but  one  may,  without  disparaging 
the  devotion  and  heroism  of  the  early  mis¬ 
sion  pioneers,  allow  that  they  made  mis¬ 
takes — and  sometimes  very  grave  ones. 
Moffat — who,  if  not  the  earliest,  was  yet 
very  early  in  the  field — with  his  sound, 
Scottish  common  sense,  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected  the  principle  of  nationality,  as  also 
did  Livingstone.  They  saw  that  they 
might  make  Christians  of  Bechiianas  and 
Matabele  without  attempting  to  turn  them 
into  Englishmen.  Not  seeing  this  is  the 
mistake  that  has  made  the  West  Coast 
Missions — which  have  cost  so  many  noble 
lives  —  comparatively  ineffective.  We 
bear  a  great  deal  about  the  futility  of 
negro  conversions,  even  when  apparently 
sincere  ;  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  unconverted  Heathen  or  Mo¬ 
hammedan — as  in  the  story  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist,  who  helped  himself  from 
the  storehouses  of  his  neighbois,  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  charms  to  which 
they  in  their  simplicity  trusted  to  protect 
them  ;  and  I  fear  that  the  assertions, 
though  coming  from  hostile  critics,  cannot 
in  fairness  he  denied.  But  surely  this 
state  of  things  may — in  part  at  least — be 
traced  to  the  mistake  alluded  to  above, 
and  the  temper  which  originates  it — a  cer¬ 
tain  business-like,  unimaginative,  |>ecul- 
iarly  English  habit  of  mind — which  need 
not  prevent  a  man  from  being  an  excellent 
citizen,  a  fervent  Christian,  or  even, 
among  his  own  set,  an  eloquent  and  spir¬ 
itual  preacher — but  which  is  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  enter  into  the  workings  of  an  un- 
English  mind.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  British 
missionaries  have  been  Scotch,  dowered 
with  that  perfervidum  ingeniumy\  that 


*  Garengame,  pp.  16, 22, 23.  See  also  Austral 
Africa  :  Losing  It  or  Ruling  It,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
l^kenzie. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  Mr,  Stanley’s  celebrated  eulogy  of 
the  Scotch — penned  in  Ugogo  last  autumn — 
had  seen  the  light. 
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spark  of  Celtic  fire  and  imaj^i nation,  which 
the  canniest  of  Lowlanders  carries  hidden 
about  him  somewhere.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
recent  missions,  profiting  by  the  blunders 
of  their  predecessors,  appear  to  have  con¬ 
siderably  modified  their  tactics  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  Blantyre  Mission  on  Lake 
Nyassa  is  carried  on  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Livingstone’s  ideas.  From  the  report 
of  a  Baptist  missionary  in  an  entirely 
different  quarter — the  Lower  Congo — I 
take  the  following,  which  speaks  for  it¬ 
self  : 

One  matter  of  importance  has  become 
prominent  .  .  .  the  question  of  dress.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  most  be  very  careful  not 
to  denationalise  oar  native  converts.  ...  It 
is  a  qnestion  concerning  which  there  are  many 
opinions  oat  here.  Personally  I  hope  that 
onr  converts  will  be  Christian  Kongos,  and 
not  endeavor  to  efface  their  nationality,  lest 
they  thereby  lose  their  influence  over  their 
fellow  eoautrymen.* 

Direct  efforts  to  civilize  Africa,  religious 
or  secular,  have  hitherto  amounted  to  com¬ 
paratively  little.  The  most  considerable 
attempt  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
the  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces,  of  which  we  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed  -apparently — the  disastrous  end. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
the  Egyptian  government — and  the  late 
Khedive  was  probably  well  intentioned 
enough — there  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
on  which  so  much  disinterested  heroism 
and  sheer  hard  work  have  been  expended 
to  so  little  purpose.  Baker,  Gordon, 
Emin,  one  after  another  strove  to  put 
down  anarchy  and  bring  Cosmos  out  of 
Chaos,  and  all  has  gone  for  nothing,  and 
the  noblest  of  the  three  has  perished  in  the 
attempt.  All  is  as  before,  only,  seeming¬ 
ly,  more  hopeless  still.  One  could  almost 
think  that  no  good  could  come  from  the 
efforts  of  so  accursed  and  blood-stained  a 
thing  as  the  Khedivial  government — so 
corrupt  in  its  union  of  the  worst  points  of 
East  and  West,  that  the  individual  good 
intentions  of  its  head,  and  the  nobleness 


*  Letter  from  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  in 
Baptist  Missionary  Herald  for  Aognst  1888. 


of  the  instruments  he  secured  to  work  out 
those  intentions,  were  powerless  to  redeem 
it.  Can  it  be  that  all  the  rotten  fabric  of 
Turkish  power,  touched  up  with  French 
varnish,  must  be  swept  away  before  the 
rush  of  Omar  Saleh’s  hosts,  fighting,  in 
their  ow’n  wild  way,  in  the  name  of  God, 
of  purity  and  righteousness — just  as  it  was 
necessary,  once  before,  that  the  so-called 
Christian  Alexandria  should  go  down  be¬ 
fore  the  hosts  of  another  Omar  !  We  can 
only  say,  in  all  reverence — God  knows.* 
Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  field  of 
history,  and  realizing  the  helplessness  of 
man,  individual  or  collective,  before  the 
dread  might  of  the  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  we  sometimes  feel  inclined  to 
despair,  to  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and 
say  :  “  Allah  Akbar  ! — we  are  nothing. 
We  cannot  alter  the  course  of  the  world. 
Why  should  we  make  any  effort  at  all  I” 
Yet  not  to  this  are  wo  called.  W’'e  may, 
in  utter  unconsciousness  and  even  against 
our  will,  be  made  to  work  out  the  design 
of  the  Highest ;  we  may  also,  while  know¬ 
ing  it  but  in  part,  or  scarcely  at  all,  work 
it  out  consciously  and  gladly.  We  do  not 
know  the  course  in  which  history  will 
shape  itself  ;  we  do  know,  in  a  simple, 
practical  way,  the  things  which  make  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ,By  doing  those 
things,  we  may  set  our  stitches  aright, 
though  we  cannot  tell — unless,  looking  at 
what  is  already  finished,  one  may  now  and 
then  dimly  guess — what  the  pattern  of  the 
tapestry  is  to  be. — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


*  I  have  not  entered  on  the  qnestion  of  the 
inflnence  of  Islam  in  Africa.  The  sabject 
woald  reqaire  a  separate  paper  to  itself.  Bat 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  Canon  Taylor 
and  others,  that,  cruel  as  is  the  suffering  in¬ 
volved,  the  Mohammedan  conquest  is  (for  part 
of  Africa,  at  least)  a  necessary  step  in  evoln- 
tion — a  Prerparaiio  Eoangelica,  if  one  likes  to 
pat  it  so.  The  easy,  sunny,  tropical  nature 
needs  to  feel  the  terrors  of  the  law,  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  discipline  akin  to  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  Judaism,  before  it  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  Cospel.  This  consideration  sug 
gests  another  cause  for  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  negro  Christians.  So  many  of  them  are 
practically  Antinomians. 
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RUSSIA  :  AN  ODE. 

BT  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

I. 

Out  of  hell  a  word  comes  hissing,  dark  as  doom, 

Fierce  as  fire,  and  foul  as  plague-polluted  gloom  ; 

Out  of  hell  wherein  the  sinless  damned  endure 
More  than  ever  sin  conceived  of  pains  impure  ; 

More  than  ever  ground  men’s  living  souls  to  dust ; 

Worse  than  madness  ever  dreamed  of  murderous  lust. 

Since  the  world’s  wail  first  went  up  from  lands  and  seas 
Ears  have  heard  not,  tongues  have  told  not  things  like  these. 

Dante,  led  by  love’s  and  hate’s  accordant  spell 
Down  the  deepest  and  the  loathliest  ways  of  hell. 

Where  beyond  the  brook  of  blood  the  rain  was  fire. 

Where  the  scalps  were  masked  with  dung  more  deep  than  mire. 

Saw  not,  where  the  filth  was  foulest,  and  the  night 
Darkest,  depths  whose  fiends  could  match  the  Muscovite. 

Set  beside  this  truth,  his  deadliest  vision  seems 
Pale  and  pure  and  painless  as  a  virgin’s  dreams. 

Maidens  dead  beneath  the  clasping  lash,  and  wives 
Kent  with  deadlier  pangs  than  death — for  shame  survives, 

Naked,  mad,  starved,  scourged,  spurned,  frozen,  fallen,  defiowered, 
Souls  and  bodies  as  by  fangs  of  beasts  devoured. 

Sounds  that  hell  would  hear  not,  sights  no  thoughts  could  shape. 
Limbs  that  feel  as  fiame  the  ravenous  grasp  of  rape. 

Filth  of  raging  crime  and  shame  that  crime  enjoys, 

Age  made  one  with  youth  in  torture,  girls  with  boys. 

These,  and  worse,  if  aught  be  worse  than  these  things  are. 

Prove  thee  regent,  Russia — praise  thy  mercy.  Czar. 

II. 

Sons  of  man,  men  born  of  women,  may  we  dare 
Say  they  sin  who  dare  be  slain  and  dare  not  spare  f 
They  who  take  their  lives  in  hand  and  smile  on  death, 

Holding  life  as  less  than  sleep’s  most  fitful  breath, 

So  their  life  perchance  or  death  may  serve  and  speed 
Faith  and  hope,  that  die  if  dream  become  not  deed  f 
Naught  is  death  and  naught  is  life  and  naught  is  fate 
Save  for  souls  that  love  has  clothed  with  fire  of  hate. 

These  behold  them,  weigh  them,  prove  them,  find  them  naught. 
Save  by  light  of  hope  and  fire  of  burning  thought. 

What  though  sun  be  less  than  storm  where  these  aspire. 

Dawn  than  lightning,  song  than  thunder,  light  than  fire  f 
Help  is  none  in  heaven  :  hope  sees  no  gentler  star  : 

Earth  is  hell,  and  hell  bows  down  before  the  Czar. 

All  its  monstrous,  murderous,  lecherous  births  acclaim 
Him  whose  empire  lives  to  match  its  fiery  fame. 

Nay,  perchance  at  sight  or  sense  of  deeds  here  done. 

Here  where  men  may  lift  up  eyes  to  greet  the  sun. 

Hell  recoils  heartTstricken  :  horror  worse  than  hell 
Darkens  earth  and  sickens  heaven  ;  life  knows  the  spell. 
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Sbuddent,  quails,  and  sinks — or,  filled  with  fierier  breath. 

Rises  red  in  arms  devised  of  darkling  death. 

Pity  mad  with  passion,  anguish  mad  with  sliamc. 

Call  aloud  on  justice  by  her  darker  name  ; 

Love  grows  hate  for  love’s  sake  ;  life  takes  death  for  guide. 

Night  bath  none  but  one  red  star — Tyrannicide. 

III. 

“  God  or  man,  be  swift  ;  hope  sickens  with  delay  : 

Smite,  and  send  him  howling  down  his  father’s  way  ! 

Fall,  O  fire  of  heaven,  and  smite  as  tire  from  hell, 

Halls  wherein  men’s  torturers,  crowned  and  cowering,  dwell  ! 

These  that  crouch  and  shrink  and  shudder,  girt  with  power — 

These  that  reign,  and  dare  not  trust  one  trembling  hour — 

These  omnipotent,  whom  terror  curbs  and  drives — 

These  whose  life  reflects  in  fear  their  victims’  lives — 

These  whose  breath  sheds  poison  worse  than  plague's  thick  breath — 

These  whose  reign  is  ruin,  these  whose  word  is  death. 

These  whose  will  turns  heaven  to  hell,  and  day  to  night. 

These,  if  God’s  hand  smite  not,  how  shall  man’s  not  smite  !” 

So  from  hearts  by  horror  withered  as  by  fire 
Surge  the  strains  of  unappeasable  desire  ; 

Sounds  that  bid  the  darkness  lighten,  lit  for  death  ; 

Bid  the  lips  whose  breath  was  doom  yield  up  their  breath  ; 

Down  the  way  of  Czars,  awhile  in  vain  deferred, 

Bid  the  Second  Alexander  light  the  Third. 

How  for  shame  shall  men  rebuke  them  }  how  may  we 
Blame,  whose  fathers  died,  and  slew,  to  leave  us  free  ? 

We,  though  ail  the  world  cry  out  upon  them,  know. 

Were  our  strife  as  theirs,  we  could  not  strike  but  so  ; 

Could  not  cower,  and  could  not  kiss  the  bands  that  smite  ; 

Could  not  meet  them  armed  In  sunlit  battle’s  light. 

Dark  as  fear  and  red  as  hate  though  morning  rise, 

Life  it  is  that  conquers  ;  death  it  is  that  dies. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  hour  has  come  for  a  resolute  fac¬ 
ing  of  the  most  sinister  problem  of  this 
century,  and  for  a  fearless  and  unconven¬ 
tional  attempt  to  solve  it.  Such  a  facing 
of  it  and  such  an  attempt  to  solve  it  have 
not  hitherto  been  possible  :  and,  even 
now,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made. 

I  cite  the  Nihilisms  and  Socialisms  of 
the  world  ;  but  might  go  farther  afield, 
and  include  the  Communisms,  Chartisms, 
and  Fenianisms  of  the  world  ;  for,  in 
reality,  their  cause,  their  temper,  their  as¬ 
pirations,  and  their  aims  are  the  same  ;  and 
the  key  to  one  is  the  key  to  all. 

What  is  really  at  the  heart  of  this  weird 
and  terrible-looking  thing  which,  genera¬ 


tion  after  generation,  comes  in  such  a 
questionable  shape  ?  Is  it  the  demon  it 
often  seems  to  be,  or  is  it  some  angel  in 
disguise,  or  some  angel  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  ?  How  many  are,  even  now, 
prepared  to  ask  that  question,  or  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  with  even  the  thinnest  veneer  of 
patience  ! 

These  sinister  and  dangerous  subjects 
can  be  dealt  with  in  four  ways.  We  can 
ignore  them  altogether,  or  try  to  ignore 
them  ;  we  can  run  away  from  them  ;  we 
can  hit  out  against  them  ;  or  we  can  con¬ 
sider  them. 

The  first  seems,  to  some  people,  a  com¬ 
forting  method  of  refuting  the  old  proverb 
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tbat  where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be 
fire.  But  when  the  smouldering  question 
becomes  a  burning  question,  nay,  a  blaz¬ 
ing  or  explosive  question,  to  ignore  it  is 
to  be  lost.  Wo  may  deal  with  it  by  sim¬ 
ply  running  away  from  it  in  indignation  or 
disgust  or  dislike.  But  running  away 
from  an  ugly  thing  does  not  settle  it  ; 
running  awav,  indeed,  may  settle  not  it 
but  us.  A.  third  method  is  to  hit  out 
against  the  sinister  thing  ;  simply  to  hit 
out.  It  is  the  old  way  of  the  world. 
Don’t  consider,  don’t  question,  don’t  an¬ 
swer  ;  simply  hit,  kick,  stifle,  smother. 
That  seems  to  succeed  the  best  of  all,  as 
the  prisons,  gibbets,  and  Sibcrias  of  the 
world  attest ;  but  only  for  a  time.  Nem¬ 
esis  arrives.  A  time  comes  when  the 
mightiest  despot  shivers,  shrivels,  and 
fails.  The  only  other  way  of  dealing  with 
these  sinister  signs  of  the  times  is  Ham¬ 
let’s  way  ;  “  Thou  comest  in  such  a  ques¬ 
tionable  shape,  that  I  will  speak  with 
thee.”  That  is  the  way  I  propose.  Per¬ 
chance  the  ugly  thing  we  took  for  a  demon 
may  be  an  angel  in  disguise. 

What  Carlyle  said  of  the  dingy,  soiled, 
and  rugged  toiler,  we  might  say  of  many 
an  uncouth  social  disturber  of  the  peace  ; 

Thou  wert  our  conscript,  on  whom  the 
lot  fell  ;  and,  fighting  our  battles,  wert  so 
marred.”  Oscar  Wilde,  with  real  insight, 
touched  a  right  note  when  he  said  : 

“  J  love  thorn  not,  whose  hands  profane 

Plant  the  red  flag  upon  the  piled-np  street 

For  no  right  cause  :  beneath  whose  igno¬ 
rant  reign 

Arts,  cultnre,  reverence,  honor,  all  things 
fade. 

Save  treason  and  the  dagger  of  her  trade. 
And  murder,  with  his  silent,  bloody  feet. 

....  And  yet,  and  yet 

These  Christs  upon  the  barricades — 

Ood  knows,  I  am  with  them,  in  some 
things.” 

It  will  surely  be  a  great  gain  if  we  can 
show  that  the  barricades  of  the  world  have 
their  Christs — if  we  can  prove  that  these 
sinister  and  dissonant  things  are  only 
manifestations  of  right  aims  under  wrong 
conditions — if  we  can  see  that  they  are 
ugly  mainly  because  they  have  to  confront 
and  grapple  with  ugly  things — if  we  can 
detect  in  them  all  aspirations,  emotions, 
instincts,  ideas  essentially  beneficent  and 
good. 

What  if,  underneath  even  the  demonism 
of  dynamite  and  the  horrors  of  Parisian 
petroleum,  there  is  discoverable  the  de¬ 


spairing  anguish  of  human  nature’s  long¬ 
ing  for  justice  and  right  f  Fresh  in  our 
memory  is  the  frightful  upheaval  in  Paris, 
after  the  French  and  German  war.  “  It 
was  Hell  broke  loose,”  said  one.  Yes, 
and  yet  we  know  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
apparently  diabolical  Commune  there  were 
passionate  longings  for  the  triumph  of  the 
people’s  cause  against  class  selfishness  and 
official  frauds.  We  know  that  glorious 
dreamers,  unchastened  seers,  unselfish 
martyrs,  and  untamed  lovers  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  petroleum  fiends  and  incendiary 
hags,  went  down  in  that  horrible  chaos  of 
blood  and  dirt  and  fire.  And  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  the  suggestive  and  tragic  truth 
comes  «ut  that  keen  philosophers  and 
gifted  poets  and  devoted  patriots  and 
noble- hearted  women  are  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  Nihilists,  even  to  the  dooming  of  a 
Czar  to  death. 

Millions  fail,  and  naturally  fail,  to  see 
how  an  angel  could  look  so  much  like  a 
devil  ;  but  it  is  precisely  what  we  must 
try  to  understand. 

The  most  forbidding  form  of  that  ugly 
sign  of  the  times  we  are  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  is  Nihilism  ;  but,  fortunately,  that 
furnishes  us  with  the  clearest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that,  however  ugly  it  may 
be,  it  is  only  the  product  of  something 
still  uglier.  Let  these  Nihilists  speak  for 
themselves.  Some  years  ago  they  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  Czar,  in  which  they 
said  :  ‘‘  Why  the  sad  necessity  for  this 
sanguinary  struggle  ?  For  this  reason — 
that  a  just  Government,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  does  not  exist  among  ns. 
A  Government  should  be  the  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  should 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.”  In  the 
must  solemn  and  touching  manner  they 
revealed  the  open  secret  of  their  revolt. 
They  said  to  the  Czar  ;  “  The  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Russia  has  leduced  the  masses  to 
such  poverty  and  misery,  that  they  are 
not  even  free  to  act  for  their  common  in¬ 
terests,  are  not  secure  against  the  most  in¬ 
famous  inquisition,  even  in  their  very 
homes.  Only  the  blood-sucking  officials, 
whose  knavish  exactions  remain  unpun¬ 
ished,  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  laws . This  is  why 

the  Government  in  Russia  has  no  moral 
influence  over  the  people  ;  this  is  why 
Russia  produces  so  many  revolutionists  ; 
this  is  why  even  an  event  like  the  killing 
of  the  Czar  excites  sympathy  among  a 
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^eat  part  of  thia  very  people.”  In  this 
wHj,  the  Nihilists  reversed  dock  and  jud|;- 
inent-seat,  called  Czar  and  administration 
to  account,  put  the  nation's  rulers  on 
their  trial,  and  eked  the  judges  to  appear 
at  the  judgment  har. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  Nihilist  is  that  he 
is  a  ferocious  ruffian,  ready  for  rapine  and 
thirsty  for  blood,  hating  restraint  and 
loathing  the  law.*  It  would  astonish 
multitudes  to  learn  that  ”  he  ”  is  often  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  of  a  very  noble 
order  of  mind  and  spirit,  too.  flere  is  a 
picture  of  one  who  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
as  an  ”  anarchist”  :  **  She  was  girlhood 
personided.  Notwithstanding  her  twenty- 
six  years,  she  seemed  scarcely  eighteen. 
A  small,  slender,  and  very  graceful  fig¬ 
ure,  and  a  voice  as  charming,  silvery,  and 
sympathetic  as  could  be,  heightened  this 
illusion.  It  became  almost  a  certainty 
when  she  began  to  laugh,  which  very 
often  happened.  She  had  the  ready  laugh 
of  a  girl,  and  laughed  with  so  much  heart¬ 
iness,  and  so  unaffectedly,  that  she  really 
seemed  a  young  lass  of  sixteen.  She  gave 
little  thought  to  her  apirearance.  She 
dressed  in  the  most  modest  manner,  and 
perhaps  did  not  even  know  what  dress  or 
ornament  was  becoming  or  unbecoming. 
Rut  she  had  a  passion  for  neatness,  and  in 
this  was  as  punctilious  as  a  Swiss  girl. 
She  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  was  an 
excellent  schoolmistress.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  another  office  that  she  tilled  even  bet¬ 
ter — that  of  nurse.  When  any  of  her 
friends  fell  ill,  Sophia  was  the  first  to  offer 
herself  for  this  difficult  duty,  and  she  per¬ 
formed  that  duty  with  such  gentleness, 
cheerfulness,  and  patience  that  she  won 
the  hearts  of  her  patients  for  all  time. 
Yet  this  woman,  with  such  an  innocent 
appearance,  and  with  such  a  sweet  and 
affectionate  disposition,  was  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  members  of  the  Terrorist 
party.”  This  gracious  woman  perished 
in  a  horrible  gallows-butchery  in  Russia  a 


*  Referring  to  the  late  arrests  of  Nihilists 
in  Paris,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
yews  says  : — '*  All  the  Russians  now  in  prison 
are  esteemed  by  their  neighbors,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  among  them  by  their  professors.  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  Lavrenins  are  the  wealthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  settlement.  The  wife  of  the 
former  is  qualified  by  her  elegance  to  be  a 

leader  of  fashion . Mendelssohn  .... 

is  the  son  of  a  rich  Warsaw  banker,  and  broth¬ 
er-in-law  to  a  well-known  author  in  Ber¬ 
lin . Nakatchiz  is  a  Russian  prince.” 


few  years  ago.  Iler  letter  to  her  mother, 
a  few  hours  befoie  her  execution,  will  tell 
the  rest : —  ‘‘My  dear,  adored  mother — 
The  thought  of  you  oppresses  me  always. 
My  darling,  I  implore  you  to  be  calm,  and 
not  to  grieve  for  me  ;  for  iny  fate  does 
not  afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  I  shall  meet 
it  with  complete  tranquillity,  for  I  have 
long  expected  it,  and  known  that  sooner 
or  later  it  must  come.  And  I  assure  you, 
dear  mother,  that  my  fate  is  not  such  a 
very  mournful  one.  I  have  lived  as  my 
convictions  dictated,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  acted  other¬ 
wise.  I  await  my  fate,  therefore,  with  a 
tranquil  conscience,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  only  thing  which  oppresses  me  is  the 
thought  of  your  grief,  oh,  my  adored 
mother  !  It  is  that  which  rends  niy  heart ; 
and  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to 
alleviate  it !  .  .  .  .  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
calm,  that  you  will  pardon  me  the  grief  I 
have  caused  you,  and  not  blame  me  too 
much  ;  your  reproof  is  the  only  one  that 
would  grieve  iny  heart.  In  fancy  I  kiss 
your  hands  again  and  again,  and  on  my 
knees  I  implore  you  not  to  be  angry  with 

me . Good-by  till  we  meet  again, 

my  dear  mother.  Once  more,  I  implore 
you  not  to  grieve,  and  not  to  afflict  your¬ 
self  for  me.  My  fate  ^s  not  such  a  sad 
one  after  all,  and  yon  must  not  grieve 
about  it. — Your  own  Sophia.” 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  men  who  were 
Nihilist  pioneers  ; — ‘‘  Everything  that  is 
noble  and  sublime  in  human  nature  seemed 
concentrated  in  these  generous  young  men. 
Inflamed,  subjugated  by  their  grand  idea, 
they  wished  to  sacrifice  for  it,  not  only 
their  lives,  thwir  future,  their  position,  but 
their  very  soul.  They  sought  to  purify 
themselves  from  every  other  thought,  from 
all  personal  affections,  in  order  to  be  en¬ 
tirely,  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  Rigor¬ 
ism  was  elevated  into  a  dogma.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  indeed,  even  absolute  asceticism 
was  ardently  maintained  among  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  The  propagandists  wished 
nothing  for  themselves.  They  were  the 
purest  personification  of  self-denial.” 

Of  one  of  these,  Stepniak  gives  an  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  and  enlightening  ac¬ 
count.  Describing  a  Nihilist  meeting  of 
a  somewhat  depressed  character,  he 
says  : — ‘‘  Among  the  few  persons  present, 
there  was,  however,  one  who  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  general  attention,  when¬ 
ever,  during  the  languishing  discussion,  he 
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made  some  little  observation,  always  spir¬ 
ited  and  slightly  whimsical . His 

voice,  somewhat  slow  in  utterance  and  al¬ 
ways  pitched  in  the  same  key,  soothed  the 
ear,  like  the  low  notes  of  a  song.  It  was 
not  a  musical  voice,  but  it  had  the  power 
of  penetrating  into  the  very  heart,  so  sym¬ 
pathetic  was  it.  He  was  very  pooily  clad. 
Although  the  Russian  winter  was  raging, 
he  wore  a  linen  jacket  with  large  wooden 
buttons,  which  from  much  wear  and  tear 
seemed  a  mere  rag.  A  woin-out  black 
cloth  waistcoat  covered  his  chest  to  the 
throat.”  This  was  Lisogub,  a  millionaire, 
with  large  estates  in  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  Russia,  who,  for  the  cause,  risked  or 
spent  all  that  he  had.  Of  him,  Stepniak 
says  :  “  I  will  not  say  that  Demetrius 
Lisogub  was  the  purest,  the  most  idea! 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  for  that 
would  he  to  say  too  little  of  him.  I  will 
say  that  in  all  our  party  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  he,  a  man  to  compare  with  him 
in  ideal  beauty  of  character . Un¬ 

der  an  aspect  tranquil  and  placid  as  an  un 
clouded  sky,  he  concealed  a  mind  full  of 
fire,  of  enthusiasm,  of  ardor.  His  convic¬ 
tions  were  his  religion,  and  he  devoted  to 
them,  not  only  all  his  life,  but,  what  is 
much  more  difficult,  all  his  thoughts.  He 
had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  serving 
his  cause.  He  ifad  no  family.  Love  did 
not  disturb  him.  His  parsimony  was  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  extreme  that  friends  were 
obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to  prevent 
him  falling  ill  from  excessive  privation. 
To  every  remonstrance  he  replied,  as  if  he 
foresaw  his  premature  end  :  *  Mine  will 
not  l>e  a  long  life.’  And  in  truth  it  was 

not . He  was  arrested  at  Odessa  in 

the  autumn  of  the  year  1878,  on  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  his  steward,  Drigo,  who  was  a 
friend,  but  who  betrayed  him  because  the 
Government  promised  to  give  him  what 
still  remained  of  the  patrimony  of  Lisogub 

— about  £4000 . Nothing  else  was 

laid  to  his  charge  than  that  of  having  s{>ent 
his  own  money,  no  one  knew  how.  The 
evidence,  however,  of  Drigo  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  very  tender  conscience  of  the 

military  tribunal . On  August  8, 

1879,  he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
hangman’s  cart  with  two  companions, 
Ciubaroff  and  Davidenko.  Those  who 
saw  him  pass,  say  that  not  only  was  he 
calm  and  peaceful,  but  that  his  pleasant 
smile  played  upon  his  lips  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  cheering  words  to  his  companions. 


At  last  he  could  satisfy  his  ardent  desire 
to  sacrifice  him.Helf  for  his  cause.  It  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  moment  of  his  un¬ 
happy  life.” 

These  glimpses  of  Nihilists  do  for 
Nihilism  what  a  lightning  flash  dues  for 
a  landscape.  After  reciting  the  insanely 
despotic  methods  of  the  Government, 
Stepniak  asks  :  “  What  did  it  represent 
but  brute  force  f  Against  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  everything  is  permitted.”  ‘‘  It  is 
no  longer  a  guaidian  of  the  will  of  the 

ticople,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  jreople. 
t  is  organized  injustice.  A  citizen  is  no 
more  bound  to  respect  it  than  to  respect  a 
hand  of  highwaymen  who  employ  the 
force  at  their  command  in  rifiing  trav¬ 
ellers.”  The  Terrorist,  he  says,  ‘‘  fights 
not  only  for  the  people,  to  render  them 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies,  not 
only  for  the  whole  nation  stifling  in  this 
pestiferous  atmosphere,  but  also  for  him¬ 
self  ;  for  the  dear  ones  whom  he  loves, 
whom  he  adores  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  animates  his  soul  ;  for  his  friends, 
who  languish  in  the  horrid  cells  of  the 
central  pri->ons,  and  who  stretch  forth  to 
him  their  skinny  hands  imploring  aid.” 

Every  Nihilist  knows  well  what  are  his 
chances  in  that  grim  campaign.  The  life 
of  a  Nihilist  is  the  life  of  one  who  is 
doomed.  The  average  free  life  of  such  as 
he  is  about  two  years  ;  and  he  knows 
well,  too,  the  penalties.  The  fearful  rigors 
of  a  Russian  prison  have  l>een  often  de¬ 
scribed.  Here  they  are,  revealed  by  the 
lightning-flash  of  only  one  ghastly  inci¬ 
dent  :  ”  In  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  trial  of  the  193,  which  lasted 
four  years,  the  number  of  the  prisoners 
who  committed  suicide,  or  went  mad,  or 
died,  reached  75.” 

Rut  there  is  no  ebb  to  that  silent,  sad, 
and  mighty  flow.  Raid  after  raid  is  made 
upon  that  mysterious  sea,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  dark  waves  close,  and  throb 
on.  The  Nihilist  Executive  once  told  the 
Czar  :  “  The  Government  may  continue 
to  arrest  and  hang  as  long  as  it  likes,  and 
may  succeed  in  su[>pressing  single  revolu¬ 
tionary  bodies.  We  will  even  admit  that 
it  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  essential 
organization  of  the  revolution.  Rut  this 
will  not  change  the  state  of  things.  Revo¬ 
lutionists  will  be  created  by  events  ;  by 
the  general  discontent  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  ;  by  the  tendency  of  Russia  toward 
new  social  forms.” 
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And  now,  what  are  these  “  new  social 
forms”  which  the  revolution  demands  ? 
The  Nihilist  Executive  deliberately  stated 
them  in  its  daring  but  dignified  Address 
to  the  new  Czar,  ten  days  after  the  ”  ex¬ 
ecution”  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.  In 
that  document,  they  said  :  ”  The  rigors 
of  the  Government,  after  1878  and  1879, 
gave  birth  to  the  Terrorists.  In  vain  the 
Government  slaughtered  Kovalsky,  Du* 
brovin,  Ossinsky,  Lisogub  ;  in  vain  did  it 
crush  and  destroy  dozens  of  revolutionary 
bodies.  For  these  imperfect  organiza¬ 
tions,  more  strongly  constituted  bodies 
were  substituted  by  a  species  of  ‘  natural 
selection.'  At  last  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  appeared,  against  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  still  struggles  in  vain.  If  we  cast 
an  impartial  glance  upon  the  last  sorrow, 
ful  decade,  we  may  unmistitkably  and 
easily  foresee  what  will  be  the  future  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  should  the 
policy  of  the  Government  not  change.  It 
will  increase  ;  it  will  extend  ;  the  acts  of 
the  Terrorists  will  be  felt  more  acutely  ; 
the  revolutionary  organization  will  take  a 
more  perfect  and  a  stronger  form.  Mean¬ 
while  there  will  continually  be  fresh  cause 
for  disoontent ;  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Government  will  go  on  dimin¬ 
ishing.  The  idea  of  the  revolution,  its 
possibility  and  inevitableness,  will  con¬ 
stantly  gain  ground.  A  terrible  explo¬ 
sion,  a  sanguinary  revolution,  a  spasiuodic 
convulsion  throughout  all  Russia,  will 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  old  order 
of  things.  Your  Majesty,  this  is  a  sad 
and  frightful  prospect.  Yes,  sad  and 
frightful.  Do  not  believe  that  these  are 
mere  words.  We  feel  more  than  anybody 
what  a  calamity  the  loss  will  l>e  of  so  much 
talent  and  energy  in  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  in  sanguinary  encounters,  at  a 
time  when  the  same  forces,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  devoted  to  fruit¬ 
ful  labors,  to  the  development  of  the 
popular  intelligence,  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare . The  conditions  which  are 

necessary  in  order  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  should  give  place  to  a  pacific 
development  have  not  been  created  by  us, 
but  by  events.  We  simply  record  them. 
These  conditions,  according  to  our  view, 
should  be  based  upon  two  principal  stipu¬ 
lations.  First,  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offenders,  since  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  crime,  but  have  simply  done 
their  duty  as  citizens.  Second,  the  con¬ 


vocation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  for  the  examination 
of  the  best  forms  of  social  and  political 
life,  according  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  people.  We,  nevertheless,  consider 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  legaliza¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  representation  of  the 
people  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  the 
elections  are  perfectly  free.  The  elections 
should,  therefore,  take  place  under  the 
following  conditions  : — First,  the  deputies 
shall  be  chosen  by  all  classes  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Second,  there  shall  be  no  re¬ 
striction  of  any  kind  upon  electors  or 
deputies.  Third,  the  elections  and  the 
electoral  agitation  shall  be  perfectly  free. 
The  Government  will,  therefore,  grant  as 
provisional  regulations,  until  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  assemblies  :  (a)  Com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  press,  {h)  Complete 
freedom  of  speech,  (c)  Complete  free- 
ydom  of  public  meeting.  {d)  Complete 
freedom  of  electoral  addresses.  These  are 
the  only  means  by  which  Russia  can  enter 
upon  the  path  of  peaceful  and  regular  de¬ 
velopment,  We  solemnly  declare,  before 
the  country,  and  before  the  whole  world, 
that  our  party  will  submit  uncor  ditionally 
to  the  National  Assembly  which  meets 
upon  the  basis  of  the  above  conditions, 
and  will  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  the  National  Assembly  may 
sanction.” 

‘‘  Such,”  says  Stepniak,  ‘‘  were  the 
proposals  then  made  by  the  revolutionary 
party  to  the  Government,  and  they  have 
been  several  times  repeated.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  replied  by  fresh  executions,  by 
again  exiling  thousands  to  Siberia,  by 
fresh  rigors  against  the  press,  and  against 
every  lil>cral  tendency.  The  impartial 
reader  will  judge,  therefore,  who  are  the 
partisans  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
order,  and  who  are  the  true  *  disturbers  of 
public  tranquillity.’  ” 

Following  these  clews,  the  serions- 
minded  but  dispassionate  thinker  will  as¬ 
suredly  end  by  seeing  that  Nihilism  in 
Russia  is  only  an  extreme  instance  of  what 
has  been  happening  all  over  Europe.  He 
will  soon  find  light  thrown  upon  many 
dark  and  sinister  things.  He  may  even 
be  able  to  himself  throw  light  upon  our 
.  own  troubles,  and  solve  problems  nearer 
home. 

Even  the  dreaded  and  detested  Fenians 
of  Ireland  were  not,  at  heart,  the  imps 
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and  demons  we  are  apt  to  imagine  them  ; 
and  the  Chartists  of  forty  years  ago  were 
only  reformers  before  the  time.  At  the 
hcait  of  all  these  social  and  political  up¬ 
heavals  there  beat  the  same  longing  for  the 
people’s  good.  Take  a  character  like  that 
of  Ernest  Jones,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
our  day  as  a  rebel,  and  who,  if  he  had 
lived  a  little  time  before,  would  have  been 
hung.  Ernest  Jones,  whose  coat  I  saw 
literally  torn  off  his  back  at  a  Birmingham 
Town  hall  Reform  Meeting,  and  who  was 
kicked  down  the  platform  steps  bv  the 
Liberals  of  that  day,  with  John  Bright  sit¬ 
ting  there  unmoved,  was  one  of  the  finest 
spirits  of  his  day.  He  was  a  true  teacher 
of  the  people,  in  all  things  pure  and  sweet 
and  good — a  scholar  and  true  gentleman 
— a  man  of  refined  and  delicate  moral  and 
intellectual  tastes,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a  first-rate  poet.  But  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  thought  of  him  and 
treated  him  as  a  rowdy,  a  rebel,  and  a 
brute. 

But,  in  some  respect'*,  these  early  pio¬ 
neers,  these  John  the  Baptists  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  are  bound  to  be  startling  char¬ 
acters.  John  the  Baptist  himself  was. 
He  wore  a  blanket  of  camel’s-hair  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  lived 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;  altogether,  a 
most  irregular  and  painful  person,  not  at 
all  “  respectable,”  whose  head,  to  please 
a  harlot,  was  hacked  off  by  a  king.  But 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  “  The  Saviour,” 
who  also,  by  the  way,  came  to  be  Saviour 
only  after  Calvary  and  the  cross.  And 
John  the  Baptist,  in  other  circumstances, 
might  himself  have  been  that”  Saviour”  ; 
for,  in  these  matters,  success  often  makes 
all  the  difference,  determining  whether  a 
man  shall  be  written  down  a  rebel  or  a 
patriot,  a  traitor  or  a  deliverer,  a  rank 
fanatic  or  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We 
venture  to  say  that  Nihilism  alone,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  given  to  prison, 
to  Siberia,  arid  to  the  gallows  genius 
enough,  self-sacrifice  enough,  and  love 
enough  to  have  created  and  inspired  a 
dozen  epochs  jn  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  are  now*  fully  prepared  for  the  main 
question.  What  then  in  spirit  are  these 
Nihilisms,  Socialisms,  Fenianisms,  Com¬ 
munisms,  and  Chartisms  of  the  world  f 
What  is  the  soul  of  good,  if  there  is  any, 
in  these  things  that  seem  evil  I  What  is 
the  impelling  spirit  underlying  the  sinister 
action  ;  the  inspiration  that  breathes 


through  the  agonizing  cry  f  What  are 
these  sorrowful  things  saying  to  us  f — 
what  is  their  message  to  mankind  ? 

Grant  error,  fully,  ignorance,  madness, 
crime  ;  still  there  are  great  permanent 
ideas  that  lie  beneath  these  ugly  things  as 
the  rocks  lie  beneath  the  torn  seaweed,  the 
dead  star•fi^h,  and  the  shivering  foam  on 
the  beach.  These  ideas  are  : 

1.  That  the  men  and  women  of  a  nation 
are  a  family,  and  that  all  legal,  social,  and 
political  arrangements  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  based  upon  that  understanding. 

2.  That  there  are  rights  of  poverty  as 
well  as  rights  of  property. 

3.  That  in  reality  there  exists  no  abso¬ 
lute  and  unrestrained  right  to  “do  as  I 
like  with  my  own.” 

4.  That  every  nation  should  govern  it¬ 
self,  and  freely  find  out  and  carry  out  what 
is  for  its  own  good  in  its  own  way. 

5.  That  the  soil  of  a  country  belongs  to 
the  country,  and  should  be  used  and  im¬ 
proved  for  the  country’s  good,  and  not 
for  the  creation  of  classes  that,  in  time, 
appropriate  all  the  accruing  uses  and  values 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  nation  stands. 

6.  That  the  work  done  and  do-able  in  a 
nation  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  done 
for  the  general  good,  and  not  be  ham¬ 
mered  out  of  lalmr  for  the  creation  of  an 
irresistibly  wealthy  class. 

All  the  revolutionary  and  even  anarchic 
movements  of  modern  days  have  had  these 
ideas  at  the  heart  of  them  ;  often  dimly 
or  not  at  all  understood,  but  still  there  : 
often  expressed  in  tones  more  like  the 
howl  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  voice  of  a 
rational  man,  but  still  there  :  always  at 
least  the  dim,  wild,  sorrowful  longing  for 
justice,  pity,  help. 

The  time  has  fully  come  for  facing  the 
ideas  which,  we  say,  lie  behind  all  these 
sinister  movements  as  their  inspiring  force. 
The  prufoundest  and  most  pregnant  signs 
of  the  times  are  there. 

1.  The  men  and  women  of  a  nation  are 
a  family.  Superb  ideal  !  and  not  entirely 
the  nightmare  of  a  demon,  one  may  say. 
But  that  is  Socialism  and  Nihilism,  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds.  Utopian  ? 
Why,  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
truth  which  the  State  clergv  teach  us  when 
they  read  in  our  hearing  that  “  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.”  But 
if  true  of  “  all  the  face  of  the  earth,” 
how  much  more  true  of  any  one  nation  on 
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the  face  of  the  earth  !  Is  it  impossible  f 
Ah,  then,  that  could  only  l>e  because  the 
ideal  is  too  great  and  beautiful  to  realize 
in  such  a  fool  of  a  world  as  this — or  in  a 
world  where  the  majority  are  such  fools — 
or  worse.  But  let  no  one  blaspheme 
against  humanity  by  saying  that  we  are 
rebels  and  iconoclasts,  when  we  declare 
that  this  is  a  Brotherhood  not  a  mob,  and 
that  all  our  political  and  social  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  based  upon  that  funda¬ 
mental  fact.  We  are  a  family.  One  is 
weak  and  another  strong  ;  one  sick,  an¬ 
other  well  ;  one  has  bad  luck,  another 
good  ;  one  is  wise,  another  is  a  fool  ;  one 
is  bright  and  apt,  another  dull  ;  one  is 
successful  in  the  battle  of  life,  another 
gets  kicked  into  the  gutter,  and  over  his 
body  the  successful  men  get  across  the 
dirty  road.  What  do  we  do  in  the  little 
home  where,  in  miniature,  most  of  that  is 
true  I  We  do  not  play  each  for  his  own 
hand  :  no  :  but  the  home  ideal  is  that  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak  ;  that  the 
well  should  care  for  the  sick  ;  that  the 
bright  should  encourage  the  dull,  not 
plunder  them  ;  and  that  the  wise  should 
protect  the  foolish.  That  is  so  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  home,  and  it  should  be  so  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  nation.  In  so  far  as  that  ideal  is 
made  real,  we  make  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  of  everything — the  crooked  things 
become  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  It  is  not  mere  sentiment,  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  to  say  that  human  happiness 
and  prosperity  keep  exact  pace  with  the 
world’s  realization  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

2.  There  are  rights  of  poverty  as  well 
as  rights  of  property.  An  ugly  jrroposi- 
tion  !  But  society  is  more  and  more  be¬ 
ing  driven  to  admit  it  and  act  upon  it. 
The  doctrine  of  ransom  lost  none  of  its 
force  when  the  modern  preacher  of  it 
dropped  it :  and  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out.  The  man  who  makes  a  gigantic 
“  pile”  does  so,  as  a  rule,  at  somebody’s 
expense,  probably  at  the  expense  of  a 

fjreat  many  people — possibly  as  the  lucky 
ast  comer  when  the  thing  is  ripe — per¬ 
haps  as  the  lucky  competitor  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  scramble,  llere  come  in  the  rights  of 
the  men  who  are  down.  Poverty  must  be 
alleviated,  and  the  strugglcrs  must  be  left 
free.  Property  must  pay.  Some  day  that 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  planks  of  the 
Democratic  ‘‘  platform.”  There  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  some  forms  of  poverty  without 


any  claims  to  more  than  existence  ;  but, 
to  cite  only  one  crying  evil,  our  treatment 
of  the  aged  poor  is,  in  England,  some¬ 
thing  that  should  make  us  all  ashamed. 

3.  The  statement  that  there  exists  no 
absolute  and  unrestrained  right  to  do  as 
one  likes  with  one’s  own  will  not  escape 
derision  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  easily  be 
pushed  to  monstrous  or  even  malignant  ex¬ 
tremes.  But  this  doctrine,  again,  is  al¬ 
ready  very  extensively  recognized,  and,  of 
late  years,  the  legal  recognition  of  it 
startles  even  some  Radicals.  Our  Poor 
Ijaws,  our  Factory  Acts,  our  Sanitary 
Laws,  our  Education  Acts,  our  Land  Laws 
(chiefly  in  Ireland),  all  prevent  people  do¬ 
ing  as  they  like  with  theif  own,  even  with 
their  own  children,^  That  is  not  tyranny  ; 
it  is  civilization,  for  civilization  is  the  art 
and  science  of  living  together.  The 
policy  of  grab  and  hold  may  be  very  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  it  is  essentially  barbaric.  Tenny¬ 
son,  not  long  ago,  described  a  very  char¬ 
acteristic  English  habit  when  he  wrote  : 
“  Britons,  hold  your  own.”  It  was  not 
necessary  to  urge  it.  It  is  the  one  thing 
we  never  forget.  As  a  nation,  we  not  only 
hold  our  own,  but  as  much  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  as  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  But 
the  ideal  is  not  that. 

Anyhow,  in  the  nation  itself  that  is  not 
the  ideal.  In  an  ideal  community,  every 
personal  possession  would  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  whole.  It  is  the  only  humanitarian 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  only  Christian) 
theory  of  life.  The  very  idea  of  society 
carries  this  with  it,  and  suggests  that,  as 
everything  comes  from  the  whole,  every¬ 
thing  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  returned 
to  the  whole.  Beneath  the  maddest  and 
most  wasteful  extremes  of  the  Socialists 
there  is  a  truth  to  which  they  bear  wit¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  that  truth  which  has  got  to 
be  brought  into  living  relations  with  the 
practical  politics  of  the  future. 

4.  The  proposition  that  a  nation  should 
govern  itself  in  its  own  way  and  for  its 
own  advantage  ought  to  be  the  sheerest 
commonplace  ;  but  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  Nihilism,  and,  but  for  its  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  a  governing  gang.  Nihilism 
would  cease  to  exist.  Home  Rule  is 
everywhere  an  elementary  right  ;  and 
where  it  is  denied  there  must  be  struggle 
and  clash.  If  brutally  denied,  passion  and 
indignation  and  despair  will  call  forth 
crime — as  in  Russia,  France,  Ireland — as 
more  than  once  in  England.  In  every  age 
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the  rebels  are,  as  a  rule,  the  patriots,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  ;  not  the  turbulent  spirits, 
but  those  to  whom  chaos  and  strife  are 
really  hateful,  and  whose  longing  is  that 
the  nation  shall  live. 

5.  The  idea  that  the  soil  on  which  the 
nation  stands  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
should  be  improved  and  used  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  not  for  a  class,  some 
may  call  a  vain  dream.  Tliat  is  not  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  what  is  denied  is  that  it  is  the 
dream  of  a  demon.  It  is  really  the  dream 
of  a  very  sympathetic  and  noble  type  of 
man.  It  is  a  dream  that  may  have  come 
too  late  ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  dream  is 
the  spirit  of  a  profound  patriotism,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  longing  to  see  the  nation 
come  to  the  possession  of  its  own,  and  to 
let  the  (greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  prevail  over  the  plunder  of  the  public, 
by  private  greed. 

6.  Of  the  last  idea  1  will  only  say  that, 
however  unattainable  it  may  be  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  it  is  full  of  practical  value  as  well 
as  of  ideal  beauty — that  all  the  work  done 
or  do*able  in  a  nation  should  be  done  for 
the  nation’s  gor>d,  and  not  for  the  creation 
of  an  irresistibly  wealthy  class — always  a 
danger  as  well  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  a 
nation,  tending  to  make  flesh  and  blood 
too  cheap,  and  money  too  mighty. 

This,  rightly  understood,  is  the  message 
of  the  Nihilisms  and  Socialisms  of  the 
world  ;  and  this,  with  very  varying  modes 
of  manifestation,  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  revolutions  and  rebellions  of  our 
century. 

One  lesson,  at  all  events,  these  weird  re¬ 
formers  teach  us — the  divinest  lesson  of 
all — that  of  uncalculating  self-sacrifice. 
For,  condemn  or  dread  them  as  we  will, 
it  is  notorious  that  no  selfish  thoughts  taint 
the  simplicity  of  their  aims.  It  is  for  an 
ideal  that  they  give  up  all  that  the  world 
counts  dear  ;  it  is  for  an  ideal  that  they 
become  confessors  or  martyrs,  criminals 
or  Christs  ;  it  is  for  an  ideal  that  they 
will  “  even  dare  to  die.” 

But,  after  all,  some  may  say  :  Grant 
all  ;  and  yet,  what  is  the  use  of  pursuing 
the  impossible,  however  beautiful  it  may 


be  f  My  answer  is  :  I  have  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered  what  that  same  ”  impossible” 
may  be  :  nor  will  1  ever  stop,  or  say  what 
bright  dream  may  or  may  not  come  true. 
But  I  believe  in  looking  at  bright  things 
— at  pictures  of  places  I  may  never  hope 
to  see — at  grand  mountains  I  may  never 
hope  to  climb — or  even  at  what  poets  only 
see  in  dreams.  I  do  not  mind  men  call¬ 
ing  these  ideals  “  visionary,”  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  the  real¬ 
ization  of  derided  dreams.  ”  He  that 
hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream,”  cried 
the  old  Hebrew  prophet ;  for  the  dreamers 
have  been  the  creators,  the  hcarteners,  the 
leaders,  and  the  saviours  of  the  world. 

And  yet  we  know  the  sorrowful  long 
road  that  still  lies  before  us.  The  ma¬ 
jority  will  thrust  the  subject  aside,  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  dangerous  ;  and,  at  the  best, 
will  say  :  ”  It  is  no  business  of  mine.” 
This  is  the  too  prevalent  gospel  of  our 
time.  But  even  the  practical  Englishman 
might  do  worse  things  than  remember  that 
it  was  a  murderer  who  said  :  ”  Am  I  ray 
brother’s  keeper  f”  This  “  It  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  mine,”  sometimes  only  means, 
”  It  is  not  to  be  helped.  It  is  natural 
that  the  weakest  should  go  to  the  wall.” 
Perhaps  ;  but  if  ,it  is  natural  for  one  man 
to  fail,  or  to  sink  in  the  swirl  of  the 
stream,  it  is  equally  natural  for  another 
man,  or  for  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  befriend  him.  No,  it  is  not 
Nature  that  is  to  blame.  It  is 

“  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

But  it  will  all  come  right— though  after 
long  waiting,  through  many  weary  years. 
The  ape 'and  the  tiger  will  be  worked  out 
of  the  human  race,  and  we  shall  lose  the 
last  survival  of  the  old  primeval  snarl. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  will  be  the  sur¬ 
vival,  not  only  of  the  toughest  knuckles  or 
the  hardest  head,  but  the  survival  of  the 
most  gracious  spirit  or  the  tenderest  heart. 
And  all  that  has  been  done  and  suffered 
for  the  race  will  shine  out  in  large  repay¬ 
ments  in  the  end. — Contemporary  Review. 
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•  THE  LATEST  DISCOVERIES  IN  HYPNOTISM. 

BT  DR.  J.  LCTS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE.  AND  PHYSICIAN  TO 


LA  CHARITE 

II. 

SCOOESTIONS. 

ScooESTioNS  form  one  of  the  most 
Btriking  features  in  hypnotism  and  de* 
serve  a  careful  consideration.  They  are  a 
late  discovery  and  have  only  recently  been 
employed,  thanks  to  the  patient  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Ftench  doctors,  who  have  given 
to  these  interesting  problems  an  impor¬ 
tance  formerly  unknown.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  sugges¬ 
tion  is  the  setting  in  motion  of  the  patient’s 
brain  by  the  hypnotizer,  who  directs  it  to 
any  point  that  be  pleases.  The  patient 
under  the  intiuence  of  suggestion  is  thus 
experimentally  affected  by  another’s  will 
which  is  substituted  for  his  own,  and 
which  makes  him  think,  feel,  and  act  just 
as  if  he  was  himself  the  motive  power,  but 
with  no  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on, 
without  any  recollection  of  it  on  waking, 
and  therefore  without  the  smallest  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  he  has  done. 

Hypnotic  suggestion,  however  strange 
to  one  who  studies  it  for  the  first  time,  is 
nevertheless  no  new  phenomenon  in  the 
series  of  psychological  operations.  It 
constitutes,  in  reality,  a  normal  phenom¬ 
enon  to  which  bypnotization  gives  an  ex¬ 
pansion  and  an  impulse  which  are  quite 
out  of  the  common.  In  hypnotism,  in¬ 
deed,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  old 
saying  is  ever  true,  “  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,”  and  a  f^w  instances 
will  sufficiently  show  how  all  of  us,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  undergo  ourselves 
and  exercise  on  others  a  series  of  uncon¬ 
scious  su^estions.  The  lecturer  who 
talks  to  us,  the  author  whose  works  we 
read,  the  friend  who  listens  to  and  advises 
us,  each  and  all  exercise  genuine  **  sug¬ 
gestions  ”  upon  ns.  Does  not  the  jour¬ 
nalist  who  boasts  that  be  directs  public 
opinion  act  in  the  same  way  t  His  part  is 
to  supply  every  morning  to  his  customers 
a  series  of  bis  own  ideas,  ready  made, 
which  become  the  necessary  food  of  those 
who  live  on  his  strength.  All  the  parti¬ 
colored  advertisements  on  the  walls,  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  this 
or  that  inventor,  panaceas  for  all  diseases. 


HOSPITAL. 

marvellous  programmes  of  candidates 
offered  to  astounded  electors — are  not  all 
these  so  many  “  suggestions”  which  first 
strike  the  eye  and  finish  by  fatally  im¬ 
pressing  themselves  on  the  mind  ?  Every¬ 
where,  at  every  moment,  we  find  the  signs 
of  suggestions  given  and  received  ;  in  the 
world  of  science,  of  literature,  or  of  art, 
we  find  the  dominant  individual,  the 
“  Master,”  as  the  phrase  is,  who  possesses 
ideas  and  suggests  them  all  round  him  to 
those  who  have  none.  Heads  of  schools, 
leadeis  of  sections,  leaders  of  patties, 
kings  of  fashion — the  great  man  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  social  hypnotist  :  he  becomes  the 
leader  of  a  group  and  gives  the  word 
command  to  his  followers  ;  the  chief  man 
in  meetings  which  he  entrances  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  all  those' unconsciously  en¬ 
tranced  persons,  more  or  less  struck  with 
**  cridiviti,**  applaud  him,  live  on  his 
words,  and  are  content  to  be  thus  guided. 
Natural  credulity  is  the  second  element  in 
suggestion,  so  truly,  indeed,  that,  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  the  hypnotizer 
and  the  hypnotized  attract  and  serv'e  as 
complements  to  each  other,  like  the  mower 
and  the  field  of  grass,  like  the  sportsman 
and  his  game — thus  it  is  that  men  of  ener¬ 
getic  will  influence  their  fellow  men  and 
give  to  them  a  special  direction  and  im¬ 
part  to  them  the  ideas  which  they  have 
engendered.  In  the  midst  of  this  combi¬ 
nation  and  of  this  subordination  of  human 
minds  the  one  to  the  other,  one  is  surprised 
to  think  how  precarious  is  the  condition 
of  human  freedom,  influenced  as  it  con¬ 
stantly  is  by  the  force,  more  or  less  recent 
and  more  or  less  apparent,  of  what  other 
people  say.  The  power  of  suggestions  is 
strongest  in  the  period  of  somnambulism. 
They  penetrate  to  the  understanding 
through  the  organs  of  hearing.  They  are 
loud  and  expressed  by  sound,  absolutely 
differing  from  the  silent  suggestions  which 
we  have  treated  of  in  the  stage  of  cata¬ 
lepsy. 

Suggestions  are  simple  or  complex — 
they  are  fresh,  temporary,  or  of  definite 
operation.  Simple  suggestions  given  to  a 
patient  appear  with  the  same  character¬ 
istics  which  belong  to  illusions  and  halluci- 
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nations.  You  tell  a  patient  that  he  is  in 
a  garden,  and  he  takes  what  you  say  as 
the  fact :  he  believes  that  he  is  In  a  gar¬ 
den  and  tries  to  pick  imaginary  dowers  ; 
or  tell  him  he  is  near  a  watercourse,  and 
you  thus  arouse  in  him  an  association  of 
ideas  ;  he  wants  to  fish,  to  bathe,  to  row 
in  a  boat.  In  this  there  are  genuine  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  patient's  sight.  You  can  in 
this  stage  change  one  color  to  another  ;  if 
you  show  him  a  yellow  paper  and  tell  aim 
it  is  blue,  he  will  agree  with  you  ;  or  if 
you  show  him  a  column  of  figures  to  add 
up,  and  tell  him  not  to  see  this  or  that  fig¬ 
ure,  he  will  reckon  up  the  total  omitting 
the  numbers  which  he  is  told  not  to  see. 
You  may  even  tell  him  not  to  recognize  a 
given  person  when  he  awakes,  and  this 
suggestion,  termed  negative,  will  operate 
when  he  awakes  and  will  last  for  a  variable 
period  of  time.  The  individual  thus  trans¬ 
formed  can  live  side  by  side  with  one  of 
his  neighbors  and  not  see  him  at  all,  if 
such  a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  him. 
In  this  manner  various  suggestions  may 
be  presented  to  him  :  for  instance  he  may 
be  told,  “  When  you  awake  you  will  be 
completely  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  your 
body  and  will  not  feel  stabs  or  burns  on 
that  side.”  The  faculties  of  feeling,  of 
hearing,  of  taste  can  be  acted  on  in  the 
same  way.  You  can  tell  a  patient  that 
ten  minutes  after  he  awakes  he  will  hear  a 
peal  of  bells,  or  a  familiar  melody,  and  he 
will  begin  to  sing  it ;  you  may  place  a 
bottle  of  ammonia  under  his  nose  and  tell 
him  it  is  eau  de  cologne,  and  he  will  agree 
that  it  is  ;  you  may  make  him  swallow  a 
pellet  of  paper,  telling  him  that  it  is  mint, 
and  he  agrees  and  perhaps  adds  that  it  is 
rather  strong  mint.  On  his  motive  power 
similar  suggestions  will  have  similar  infiu- 
ences,  e.g.,  if  you  tell  him  that  when  he 
wakes  he  will  be  paralyzed  in  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  that  he  cannot  move  his  tongue  or 
speak,  and  the  like — this  will  produce  a 
temporary  inability  to  talk.  Difficulties 
of  digestion,  difficulties  of  childbirth,  and 
similar  medical  matters  have  been  relieved 
and  regulated  in  our  hospital  by  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  suggestion  ;  while  peculiar  marks 
on  or  discolorations  of  the  skin  have  been 
made  to  disappear. 

One  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  sug¬ 
gestions  is  the  exactness  with  which  they 
operate  at  a  specified  moment,  once  they 
have  been  impressed  upon  the  patient’s 
brain  ;  an  influence  which  has  been  placed 


in  reserve  in  the  patient’s  mind  will  remain 
silent  for  several  days  in  succession,  even 
for  several  weeks,  and  ap{)ear  at  a  given 
moment  preset  ibed  by  the  hypnotizer. 
The  patient  unconsciously  carries  in  him¬ 
self  the  germ  of  activity  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  ready  to  burst  out  at  a  specified 
moment.  The  following  instance  is  one 
from  my  own  personal  observation. 

I  said  to  X - ,  a  young  hysterical 

woman,  who  was  a  very  impressionable 
patient,  “To-day  is  Saturday  :  next  Sat¬ 
urday  you  are  to  take  a  parcel  which  I 
will  give  you  to  such  and  such  an  ad¬ 
dress.”  After  the  suggestion  had  been 
given  I  awakened  the  patient.  During 
the  interval  of  seven  days  I  saw  the  same 
patient  nearly  every  day,  and  always  asked 
her,  “  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  do  next 
Saturday  f”  Each  time  she  replied  very 
simply  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  the 
day  mentioned  I  went  at  the  appointed 
time  to  the  house  that  I  had  mentioned, 

and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  X - arrive  in 

ten  minutes  and  hand  to  the  appointed 
person  the  parcel  which  had  been  given  to 
her,  and  go  away  without  saying  a  word 
after  having  exactly  carried  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

In  all  cases,  the  acts  suggested  are  re¬ 
peated  by  reason  of  the  same  mechanism. 
The  strange  thing  which  must  strike  us 
more  particularly  is  the  special  condition 
of  the  patient  under  suggestion,  keeping 
within  him  an  impulse  from  without  by 
which  he  arrives  unconsciously  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  act  is  to  be  done  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  unconscious  forces  which  for 
the  moment  arc  uppermost,  faithfully  car¬ 
ries  out  the  mysterious  suggestions  made 
to  him.  He  acts  just  like  a  torpedo  which 
is  primed  to  explode  at  a  specified  instant, 
and  goes  off  at  that  very  instant. 

The  acts  done  by  patients  under  sugges¬ 
tion  have  peculiar  characteristics  in  their 
manner  of  execution,  showing  the  all-pow¬ 
erfulness  of  the  automatic  activities  that 
are  brought  into  play.  In  fact,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  patient  dimly  feels  that 
the  time  for  the  act  is  come,  if  you  ex¬ 
amine  him  you  see  a  strange  gleam  in  his 
face  ;  his  glance  l»ecoines  unsteady  and 
wavering,  his  motions  are  sudden  and 
violent,  and  sometimes  he  is  affected  by  a 
temporary  absence  of  sensation  ;  this  is  a 
special  condition  which  is  developed  with 
an  absolute  beclouding  of  his  conscious- 
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ncM  of  the  external  world.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  explosion  of  the  super¬ 
induced  influence  operates,  and  once  ac 
complished  the  patient  experiences  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  expansion,  and  gradually  comes 
back  to  his  normal  condition,  without  re¬ 
membering  what  has  occurred.  It  thus 
seems  a  kind  of  passing  madness,  and 
when  we  see  patients  accomplish  acts  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  with  incredible  speed  and 
violence,  we  cannot  fail  to  compare  them 
to  the  impulsive  acts  of  genuine  lunatics. 

I  should  add  that,  while  as  a  rule  patients 
under  suggestion  say  nothing  about  the 
impulses  which  they  have  received,  there 
arc  still  circumstances  in  which  these  same 
suggestions  exhibit  themselves  by  outward 
signs  and  produce  states  of  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  persons  who  have  received 
them.  I  have  seen  a  patient  in  a  state  of 
profound  sadness  about  which  he  could 
give  no  explanation  ;  he  began  to  sob  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  and  to  move  about  with 
no  apparent  motive.  The  sudden  efface- 
nient  of  the  saddening  suggestion  re-estab¬ 
lished  his  calmness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  then  the  patient,  unconsciously 
calm  again,  was  astounded  at  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  within  him.  The 
effect  of  suggestions  lasts  for  variable  peri¬ 
ods  according  to  the  receptivity  of  the 

Eatient  and  the  nature  of  the  suggestion. 

lernheim,  among  other  writers,  cites  a 
case  where  the  suggestion  took  effect  sixty- 
three  days  after  it  had  l>ecn  given. 

The  enormous  influence  of  another  per¬ 
son’s  words  upon  the  nervous  activity  of  a 

{mtient  has  been  shown.  This  power  can 
>e  used  as  a  means  of  cure  by  its  opera¬ 
tion  on  sick  people.  The  organic  tissues 
of  internal  vitality  can  be  modified  and 
various  alterations  produced.  These  will 
be  briefly  dealt  with  hereafter. 

Fagchiation  or  Fntrancement  (minor 
hypnotism). — Outside  these  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  higher  hypnotism  already 
treated,  there  is  another  series  of  similar 
phenomena  constantly  met  with  in  actual 
practice,  which  re[iresents,  so  to  speak,  a 
mixture  of  these  different  hypnotic  states 
side  by  side  in  the  same  person.  This 
mixed  state  has  been  principally  studied 
by  Dr.  Br6mand,  under  the  name  of  fas¬ 
cination.  Some  of  its  symptoms  are  akin 
to  those  of  catal^sy,  others  to  those  of 
somnambulism.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to 
catalepsy  are  a  fixity  and  wildness  of  look, 
motionlessness  of  limbs,  which  remain 


in  postures  assigned  to  them  ;  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  stereotyped  in  a  mute  expression 
of  profound  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  kind  of  anxiety  is  manifested,  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  quickened,  especially  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  crisis.  The  anaesthesia  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  is 
complete.  They  may  be  pricked  with 
needles,  gripped  with  pincers,  and  so  on  ; 
but  the  fascinated  persons  feel  nothing. 
The  symptoms  peculiar  to  somnambulism 
are  as  follows.  The  fascinated  patients 
hear  and  reply  to  questions  ;  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  mental  isolation  from 
one’s  surroundings  is  never  so  complete  as 
in  the  genuine  state  of  somnambulism  of 
the  higher  hypnotism.  Some  traces  of 
memory  remain,  so  that  they  know  where 
they  are  and  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  them. 
Still,  they  are  liable  to  the  suggestive  in¬ 
fluence,  and  may  be  guided  in  a  definite 
direction,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
therapeutic  treatment,  just  as  one  gives 
suggestions  to  them.  Fascination,  then, 
is  a  juxtaposition  of  catalepsy  and  som¬ 
nambulism.  It  is  n  special  phase  with 
nothing  original  in  itself,  but  only  a 
mixed  intermediate  condition.  It  has 
been  produced  by  Dr.  Biemand  either 
directly  by  a  look  or  by  a  bright  sub¬ 
stance.  1  have  found  my  revolving  mir- 
rors  especially  fitted  to  produce  it,  and  in 
daily  practice  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
useful  cures,  I  prefer  simple  fascination  to 
the  production  of  the  phases  of  the  higher 
hypnotism.  This  is  par  excellence  the  field 
of  hypnotism  most  fitted  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  ;  it  is  easily  produced,  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  in  many  patients,  and  absolutely 
without  any  risk.  I  have  met  with  no 
disagreeable  incident  as  yet  in  employing 
it.  Thus  it  is  peculiarly  useful  for  theia- 
peutic  treatment. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  it  is 
that  it  is  compatible  with  the  necessities 
of  social  life.  Most  of  the  persons  on 
whom  1  have  employed  it  are  not  hospital 
patients.  They  are  usually  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  clerks,  shopwomen,  and  the  like, 
whom  one  meets  in  the  streets.  They  are 
generally  brought  in  by  friends  who  have 
had  dealings  with  magnetizers  ;  or  they 
are  instinctively  attracted  by  the  public 
exhibitions  of  hypnotism,  and  they  come 
for  any  kind  of  ailment — a  tired  brain, 
dizziness,  a  dull  aching,  weakness  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  place  themselves  in  the  doctor’s 
hands.  They  are  sent  to  sleep  by  a  re- 
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volving  mirror  and  wake  up  relieved. 
After  a  v^eek  or  so  the  sedative  dose  has 
spent  its  effect,  and  they  come  again  to 
my  consulting-room  to  renew  their  nerv¬ 
ous  forces.  They  are  social  types  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  and  their  attitudes  have 
not  yet  been  made  use  of  by  novel-writers. 
It  is  difticult  to  get  any  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  fit  subjects 
for  fascination.  All  we  know  is  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  with  different 
social  surroundings  have  a  predisposition 
to  it,  and  no  doubt  this  number  will  vast¬ 
ly  increase  as  the  phenomena  become 
popularly  known  and  the  powers  of  fasci¬ 
nation  become  stronger.  My  own  opinion 
is  that,  as  an  approximate  average,  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent,  are  liable  to  fa>ci- 
nation. 

Phenomena  of  Excessive  Acuteness  of 
SlOllT. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  those 
strange  phenomena,  by  virtue  of  which, 
in  hypnotic  states,  the  torpidity  of  certain 
faculties  is  found  accompanied  hy  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  others.  Thus,  in  the  somnam¬ 
bulistic  phase,  the  subject  does  not  see  his 
surroundings  ;  talk  to  him  and  he  will 
recognize  you  by  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
by  the  touch  of  your  band,  but  he  does 
not  see  you  ;  he  does  not  see  the  place 
where  he  is,  nor  the  person  speaking  to 
him  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  dark  place,  or 
like  one  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  Weil, 
in  this  special  condition  of  diminution  of 
visual  impression,  it  is  nevertheless 
strange  to  observe  that  there  is  a  whole 
group  of  optic  faculties  which  have 
reached  a  degree  of  extreme  exaltation  by 
a  kind  of  compensation,  while  others  aie 
in  a  state  of  temporary  effacement.  Men¬ 
tal  vision  is  absent,  and  physical  vision 
rules  alone. 

Indeed,  in  certain  circumstances,  some 
subjects  arc  so  much  out  of  e<}uilibrium, 
that  they  cannot  only  n-ad  a  few  lines  of 
a  newspaper  through  the  fissures  of  a 
thick  pad  of  cotton-wool  placed  on  their 
eyeballs,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  band, 
but  they  can  even  see  special  things  which 
our  eyes  do  not  perceive.  The  nervous 
elements  of  their  retina,  acted  on  by  a 
transitory  hyperiemia,  reach  an  extra- 
physiological  degree  of  exaltation,  which 
enables  them  to  experience  new  sensations 
unknown  by  us.  Thus  they  see  the 
fiaraes  rising  from  the  pole  of  a  magnet ; 


they  behold  them  with  pleasure,  and  are 
astonished  not  to  be  burnt  by  them.  All 
the  subjects  on  whom  I  have  up  till  now 
experimented  have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  saw  fiames  rising  from  the  poles 
of  a  magnet  ;  and  flames  of  different  color¬ 
ing  at  the  south  pole  and  at  the  north. 

Here  is  an  experiment  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  excessive  acuteness  of  sight 
developed  in  a  subject  in  a  somnambulistic 
state  :  for  instance,  I  give  a  subject,  Ch., 
twenty  pieces  of  while  paper  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  least  to  our  eyes.  I  make  a 
maik  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  pieces 
of  paper,  and  I  say  to  the  subject  in  the 
somnambulistic  phase  :  “  Look  at  this 
piece  of  paper  ;  there  is  a  design  on  it  ; 
it  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  X.  Look  well 
and  tell  me  if  you  can  see  the  portrait 
cleaily.”  This  done,  I  shutfie  the  twenty 
pieces  of  paper  and  I  say  to  the  subject  : 
“  Among  these  pieces  of  paper  tell  me 
where  the  portrait  of  Mr.  X.  is.”  He 
examines  them  in  succession,  and  when  he 
reaches  the  one  1  marked  on  the  back,  he 
docs  not  hesitate,  he  instantly  points  it 
out.  This  is  another  phenomenon  of  ex¬ 
cessive  acuteness  of  physical  vision  ;  the 
subject  saw  on  the  marked  piece  of  paper 
some  spots,  some  peculiar  unevennesses 
which  escape  us  ;  he  saw  differences  where 
we  see  none.  It  is  he  who  can  see  and 
we  who  are  blind  ;  and  by  reason  of  this 
accidental  and  excessive  keenness  of  sight 
he  recognized  the  piece  of  paper  that  had 
been  marked. 

The  Sequence  of  the  Phases  of  Hyp¬ 
notism. 

We  have  already  explained,  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  the  regular  se«]uence 
of  phases  in  hypnotism  showing  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  complex  and  various 
states  comprised  under  that  name,  simple 
states  similar  to  each  other  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  endowed  with  their  own  peculiar 
characters,  and  constituting,  as  it  were, 
the  fundamental  colors  of  an  actual  spec¬ 
trum,  melting  into  each  other  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  gradations.  We  have  shown  that 
the  various  conditions — lethargy,  cata¬ 
lepsy,  and  somnambulism — are  developed 
in  a  regular  series  ;  and  that  the  subject 
can  be  passed  from  the  lethargic  state  to 
the  cataleptic,  and  from  the  cataleptic  to 
that  of  lucid  somnambulism,  just  as  in  the 
analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum,  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  and  red  are  seen  to  melt  into  each 
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other  by  the  help  of  the  intermediate  tints 
of  g;reen  and  orange. 

I  have  shown  in  my  lectures  the  truth 
of  this  point  of  view,  by  an  experiment 
easily  repeated.  I  take,  for  instance,  a 
small  sphere  of  cast  iron,  of  the  sise  of  a 
small  oiange.  I  hang  it  by  a  thread  to  a 
T-shaped  fulcrum,  so  that  when  left  to 
itself  it  may  be  able  to  describe  a  series  of 
movements  in  horicontal  rotation  round  its 
centre  of  suspension.  This  done,  I  place 
a  subject  underneath  it  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  to  lifteen  centimetres.  lie  is 
awake,  and  is  seated  in  a  convenient  posi¬ 
tion.  I  then  give  the  little  sphere  a  move- 
,  ment  of  rotation  in  space  ;  it  begins  to 
turn  round  like  a  regular  plumb-line. 
When  it  has  revolved  a  few  times,  the 
subject,  who  has  not  been  told  about  it, 
is  seen  to  fall  into  lethargy  ;  he  goes  to 
sleep  spontaneously,  and  his  condition  is 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  excessive 
neuro-muscular  excitability.  Then,  the 
ball  continuing  to  turn,  and  no  word 
about  it  being  said,  the  subject  is  seen  of 
his  own  accord  to  open  his  eyes,  pass  into 
the  higher  phase,  and  present  the  state  of 
catalepsy.  The  ball  continuing  its  course, 
the  process  follows  its  natural  evolution, 
and  the  subject  enters  the  phase  of  som. 
nainbulism  ;  he  speaks,  and  then  again  he 
quickly  changes  his  expression,  and  spon¬ 
taneously  reaches  the  phase  of  awakening. 
The  experiment  may  then  be  stopped. 
The  subject,  who  went  to  sleep  spontane¬ 
ously,  awoke  spontaneously,  through  the 
unexplained  intiuence  of  the  ball  describ¬ 
ing  above  his  head  a  rotating  movement. 
If  the  experiment  is  continued,  a  new 
cycle  begins  ;  the  subject  again  falls  into 
lethargy,  then  rises  to  catalepsy  and  som¬ 
nambulism,  and  reappears  again  in  the 
light  of  real  life.  The  subject  may  thus 
unconsciously  describe  a  series  of  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  curves,  without  the 
employment  of  any  command,  and  merely 
by  developing  in  him  latent  automatic 
activities. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  rotating  movement  of  the  ball  at 
any  intermediate  phase,  and  in  this  way 
the  cataleptic  or  somnambulistic  condition 
mi^  be  maintained. 

This  demonstration  of  the  sequence  of 
the  hypnotic  phases  is  clearly  conlirmed 
by  setting  in  motion  the  nervous  system 
of  sensitive  subjects  by  means  of  another 
sense — that  of  hearing.  In  fact,  experi- 
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ments  prove  that  by  setting  in  motion  the 
acoustic  centres  by  a  mechanical  process, 
such  as  a  soft-sounding  whistle,  or  a  few 
notes  of  Trouve’s  foghorn,  a  series  of  the 
same  conditions  may  be  developed  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Thus,  the  sensitive  subject,  hear¬ 
ing  a  quick  sound,  falls  immediately  into 
lethargy  ;  at  another  sound,  he  passes  into 
a  state  of  catalepsy  ;  then,  by  means  of 
another  whistle,  he  becomes  somnambulis¬ 
tic  ;  and,  finally,  through  a  last  stimulus  of 
sound,  he  is  brought  back  to  the  awakened 
condition.  A  subject  may,  in  this  way, 
be  led  step  by  step  from  the  lethargic  to 
the  awakened  state  ;  and,  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  operator,  he  may  be  left 
stationary  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  in  any 
of  the  different  phases. 

Points  of  Lkoal  Jurisprudence. 

Obviously,  these  new  conditions  de¬ 
veloped  in  mankind,  these  phases  of  sud¬ 
den  unconsciousness,  these  states  of  pro¬ 
found  torpor,  and  these  suggested  impulses 
casually  excited  must  cause  a  number  of 
new  problems  to  aiise,  which  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  will  have  to  take  into 
consideration.  New  phenomena  in  psy¬ 
chology  are  hero  suddenly  brought  to 
light.  Absolute  astonishment  is  cattsed 
by  them,  and  one  cannot  but  think  of  a 
whole  series  of  criminal  acts  carried  out 
unconsciously  by  persons  under  sugges¬ 
tions,  who  have  been  sent  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion  without  their  knowledge — acts  which 
defy  the  law,  because  of  the  condition  of 
irresponsibility  in  which  the  actors  are. 
I  can  only  here  deal  succinctly  with  the 
few  points  following,  and  refer  my  reader 
to  my  other  works  for  detailed  cases. 

In  the  lethargic  and  cataleptic  stages  the 
patient  is  exclusively  passive  ;  he  loses  all 
consciousness  of  the  world  around  him, 
and  is  therefore  exposed  defenceless  to 
.any  attack  and  any  outrage.  lie  can  be 
made  in  these  states  to  swallow  poison  by 
a  simple  suggestion,  inhale  noxious  gases, 
or  become  completely  intoxicated  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind.  Unconscious 
violations  and  indecent  assaults  may  take 
place  ;  even  pregnancy  has  been  produced 
without  the  patient  ha.ing  any  recollection 
of  its  cause.  Such  cases  are  not  very  un¬ 
common,  and  I  am  confident  that  doctors 
will  come  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  time 
that  many  women  who  have  been  ruined 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  hypno¬ 
tism.  The  somnambulist,  too,  is  a  malle- 
25 
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able  nnbject,  capable  of  being  directed  in 
any  fashion,  reacting  passively  under  the 
induence.  He  can  be  led  to  make  a  man* 
cal  gift  of  property,  and  even  to  sign  a 
promissory  note,  a  bill,  or  any  kind  of 
contract.  He  is  ready  to  carry  out  the 
most  minute  legal  formulie  with  a  calm  as¬ 
surance  which  would  deceive  the  most 
skilful  lawyers.  Indeed,  how  can  notaries 
or  witnesses  suspect  any  fraud,  when  even 
the  doctor  needs  all  his  experience  and  all 
his  skill  to  avoid  falling  into  error  1  In 
criminal  matters,  a  man  under  suggestion 
can  bring  false  accusations,  and  maintain 
earnestly  that  he  has  taken  part  in  some 
horrible  offence.  Homicidal  suggestions 
appear  not  to  have  l>cen  noticed  by  medi¬ 
cal  jurists,  and  hypnotical  criminals  have 
not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  detected 
in  an  unmistakable  manner.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  exactly  how  far  such 
things  may  go,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
minds  of  men  should  be  turned  in  this 
direction,  and  that  we  should  recognize 
that  hypnotism  produces  in  certain  per¬ 
sons  an  extra-physiological  condition  and 
a  kind  of  transitory  madness  which  renders 
them  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
others. 

Influence  of  Chemical  and  other  Sub¬ 
stances. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  curious 
effects  of  certain  substances  when  placed 
in  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  hypnotized 
persons.  The  subject  is  new  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  I  can 
here  only  succinctly  sum  it  up  by  saying 
that  the  hypnotic  state  may  develop  in 
patients  a  peculiar  over-excitability  of  the 
nen’ous  system  which  renders  them  liable 
to  the  impressions  of  influences  to  which 
physically  speaking  they  are  wholly  insen¬ 
sible.  In  order  to  produce  the  effects  we 
may  practice  with  any  substances  in  small* 
quantities  in  solution,  used  in  tubes  of 
glass  closed  and  corked.  These  tubes 
may  be  laid  on  the  skin,  on  the  front  part 
of  the  neck,  cither  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  in  front  of  the  ear,  eye,  nose,  or  lips, 
and  the  appropriate  reactions  arc  immedi- 
^  ately  brought  about.  They  vary  usually 
according  to  the  side  touched,  the  right 
or  the  left.  To  start  with,  the  patient 
should  be  thrown  into  the  lethargic  stage, 
and  the  substance  experimented  with 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  neck, 
care  being  taken  not  to  utter  a  word.  If 


it  is  strong  enough  as,  e.p.,  strychnine, 
the  patient  opens  his  eyes  directly  and 
passes  to  the  cataleptic  stage  of  his  own 
accord,  then  the  specific  action  of  the 
drug  is  set  free  and  local  contractions  take 
place,  or  general  contractions  if  strychnine 
is  used.  As  soon  as  the  tube  is  removed 
the  terrifying  symptoms  gradually  disap- 

{>ear,  and  the  patient  sinks  back  into 
ethargy.  If  other  drugs  are  applied, 
spiiituous  drugs  or  opium,  we  must  wait 
till  the  effect  of  the  preceding  substance 
has  been  got  rid  of  ;  unless  this  is  done, 
the  experiment  will  not  succeed  and  one 
only  gets  mistaken  results.  The  test  of 
their  l»eing  got  rid  of  is  when  the  muscu¬ 
lar  over-excitability  can  be  again  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  forearm.  If  alco¬ 
holic  liquid  is  used  or  laudanum,  more 
complex  effects  follow.  The  patient  is 
peculiarly  excited,  he  goes  up  an  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  and  passes  through  the  cataleptic 
stage  to  somnambulism,  and  then,  since 
the  capacity  of  speech  is  natural  to  this 
stage,  he  talks  and  expresses  his  feelings. 
If  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  brandy,  he  shows  signs  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  he  is  dizzy  or  has  symptoms  of 
sickness  ;  in  some  instances  his  speech  is 
thick,  and  when  the  influence  is  pro¬ 
longed,  he  falls  dowh  in  the  genuine  con¬ 
dition  of  one  overpowered  by  drink.  Take 
away  the  tube  and  the  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
perimental  alcoholization  cease,  and  if  the 
patient  is  left  alone  and  not  a  word  said 
to  him,  he  puts  himself  by  automatic 
movements  into  the  primitive  lethargic 
condition.  Thus  he  has  travelled  up  and 
down  the  scale  and  come  back  to  where  he 
started  from.  The  effects  of  opium  are 
shown  in  the  same  manner  ;  it  seems  to 
produce  special  hallucinations  of  the  power 
of  hearing.  The  patient  hears  pleasant 
musical  sounds  ;  his  memory  brings  back 
to  him  ojrera  ^rs  which  have  stnick  his 
fancy  and  sometimes  he  begins  to  sing. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the  influences  ex¬ 
erted  by  one  hypnotized  subject  upon 
others.  By  the  effect  of  hypnotism  the 
nervous  system  is  rendered  excessively  ex¬ 
citable.  The  emotional  faculties  reach  a 
pitch  of  extraordinary  excitement  by  reason 
of  which  a  shock  coming  from  one  person 
is  transmitted  to  another,  if  there  is  a 
natural  sympathy  l>ctween  the  two.  If 
the  one  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
screen,  and  the  one  is  put  into  a  statu  uf 
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depres»ion  and  repulsion  by  placing  a  blue 
ball  before  his  eyes,  the  other  who  is  be¬ 
hind  the  screen  is  immediately  alfceted  in 
the  same  manner  ;  he  also  becomes  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  tries  to  get  away.  A  yellow 
ball  has  the  opposite  effect,  making  both 
of  them  lively  and  happy.  Persons  who 
are  not  sympathetic  toward  each  other 
cannot  produce  these  results.  In  a  group 
of  eight  or  ten  persons  put  to  sleep,  I 
hare  seen  some  whose  natures  are  unsym- 
athetic  in  their  normal  condition,  show 
y  repellent  and  violent  motions  the 
special  kind  of  dislike  which  affected 
them.  This  phase  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  to  deserve  careful  study,  leading 
as  it  does  to  the  genesis  of  passion  and  to 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  instinctive  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion.  In  this  class  of 
ideas  I  have  discovered  one  new  phenom¬ 
enon  which  may  give  to  suggestions  a 
greater  intensity  and  a  greater  energy  than 
they  at  present  exercise.  I  had  a  patient 
once  under  my  care  subject  to  cpileptical 
vertigo.  This  man  was  seized  at  a  given 
moment  with  the  mad  hallucinatory  idea 
that  he  was  poisoned  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  word  from  him,  and  for  four  days 
like  a  man  who  had  really  taken  temporary 
leave  of  his  senses,  he  refused  all  kinds  of 
food.  Naturally  alarmed  at  this  danger¬ 
ous  obstinacy,  1  endeavored  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  to  him  by  ordering  him  to  cat, 
and  telling  him  that  his  would-be  poison¬ 
ers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Four 
times  1  repeated  this  suggestion  but  in 
vain  ;  the  man  merely  repeated  the  phrase, 
“  1  will  not  eat.”  On  the  fourth  day  of 
this  unexpected  fast,  I  was  about  to  have 
the  man  sent  to  an  asylum  where  he  could 
get  special  attention,  when  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  make  the  suggestion  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  patient  in  a 
state  of  hypnotism  instead  of  through  my¬ 
self.  1  thought  that  if  1  brought  together 
two  persons  in  a  similar  psychical  con¬ 
dition  I  might  be  able  to  establish  a  har¬ 
mony  between  them  and  cause  the  one  to 
understand  the  other.  So  I  said  to  tlie 
intenuediary  whom  I  employed,  ”  Go  and 
tell  your  companion  that  his  poisoners  are 
arrested  and  that  he  must  take  his  meals.” 
The  order  was  thus  transmitted  to  him, 
and  judge  of  my  surprise  and  that  of  my 
assistants  when  we  saw  the  man  who  was 
suffering  from  the^delusion  that  he  was 
poisoned,  listen  to  the  sympathetic  voice 
and  immediately  reply  that  he  would  eat 


his  meals.  In  fact,  on  his  awakening  this 
man  proceeded  to  eat  whatever  was  put  on 
the  table  for  him,  and  had  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  period  of  delusion  through 
which  he  had  passed.  Here  we  have 
again  a  new  fact  with  regard  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  the  hypnotic  state  of  one 
subject  on  another  in  a  state  of  hypnotism, 
a  fact  which  tends  to  show  how  we  may 
lie  able  to  combat  and  get  rid  of  obstinate¬ 
ly  fixed  ideas  and  certain  pathological  dis¬ 
turbances,  at  any  rate  while  they  are  fresh 
and  have  not  had  time  to  become  imbedded 
in  the  mind. 

Therapeutic  Appucations. 

All  these  interesting  investigations  into 
the  different  hypnotic  states  which  we  have 
just  set  forth  would  be  barren  of  result, 
and  would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as 
empty  speculations,  if  they  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  therapeutic  applications  of  the 
highest  interest,  destined  to  resound  in 
the  domain  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  Medicine  flnds  in 
them  quite  a  new  means  of  action  which 
will  enable  it  to  further  extend  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  beneficent  system  of  therapeutics. 
The  new  hypnotic  therapeutics  borrows  its 
means  of  action  chiefly  from  purely  physi¬ 
cal  proces.se8,  which,  acting  on  the  peri¬ 
pheric  extremities  of  the  nerves,  bring 
about  central  reactions  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  The  chief  agencies  are  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  light  and  of  magnetism,  in  the 
shape  of  rotating  mirrors  and  magnetized 
rods  or  rings. 

I.  Rotating  Mirrors. 

Seeing  the  special  influence  of  bright 
surfaces  in  rotation  on  the  eyes  and  nerv¬ 
ous  system  of  larks,  and  keeping  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  the  specially  fascinating 
influence,  pointed  out  by  Braid,  of  a 
bright  object  on  the  human  eye,  I  asked 
myself  if  these  same  bright  surfaces  of 
mirrors  a  alouettet  might  not  produce 
identical  effects  on  the  eyes  of  man. 

So  I  at  once  set  about  investigating  in 
this  direction,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  my  forecast  was  correct.  I 
placed  some  subjects  whom  I  thought 
sensitive  in  the  presence  of  these  new  en¬ 
gines  of  fascination,  and  to  my  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  I  established  the  fact,  that  one 
could  develop  in  them  a  special  nervous 
state  :  viz.,  the  minor  hypnotism  char¬ 
acterized  by  amesthesia,  the  cataleptic  con- 
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dition  of  the  muscles,  nnd  the  openness  of 
the  mind  to  suggestion.* 

Armed  with  this  new  means  of  action, 
I  was  enabled  to  apply  the  processes  of 
hypnotic  therapeutics  to  a  larger  number 
of  subjects.  These  new  instruments  are 
like  unwearying  workmen,  who  multiply 
the  isolated  action  of  the  hypnotizer. 
With  them  all  the  old  processes  are  at 
onco  abandoned,  which  were  so  slow  to 
set  in  motion,  so  uncertain  in  their  results 
and  tiring  in  practice  ;  such  as,  fixing  the 
look  by  means  of  the  eye  or  a  bright  ob¬ 
ject,  prolonged  shutting  of  the  eyes,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  impersonal  instru¬ 
ments  untroubled  by  emotion  ;  with  them 
you  go  straight  to  the  mark,  and  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  proves  to  me  every  day 
that  when  used  with  method  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  they  produce  definite  results  ;  and, 
moreover,  their  use  is  quite  harmless.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  accident  with 
them.  They  may  be  used,  firstly,  alone, 
as  a  means  of  fascination  ;  secondly,  con¬ 
currently  with  electrization  or  suggestion. 
Their  influence  is  effective  in  the  case  of 
nervous  diseases  in  general,  and  in  all  the 
vague  and  diffuse  forms  of  neuropathy, 
which  are  constantly  met  with  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  vertigo,  headache,  in¬ 
somnia  ;  and  I  may  say,  even  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  psychiatry,  by  modifying  cer¬ 
tain  hallucinatory  conditions.  *  I  may  add 
that  in  obstetrics  their  anaesthetic  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  very  successfully  made  use 
of,  and  1  have  pointed  out  that  in  certain 
cases  one  may  produce  during  the  latter 
period  of  pregnancy,  without  any  incon¬ 
venience,  a  state  of  fascination  in  some 
women,  and  thus  end  the  lying-in  pain¬ 
lessly.  I  have  had  aheady  several  in¬ 
stances  of  this. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  the  sedative  influence  of  the  rotating 
mirrors,  used  with  discrimination,  is  again 
called  upon  to  play*  a  beneficent  part. 
Following  the  example  of  Braid,  I  pene¬ 
trated  this  special  department,  until  now 
untouched  by  French  doctors,  and  was 
able  to  accomplish  truly  surprising  cures, 
the  details  of  which  1  shall  not  give  here.f 

These  are  facts  which  have  been  con- 


*  Review  <if  Jlypnology,  1890,  p.  7,  “  On  Fas¬ 
cination.” 

f  8ee  the  Review  of  Hj/ptiology,  the  hjpno- 
therapic  clinical  bulletin  of  ”  La  Charite  ” 
HoapitaL 
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firmed  every  day  in  current  practice,  and 
which  will  stimulate  the  remarkable  inter¬ 
est  now  legitimately  aroused  by  hypnotic 
research. 

II.  The  Influence  of  Magnets.  Trans¬ 
ference.* 

This  new  method  of  therapeutics,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  the  nervous 
state  of  a  diseased  subject  to  a  subject 
hypnotized  by  means  of  a  magnetic  rod, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  strange 
phenomena  that  have  latterly  been  brought 
to  light  ;  and  the  results  already  obtained 
are  so  rapid  and  so  marvellous  and,  I  may 
add,  so  inoffensive,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  is  a  new  method,  of  unknown 
power  and  incontestable  efficacy,  which  in 
the  near  future  is  destined  to  govern  the 
therapeutics  of  nervous  diseases,  not  only 
in  their  acute,  but  also  in  their  chronic 
manifestations,  which,  thanks  to  it,  can 
be  successfully  modified.  In  addition  to 
this.  I  say  that  psychiatry  is  destined  to 
profit  by  these  new  processes,  since  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  dynamics  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  psychic  activity  are  analogous  to 
those  regulating  the  purely  neurological 
activities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  therapeutic  methods  which 
influence  the  latter  must  produce  identi¬ 
cal  reactions  on  the  former.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  recently  made  confirm  this 
opinion,  and  I  reserve  for  some  future 
time  the  communication  of  the  results. 

In  what  consists  thib  new  method  called 
“  transference  ?”  Suppose  a  subject.  A, 
afflicted  with  hysterical  contraction,  an¬ 
other,  A',  with  shaking  paralysis,  and  an¬ 
other,  A*  with  lateral  hemiplegia,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  .emboly  in  the  brain.  Each  of 
these  subjects,  mtkout  being  put  to  $leep, 
and  wide  awake,  is  placed  in  succession 
before  a  sensitive  subject,  B,  who  is  in 
the  phase  of  lethaig;y.  This  subject  be¬ 
comes  for  the  time  partner  with  A.  A  lays 
bis  hands  on  those  of  the  sleeping  subject, 
and  an  assistant,  holding  a  big  magnetized 
rod  with  three  branches,  moves  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  front  of  the  arms  of  the 
two  subjects  placed  before  him.  He  fol¬ 
lows  the  line  of  the  limbs,  forming  thus  a 
circuit  of  continuous  magnetization,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  takes  good  care  only 
to  work  with  the  north  pole  (this  is  of 


*  See  the  Review  cf  Ilypnology.  ”  On  Trans¬ 
ference  as  a  Therapeutic  Method,”  p.  41. 
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vital  importance),  when  he  etopa  at  the 
painful  places  pointed  out  by  the  patient* 

After  a  few  seconds,  the  contraction  of 
A  passes  to  his  partner  B,  who  has  served 
as  a  receiver.  This  moment  is  announced 
by  ner\'ous  shocks  which  appear  in  the  arm 
of  B,  and  indicate  the  moment  of  im* 
prep;nation.  The  hands  of  the  two  part¬ 
ners  are  then  separated  and  the  patient  A 
remains  isolated.  B,  who  has  received 
the  transfer  of  the  morbid  condition,  is 
then  taken  in  hand,  and  as  he  has  re> 
mained  in  the  ietharf;ic  condition,  he  is 
methodically  awakened  by  passing  him 
through  the  phases  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  of  catalepsy  and  somnambulism. 
When  he  has  reached  the  stage  of  lucid 
somnambulism,  it  is  well  to  stop  in  order 
to  question  him.  A  strange  and  convinc¬ 
ing  phenomenon  then  occurs  which  shows 
the  study  of  neurological  phenomena  in 
quite  a  new  light.  Thus  B  speaks,  but  he 
no  longer  speaks  as  if  he  were  B,  as  if  he 
were  himself  ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  nervous  state  of  A  with  his 
contraction  has  been  imparted  to  him  : 
and  with  his  contraction  he  has  borrowed 
from  him  his  psychic  personality,  and  if, 
for  example,  B  is  a  woman,  she  talks  of 
her  mustache,  of  her  whiskers,  of  her 
short-cut  hair  :  she  takes  the  name  of  A, 
and  gives  the  details  of  his  illness,  which 
are  sometimes  very  precise,  and  have  oc¬ 
casionally  enabled  me  to  make  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  diagnosis. 

The  experiment  can  also  be  varied  thus  : 
If  you  place  in  the  presence  of  B  a  sub¬ 
ject,  A,  suffering  from  tremors  or  shaking 
paralysis,  B  immediately  receives  the 
tremors  of  his  partner  and  temblcs  in  a 
rhythmic  and  continuous  way,  with  ail  the 
characteristics  of  the  real  patient.  If  be 
be  placed  in  connection  with  a  subject, 
A'  or  A',  afflicted,  for  instance,  with 
hemiplegia,  by  proceeding  in  the  way  we 
have  just  indicated  with  a  magnet,  the 
hemiplegia  of  A'  is  bodily  transferred  to 
B,  together  with  flabbiness  of  the  arm, 
loss  of  power  in  the  leg,  and,  what  is 
more,  with  deviation  of  the  tongue  and 
difficulty  in  speaking.  In  fact  I  have 
noticed  that  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
subject  suffering  from  palpitations  could 
transfer  to  a  receptive  subject  his  own 
palpitations,  and  the  increase  in  the  heart¬ 


beats  could  be  detected  instantaneously  by 
auscultation.  Sometimes  the  relief  was 
immediate. 

The  transmission  of  the  nervous  state  of 
a  subject.  A,  to  a  receptive  subject,  B,  is 
so  manifest  a  reality,  that  by  means  of  a 
dynamometer  examined  before  and  after 
the  experiment  you  can  measure  the 
dynamic  power  lost  by  the  receptive  sub¬ 
ject  B  and  gained  by  the  patient  A.  This 
quantity  of  acquired  dynamic  power  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  emitted,  but 
the  physical  fact  in,  itself  is  proved. 
Paralytics  who  have  for  some  time  under¬ 
gone  transference  gain  on  the  left  or  the 
right  side  a  dynamic  power  they  did  not 
possess  before.  Sometimes  this  gain 
amounts  to  10  and  12  kilos  after  a  few 
days,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  examining 
the  clinical  acts  of  my  term  of  office  at  the 
Charit4  Hospital,*  and  therein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  cure  of  certain  chronic 
paraplegias  and  of  the  remarkable  relief  of 
a  great  number  of  nervous  troubles  of  long 
standing. 

As  soon  as  the  receptive  subject  B,  in  a 
state  of  lucid  somnambulism,  has  revealed 
his  neurological  condition,  and  undergone 
the  transference  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  A,  you  awake  him  by  the  usual  proc¬ 
esses.  The  awakening  takes  place  in¬ 
stantaneously,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  exterior  world, 
you  witness  that  strange  immediate  disap¬ 
pearance  of  all  the  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporary  support. 
Thus  the  phenomena  of  contractions  and 
tremors  vanish  on  the  spot,  and  the  im¬ 
passive  subject,  unconscious  of  all  that  has 
passed,  retains  no  memory,  no  feeling  of 
suffering,  and  even  asks  for  a  new  trans¬ 
ference  :  for  you  must  know  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  used  as  transfers  are  all  neuropathic, 
and  have  a  dim  idea  that  in  this  way  they 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  ill-balanced  nerv¬ 
ous  force.  The  sole  result  is  the  relief  of 
the  patient,  whose  condition  is  sometimes 
modiffed  at  once,  or,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  hours. 

These  are  indeed  strange  phenomena 
which  upset  what  we  think  we  know  in 
neurology,  and  in  some  respects  approach 
the  marvellous.  But  whatever  one  may 
say  or  think,  they  are  real  facts.  They 
are  therapeutic  effects  which  are  verified 


*  See  the  olinicnl  bulletins  in  each  number 
of  the  Review  of  Ilypnologt/. 


*  See  the  isolated  influence  of  each  pole  of 
a  magnetized  rod  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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every  day,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
clinical  bulletins  of  the  Charite.  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  these  new  studies,  true 
daughters  of  modern  hypnotic  research, 
of  which  they  are  the  piactical  incarna¬ 
tion,  will  in  the  near  future  take  that 
legitimate  share  of  infiuence  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  illnesses  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Their  harmlessness  is  in 
their  favor ;  they  present  no  danger. 
They  can  be  rapidly  and  easily  used,  and 
their  sphere  of  infiuence  is  considerable  : 
it  extends  at  once  into  the  domain  of 
psychic  and  into  that  of  purely  neurologi¬ 
cal  activity. 

Thk  Psychic  Inflcmnck  of  Maokits. 

In  the  group  of  therapeutic  infiuences 
the  results  of  which  I  have  just  given,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  special  in¬ 
fluence  of  magnetized  rods  on  psychic 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  hypnotized  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  the  special  way  in  which  they 
modify  the  centres  of  emotion.  I  have  in 
fact  noticed  that  if  you  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnetized  rod  to  a  subject  in  a 
state  of  ietliargy,*  you  arouse  in  him 
movements  of  joy  and  expansion  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  that  if  you  connect  him  with  the 
south  pole,  movements  of  repulsion  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and,  finally,  that  if  one  of  his  hands 
be  put  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  and 
the  other  with  the  south,  a  special  con¬ 
dition  is  observed  —an  emotional  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  previously  indicated,  an 
actual  state  of  alternating  experiences. 

You  take,  for  instance,  a  large  rod  with 
three  branches,  and  place  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  north  pole  being  directed  tow¬ 
ard  the  sensitive  subject  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  mag¬ 
netic  infiuence  becomes  manifest,  the  sub¬ 
ject  stretches  his  hand  toward  the  magnet, 
takes  it,  and  after  suffering  a  slight  shock 
which  indicates  that  he  is  penetrated  by 
the  magnetic  infiuence,  he  takes  the  mag¬ 
net  by  the  north  pole  and  contemplates  it 
with  delight.  He  passes  into  the  somnam¬ 
bulistic  state  and  then  he  speaks  ;  he  com¬ 
municates  his  impres.sions  and  emotions. 

“  "What  do  you  see  ?”  you  ask  him, 
“  and  why  are  you  so  pleased  ?” 

“  I  see  fiames,'*  he  says,  “  flames  of 
various  colors,  and  I  love  to  look  at  them.f 

*  Revieu!  of  Byptiology,  p.  74. 

f  Reichenbach  in  his  experimental  studies 
already  observed  the  fact,  that  hypnotic  sub- 


Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !  I  feel  so  well  ;  1 
should  like  to  live  always  in  this  con¬ 
dition.” 

If,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  suddenly  changed  and  the  north 
pole  is  replaced  by  the  south,  an  instan¬ 
taneous  alteration  is  visible  in  the  subject. 
Terror  and  profound  uneasiness  appear  ; 
the  subject,  with  irritated  looks  and  a 
shrinking  expression,  pushes  away  the 
magnet  and  throws  it  violently  on  the 
ground.  There  is  in  this  scene  a  series 
of  acts  which  brings  to  mind  the  repelling 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
presence  of  a  pole  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  the  subject  having  returned  to 
a  state  of  lethargy,  if  one  pole  of  the  rod 
is  placed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  pole 
in  the  other  hand,  two  opposite  counter¬ 
balancing  forces,  the  attracting  element 
and  the  repelling,  are  united  in  the  same 
subject ;  the  reaction  on  the  regions  of 
emotion  is  logical  ;  the  patient  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  two  forces  of  different  natures, 
which  reveal  their  characteristics  in  the 
shape  of  a  neutral  condition,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
sultant  ;  and  the  impassive  subject  inter¬ 
prets  this  nervous  state  by  a  characteristic 
phrase  :  “  I>o  with  me  what  you  will  :  it 
is  all  the  same  to  me  :  I  am  quite  indiffer¬ 
ent.” 

These  curious  studies,  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  are,  in  my  opinion,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  practical  applications  of  some 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
therapeutics,  namely,  in  certain  psy. 
chopathic  conditions  accompanied  by  sad¬ 
ness  and  depression.  It  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  with  certain  sensitive  subjects  pre¬ 
senting  emotional  conditions  of  a  gloomy 
tendency  that  I  have  subjected  them  for 
some  time  to  the  beatifying  infiuence  of  a 
magnetized  rod  ;  and  I  have  observed  a 
remarkable  change  in  their  temper  and  a 
relief  from  their  depressed  state.  These 
are  delicate  experiments  on  the  value  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pronounce 
an  unqualified  judgment,  but  we  think, 
nevertheless,  that  when  they  have  been 
accurately  studied  they  will  enable  us  to 
introduce  into  the  order  of  psychological 
phenomena  some  modifications  of  the 
greatest  importance. — Fortnightly  Heviev. 

jects  perceive  flames  at  the  poles  of  magnets. 
We  have  often  verified  this  discovery. 
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CoMPARATiVKLY  little  IS  known  as  yet, 
even  in  this  age  of  publicity,  about  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of 
fishes.  Not  that  the  creatures  themselves 
shun  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer,  or  are  at 
all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  about  their  family  affairs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  display  a  striking  lack  of 
reticence  in  their  native  element,  and  are 
so  far  from  pushing  parental  affection  to  a 
quixotic  extreme  tliat  many  of  them,  like 
the  common  rabbit  immortalized  by  Mr. 
Squeers,  “  frequently  devour  their  own 
offspring.”  But  nature  herself  opposes 
certain  obvious  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  great  deep,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  difficult  for  the  ardent  naturalist, 
however  much  he  may  be  so  disposed,  to 
carry  on  bis  observations  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  the  case  of  birds  and  quad¬ 
rupeds.  You  can’t  drop  in  upon  most 
fish,  casually,  in  their  own  homes  ;  and 
when  you  confine  them  in  aquariums, 
where  your  opportunities  of  watching  them 
through  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater,  most  of  tlie  captives  get 
huffy  under  the  narrow  restrictions  of  their 
prison  life,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  rear 
a  brood  of  hereditary  helots  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  your  scientific  curiosity. 

Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especially 
the  former),  by  observation  here  and  ex¬ 
periment  there,  naturalists  in  the  end  have 
managed  to  piece  together  a  considerable 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sundry 
piscine  races.  And,  indeed,  the  murals 
of  fish  are  far  more  \aiicd  and  divergent 
than  the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they 
inhabit  might  lead  an  a  priori  philosopher 
to  imagine.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  cas¬ 
ual  observer  every  fish  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  mere  fish,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  closer  at  their 
character  and  antecedents,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  at  once  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unsus¬ 
pected  originality  and  caprice  about  sharks 
and  flat-fish.  Instead  of  conforming 
throughout  to  a  single  plan,  as  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  thoughtless  are 
too  prone  to  conclude,  fish  arc  in  reality 
as  various  and  variable  in  their  mode  of 


life  as  any  other  great  group  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  Monogamy  and  polygamy, 
socialism  and  individualism,  the  patriarchal 
and  matriarchal  types  of  government,  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous  methods  of  re¬ 
production,  perhaps  even  the  dissidence 
of  dissent  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike 
are  well  represented  in  one  family  or  an¬ 
other  of  this  extremely  eclectic  and  phil¬ 
osophically  unprejudiced  class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic 
virtue,  for  example,  where  can  you  find  it 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exem¬ 
plary  and  devoted  father,  the  common 
great  pipe-fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  British  Seas!  This  high  principled 
lophobranch  is  so  careful  of  his  callow  and 
helpless  young  that  he  carries  about  the 
unhatebed  eggs  with  him  under  his  own 
tail,  in  what  scientific  ichthyologists  pleas¬ 
antly  describe  as  a  sub  caudal  pouch  or 
cutaneous  receptacle.  There  they  hatch 
out  in  perfect  security,  free  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so 
many  other  less  teuder-bearted  kinds  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  pipe-fish  are  big 
enough  to  look  after  themselves  the  sac 
divides  spontaneously  down  the  middle, 
and  allows  them  to  escape,  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even 
so,  however,  the  juniors  take  care  always 
to  keep  tolerably  near  that  friendly  shelter, 
and  creep  back  into  it  again  on  any  threat 
of  danger,  exactly  as  baby  kangaroos  do 
into  their  mother’s  marsupiuin.  The  fa¬ 
ther-fish,  in  fact,  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  developing  out  of  his  own 
tissues  a  membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to 
hold  the  eggs  and  young  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  embryonic  evolution.  This 
bag  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin, 
one  of  which  grows  out  from  each  side  of 
the  body,  the  free  margins  being  firmly 
glued  together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural 
exudation,  while  the  eggs  are  undergoing 
incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in  the 
middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as 
the  process  of  hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  in  the  pipe-fish  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above, 
with  the  pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and 
other  marsupial  animals  carry  their  cubs 
after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age 
of  complete  independence.  But  the 
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strangest  part  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  kangaroo  it  is  the  mother  who  owns 
the  pouch  and  takes  care  of  the  young,  in 
the  pipe-hsh  it  is  the  father,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  thus  specially  provides  for  the 
safety  of  his  defenceless  offspring.  And 
what  is  odder  still,  this  topsy-turvy  ar¬ 
rangement  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  throughout  the  class  of  fishes. 
For  the  most  part,  it  must  l>e  candidly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  their  warmest  admirer,  fish 
make  very  bad  parents  indeed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  anywhere  on  a  suitable  spot, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  once  deposited 
them,  like  the  ostrich  in  Job,  they  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  and  never  bestow  an¬ 
other  passing  thought  upon  their  deserted 
progeny.  But  if  ever  a  fish  does  take  any 
pains  in  the  education  and  social  upbring¬ 
ing  of  its  young,  you’re  pretty  sure  to  find 
on  inquiry  it’s  the  father — not  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  the  mother — who 
devotes  his  time  and  attention  to  the  con¬ 
genial  task  of  hatching  or  feeding  them. 
It  is  he  who  builds  the  nest,  and  sits  upon 
the  eggs,  and  nurses  the  young,  and  im¬ 
parts  moral  instruction  (with  a  snap  of  his 
jaw  or  a  swish  of  his  tail)  to  the  bold,  the 
truant,  the  cheeky,  or  the  imprudent  ; 
while  his  unnatural  spouse,  well  satisfied 
with  her  own  part  in  having  merely  brought 
the  helpless  eggs  into  this  world  of  sor¬ 
row,  goes  off  on  her  own  account  in  the 
giddy  whirl  of  society,  forgetful  of  the 
sacred  claims  of  her  wriggling  offspring 
upon  a  mother’s  heart. 

In  the  pipe-fish  family,  too,  the  ardent 
evolutionist  can  trace  a  whole  series  of  in¬ 
structive  and  illustrative  gradations  in  the 
development  of  this  instinct  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  pouch-like  structure  among  the 
male  fish.  With  the  least  highly-evolved 
types,  like  the  long-nosed  pipe-fish  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  many  allied  foims 
from  European  seas,  there  is  no  pouch  at 
all,  but  the  father  of  the  family  carries  the 
eggs  about  with  him,  glued  firmly  on  to 
the  surface  of  his  abdomen  by  a  natural 
inucns.  In  a  somewhat  moie  advanced 
tropical  kind,  the  ridges  of  the  abdomen 
are  slightly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  an  open 
groove,  which  loo8<  ly  holds  the  eggs, 
though  its  edges  do  not  meet  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  as  in  the  great  pipe-fish.  Then  come 
yet  other  more  progressive  forms,  like  the 
great  pipe-fish  himself,  where  the  folds 
meet  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  sac, 
which  opens  at  maturity  to  let  out  its  lit¬ 


tle  inmates.  And  finally,  in  the  common 
Mediterranean  sea-hurs(‘s,  which  you  can 
pick  up  by  dozens  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  a  specimen  of  which  exists  in  the 
dried  form  in  every  domestic  mu8<‘uin,  the 
pouch  is  permanently  closed  by  coal¬ 
escence  of  the  edges,  leaving  a  narrow 
opening  in  front,  through  which  the  small 
hippocamjii  creep  out  one  by  one  as  soon 
as  they  consider  themselves  capable  of 
buffeting  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

Fish  that  take  much  care  of  their  off¬ 
spring  naturally  don’t  need  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  same  reckless  abundance  as 
those  dissipated  kinds  that  leave  their 
spawn  exposed  on  the  bare  sandy  bottom, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  comer  who  chooses 
to  take  a  bite  at  it.  They  can  afford  to 
lay  a  smaller  number,  and  to  make  each 
individual  egg  much  larger  and  richer  in 
proportion  than  their  rivals.  This  plan, 
of  course,  enables  the  young  to  begin  life 
far  better  provided  with  muscles  and  fins 
than  the  tiny  little  fry  which  come  out  of 
the  eggs  of  the  improvident  species.  For 
example,  the  cod-fish  lays  nine  million  odd 
eggs  ;  but  anybody  who  has  ever  eaten 
fried  cod’8-n)e  must  needs  have  noticed 
that  each  individual  ovum  was  so  very 
small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thousands  of  these  in¬ 
finitesimal  specks  are  devoured  before  they 
hatch  out  by  predaceous  fish  ;  thousands 
more  of  the  young  fiy  are  swallowed  alive 
during  their  helpless  infancy  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  species.  Imagine  the  very 
fractional  amount  of  parental  affection 
which  each  of  the  nine  million  must  needs 
put  up  with  !  On  the  other  hand,  there 
IS  a  paternally-minded  group  of  cat-fish 
known  as  the  genus  Arius  of  Ceylon,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  other  tropical  parts,  the  males 
of  which  carry  about  the  ova  loose  in  their 
mouths,  or  rather  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
pharynx,  somewhat  resembling  the  peli¬ 
can’s  pouch  ;  and  the  spouses  of  these 
very  devoted  sires  lay  accordingly  only 
very  few  ova,  ali  told,  but  each  almost  as 
big  as  a  hedge  sparrow’s  egg — a  wonder¬ 
ful  contrast  to  the  tiny  mites  of  the  cod¬ 
fish.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  the  eggs, 
the  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the 
size.  And  conversely,  the  larger  the  size 
of  the  egg  to  start  with,  the  better  fitted 
to  begin  the  battle  of  life  is  the  young  fish 
when  first  turned  out  on  a  cold  woild  upon 
his  own  resources. 
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This  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  that  rnns 
through  all  nature,  from  London  slums  to 
the  deep  sea.  Wasteful  species  produce 
many  young,  and  take  but  little  care  of 
them  when  once  produced.  Economical 
species  produce  very  few  young,  but  start 
each  individual  well-equipped  for  its  place 
in  life,  and  look  after  them  closely  till 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  And  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  however  many  or  however  few  the 
offspring  to  start  with,  just  enough  attain 
maturity  in  the  long  run  to  replace  their 
parents  in  the  nei^t  generation.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  sea  would  soon  become  one 
solid  mass  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel. 

These  cat-fish,  however,  are  not  the  only 
good  fathers  that  carry  their  young  (like 
woodcock)  in  their  own  mouths.  A 
fresh-water  species  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Cftromis  andrtat  by  name  (dedicated  by 
science  to  the  memory  of  that  fisherman 
apostle,  St.  Andrew,  who  must  often  have 
netted  them),  has  the  same  habit  of  hatch¬ 
ing  out  its  young  in  its  own  gullet  :  and 
here  again  it  is  the  male  fish  upon  whom 
this  apparently  maternal  duty  devolves,  just 
as  it  is  the  male  cassowary  that  sits  upon 
the  eggs  of  his  unnatural  mate,  and  the 
male  emu  that  tends  the  nest,  while  the 
hen  bird  looks  on  superciliously  and  con¬ 
tents  herself  with  exercising  a  general 
friendly  supervision  of  the  nursery  depart¬ 
ment.  I  may  add  parenthetically  that  in 
most  fish  families  the  eggs  are  fertilized 
after  they  have  been  laid,  instead  of  be¬ 
fore,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
seeming  anomaly. 

Still,  good  mothers  too  may  be  found 
among  fish,  though  far  from  frequently. 
One  of  the  Guiana  cat- fishes,  known  as 
Aspredo,  very  much  resembles  her  coun¬ 
trywoman  the  Surinam  toad  in  her  nursery 
arrangements.  Of  course  you  know  the 
Surinam  toad — whom  nut  to  know  argues 
yourself  unknown — that  curious  creature 
that  carries  her  eggs  in  little  pits  on  her 
back,  where  the  young  hatch  out  and  pass 
through  their  tadpole  stage  in  a  slimy 
fluid,  emerging  at  last  from  the  cells  of 
this  living  honeycomb  only  when  they 
have  attained  the  full  amphibian  honors  of 
four-legged  maturity.  Well,  Aspredo 
among  cat-fish  manages  her  brood  in  much 
the  same  fashion  ;  only  she  carries  her 
eggs  beneath  her  body  instead  of  on  her 
back  like  her  amphibious  rival.  When 
spawning  time  approaches,  and  Aspredo’ s 


fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love, 
the  lower  side  of  her  trunk  begins  to  as¬ 
sume,  by  anticipation,  a  soft  and  spongy 
texture,  honeycombed  with  pits,  between 
which  are  arranged  little  spiky  protuber¬ 
ances.  After  laying  her  eggs,  the  mother 
lies  flat  upon  them  on  the  river  bottom, 
and  presses  them  into  the  spongy  skin, 
where  they  remain  safely  attached  until 
they  hatch  out  and  l>egin  to  manage  for 
themselves  in  life.  It  is  curious  that  the 
only  two  creatures  on  earth  which  have 
hit  out  independently  this  original  mode 
of  providing  for  their  offspring  should  both 
be  citizens  of  Guiana,  where  the  rivers 
and  marshes  must  probably  harbor  some 
special  danger  to  be  thus  avoided,  not 
found  in  equal  intensity  in  other  fresh 
waters. 

A  prettily  marked  fish  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  allied,  though  not  very  closely,  to 
the  pipe-fishes,  has  also  the  distinction  of 
handing  over  the  young  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father.  Its  name 
is  Solenostoma  (I  regret  that  no  more 

fiopular  title  exists),  and  it  has  a  pouch, 
orined  in  this  ca.se  by  a  pair  of  long  broad 
fins,  within  which  the  eggs  are  attached 
by  interlacing  threads  that  push  out  from 
the  body.  Probably  in  this  instance 
nutriment  is  actually  provided  through 
these  threads  for  the  use  of  the  embryo, 
in  which  case  we  must  regard  the  mechan¬ 
ism  as  very  closely  analogous  indeed  to 
that  which  obtains  among  mammals. 

Some  few  fish,  indeed,  are  tnily  vivipa¬ 
rous  ;  among  them  certain  blennies  and 
carps,  in  which  the  eggs  hatch  out  entire¬ 
ly  within  the  body  of  the  mother.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  divergent 
types  is  the  common  Californian  and  Mex¬ 
ican  silver-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  sub-tropical  America.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  and  title  to  fame  lies  in 
the  extreme  bigness  of  its  young  at  birth. 
The  full-grown  fish  runs  to  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  fisherman’s  scale,  while 
the  fry  measure  as  much  as  three  inches 
apiece  ;  so  that  they  lie,  as  Professor 
Seeley  somewhat  forcibly  expresses  it, 
“  packed  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.”  This 
strange  habit  of  retaining  the  eggs  till  after 
they  have  hatched  out  is  not  peculiar  to 
fish  among  egg-laying  animals,  for  the 
common  little  brown  English  lizard  is 
similarly  viviparous,  though  most  of  its 
relatives  elsewhere  deposit  their  eggs  to 
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be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  earth 
or  sandbanks. 

Mr.  Ilannilial  Chollop,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  once  shot  an  imprudent  stranger 
for  remarking  in  print  that  the  ancient 
Athenians,  that  inferior  race,  had  got 
ahead  in  their  time  of  the  modem  Loco- 
foco  ticket.  But  several  kinds  of  fish  have 
undoubtedly  got  ahead  in  this  respect  of 
the  common  reptilian  ticket ;  for  instead 
of  leaving  about  their  eggs  anywhere  on 
the  loose  to  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
build  a  regular  nest,  like  birds,  and  sit 
upon  their  eggs  till  the  fry  emerge  from 
them.  .  All  the  sticklebacks,  for  instance, 
ate  confirmed  nest-builders  :  but  here  once 
more  it  is  the  male,  not  the  female,  who 
weaves  the  materials  together  and  takes 
care  of  the  eggs  during  their  period  of  in¬ 
cubation.  The  receptacle  itself  is  made  of 
fibres  of  waterweeds  or  stalks  of  grass,  and 
is  open  at  Imth  ends  to  let  a  current  pass 
through.  As  soon  as  the  lordly  little 
polygamist  has  built  it,  he  coaxes  and 
allures  bis  chosen  mates  into  the  entrance, 
one  by  one,  to  lay  their  eggs  ;  and  then, 
when  the  nest  is  full,  he  mounts  guard 
over  them  bravely,  fanning  them  with  his 
fins,  and  so  keeping  up  a  continual  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  embryo  within. 
It  takes  a  month’s  sitting  before  the  young 
hatch  out.  and  even  after  they  appear  this 
excellent  father  (little  Turk  though  he  be, 
and  savage  warrior  for  the  stocking  of  his 
harem)  goes  out  attended  by  all  his  brood 
whenever  ha  sallies  forth  for  a  morning 
constitutional  in  search  of  caddis-worms, 
which  shows  that  there  may  be  more  good 
than  we  imagine,  after  all,  in  the  domestic 
institutions  even  of  people  who  don’t 
agree  with  us. 

The  bullheads  or  miller’s  thumbs,  those 
quaint  big-headed  beasts  which  divide  with 
the  sticklebacks  the  polite  attentions  of  in¬ 
genious  British  youth,  are  also  nest- 
builders,  and  the  male  fish  are  said  to  anx¬ 
iously  watch  and  protect  their  offspring 
during  their  undisciplined  nonage.  Equal¬ 
ly  domestic  are  the  habits  of  those  queer 
shapeless  creatures,  the  marine  lump¬ 
suckers.  which  fasten  themselves  on  to 
rocks,  like  limpets,  by  their  strange  suck¬ 
ing  disks,  and  defy  all  the  efforts  of  enemy 
or  fisherman  to  dislodge  them  by  main 
force  from  their  well-chosen  position. 
The  pretty  little  tropical  walking- fish  of 
the  filuroid  tribe — those  fish  out  of  water 


about  which  I  once  discoursed  in  this 
magazine— carry  the  nest-making  instinct 
a  point  further,  for  they  go  ashore  boldly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in 
their  native  woods,  and  scoop  out  a  hole 
in  the  beach  as  a  place  of  safety,  in  which 
they  make  regular  nests  of  leaves  and 
other  terrestrial  materials  to  hold  their 
eggs.  Then  father  and  mother  take  turns- 
about  at  looking  after  the  batching,  and 
defend  the  spawn  with  great  zeal  and 
courage  against  all  intruders. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  there  are  other 
unprincipled  fish  which  display  their  affec¬ 
tion  and  care  for  their  young  in  far  more 
questionable  and  unpleasant  manners.  For 
instance,  there  is  that  uncanny  creature 
that  inserts  its  parasitic  fry  as  a  tiny  egg 
inside  the  unsuspecting  shells  of  mussel^ 
and  cockles.  Our  fishermen  are  only  too 
well  acquainted,  again,  with  one  unpleas¬ 
ant  marine  lamprey,  the  hag  or  borer,  so 
called  because  it  lives  parasitically  upon 
other  fishes,  whose  bodies  it  enters,  and 
then  slowly  eats  them  up  from  within  out¬ 
ward,  till  nothing  at  all  is  left  of  them  but 
skin,  scales,  and  skeleton.  They  are  re¬ 
pulsive  eel-shaped  creatures,  blind,  soft, 
and  slimy  ;  their  mouth  consists  of  a  liide- 
ous  rasping  sucker  ;  and  they  pour  out 
from  the  glands  on  their  sides  a  copious 
mucus,  which  makes  them  as  disagreeable 
to  handle  as  they  are  unsightly  to  look  at. 
Mackerel  and  cod  are  the  hag’s  principal 
victims  ;  but  often  the  fisherman  draws 
up  a  bag-eaten  haddock  on  the  end  of  bis 
line,  of  which  not  a  wrack  remains  but  the 
hollow  shell  or  bare  outer  simulacrum. 
As  many  as  twenty  of  these  disgusting 
parasites  have  sometimes  been  found 
within  the  body  of  a  single  cod-fish. 

Yet  see  how  carefully  nature  provides 
nevertheless  for  the  due  reproduction  of 
even  her  most  loathsome  and  revolting 
creations.  The  hag  not  only  lays  a  small 
number  of  comparatively  large  and  well- 
stored  eggs,  but  also  arranges  for  their 
success  in  life  by  supplying  each  with  a 
bundle  of  threads  at  either  end,  every  such 
thread  terminating  at  last  in  a  triple  hook, 
like  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  the  case  of  adhesive  fruits  and  seeds, 
like  burrs  or  cleavers.  By  means  of  these 
barbed  processes,  the  eggs  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  living  fishes  ;  and  the  young 
borer,  as  soon  as  he  emerges  from  his 
horny  covering,  makes  his  way  at  once 
into  the  body  of  his  unconscious  host, 
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whom  he  proceeds  by  slow  degrees  to  de¬ 
vour  alive  with  relentless  industry,  from 
the  intestines  outward.  This  beautiful 
provision  of  nature  enables  the  infant  hag 
to  start  in  life  at  once  in  very  snug  quar¬ 
ters  upon  a  ready-made  fish  preserve.  I 
understand,  however,  that  cod-fish  phi- 
losopheis,  actuated  by  purely  personal  and 
selfish  conceptions  of  utility,  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  beauty  or  l)eneficence  of  this  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  borer 
species. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  all  fishes’ 
eggs,  however  (with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  sturgeon’s,  commonly  observed  be¬ 
tween  brown  bread  and  butter,  under  the 
name  of  caviare),  are  the  queer  leathery 
purse-shaped  ova  of  the  sharks,  rays, 
skates,  and  dog-fishes.  Everybody  has 
picked  them  up  on  the  seashore,  where 
children  know  them  as  devil’s  purses  and 
devil’s  wheelbarrows.  Most  of  these 
queer  eggs  are  oblong  and  quadrangular, 
with  the  four  corners  produced  into  a  sort 
of  handles  or  streamers,  often  ending  in 
long  tendrils,  and  useful  for  attaching 
them  to  corallines  or  seaweeds  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  But  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  color  the  egg-cases  closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  common  wrack  to  which  they  are 
oftoncst  fastened  ;  and  as  they  wave  up 
and  down  in  the  water  with  the  dark  mass 
around  them,  they  must  l>e  almost  indis. 
tinguishable  from  the  wrack  itself  by  the 
keenest-sighted  of  their  enemies.  This 
protective  resemblance,  coupled  with  the 
toughness  and  slipperiness  of  their  leathery 
envelope  or  egg-shell,  renders  them  almost 
perfectly  secure  from  all  evil-minded  in¬ 
truders.  As  a  consequence,  the  dog  fish 
lay  but  very  few  eggs  each  season,  and 
those  few,  large  and  well  provided  with 
nutriment  for  their  spotted  offspring.  It 
is  these  purses,  and  those  of  the  thornback 
and  the  edible  skate,  that  we  oftenest 
pick  up  on  the  English  coast.  The  larger 
oceanic  sharks  are  mostly  viviparous. 

In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  among  the 
shark  and  ray  family,  the  mechanism  for 
])rotection  goes  a  step  or  two  further  than 
in  these  simple  kinds.  That  well-known 
frequenter  of  Australian  harbors,  the  Port 
JacKson  shark,  lays  a  pear-shaped  egg, 
with  a  sort  of  spiral  staircase  of  leathery 
ridges  winding  round  it  outside,  Chinese 
pagoda  wise,  so  that  even  if  you  bite  it  (I 
speak  in  the  person  of  a  predaceous  fish) 
it  eludes  your  teeth,  and  goes  dodging  oS 


screw-fashion  into  the  water  beyond. 
There’s  no  getting  at  this  evasive  body 
anywhere  ;  when  you  think  you  have  it, 
it  wriggles  away  sideways,  and  refuses  to 
give  any  hold  for  jaws  or  palate.  In  fact, 
a  more  slippery  or  guileful  egg  was  never 
yet  devised  by  nature’s  unconscious  in¬ 
genuity.  Then,  again,  the  antarctic 
chimera  (so  called  from  its  very  unprepos¬ 
sessing  personal  appearance)  relies  rather 
upon  pure  deception  than  upon  mechanical 
means  for  the  security  of  its  eggs.  The 
shell  or  case  in  this  instance  is  prolonged 
at  the  edge  into  a  kind  of  broad  wing  on 
either  side,  so  that  it  exactly  resembles 
one  of  the  large  fiat  leaves  of  the  antarctic 
fucus  in  whose  midst  it  lurks.  It  forms 
the  high-water  mark,  I  fancy,  of  protec¬ 
tive  resemblance  among  eggs,  for  not 
only  is  the  margin  leaf-like  in  shape,  but 
it  is  even  gracefully  waved  and  fringed 
with  floating  hairs,  as  is  the  fashion  with 
the  expanded  fronds  of  so  many  among 
the  gigantic  far-southern  seaweeds. 

A  most  curious  and  interesting  set  of 
phenomena  are  those  which  often  ocenr 
when  a  group  of  fishes,  once  marine,  take 
by  practice  to  inhabiting  freshwater  rivers  ; 
or,  vice  versd,  when  a  freshwater  kind, 
moved  by  an  aspiration  for  more  expansive 
surroundings,  takes  up  its  residence  in  the 
sea  as  a  naturalized  marine.  \\  henever 
such  a  change  of  address  happens,  it  usu¬ 
ally  follows  that  the  young  fry  cannot 
stand  the  conditions  of  the  new  home  to 
which  their  ancestors  were  unaccustomed 
— we  all  know  the  ingrained  conservatism 
of  children — and  so  the  parents  are  obliged 
once  a  year  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
their  original  dwelling-place  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  season. 

Extreme  cases  of  terrestrial  animals, 
once  aquatic  in  habits,  throw  a  flood  of 
lurid  light  (as  the  newspapers  say)  upon 
the  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  For 
example,  frogs  and  toads  develop  from 
tadpoles,  which  in  all  essentials  are  true 
gill-breathing  fish.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  they  cannot  lay  their  eggs  on  dry  land, 
where  the  tadpoles  would  be  unable  to 
find  anything  to  breathe  ;  so  that  even  the 
driest  and  most  tree-haunting  toads  must 
needs  repair  to  the  water  once  a  year  to 
deposit  their  spawn  in  its  native  surround¬ 
ings.  Once  more,  crabs  pass  their  earlier 
larval  stages  as  free-swimming  crustaceans, 
somewhat  shrimp- like  in  appearance,  and  as 
agile  as  fleas  :  it  is  only  by  gradual  meta- 
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morphoFis  that  they  acquire  their  legs  and 
claws  and  heavy  pedestrian  habits.  Now 
there  aie  certain  kinds  of  crab,  like  the 
West  Indian  land-crabs  (those  dainty  mor¬ 
sels  whose  image  every  epicure  who  has 
visited  the  Antilles  still  enshrines  with  re¬ 
gret  in  a  warm  corner  of  his  heart),  which 
have  taken  in  adult  life  to  walking  bodily 
on  shore,  and  visiting  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  like  the  fish  of  Deu¬ 
calion’s  deluge  in  Horace.  But  once  a 
year,  as  the  land-crabs  bask  in  the  sun  on 
St.  Catharine’s  Peak  or  the  Fern  Walk,  a 
strange  instinctive  longing  comes  over 
them  automatically  to  return  for  a  while 
to  their  native  element ;  and,  ol>edient  to 
that  inner  monitor  of  their  race,  down 
they  march  in  thousands,  velut  agniine 
facto,  to  lay  their  eggs  at  their  leisure  in 
Port  Royal  harbor.  On  the  way,  the 
negroes  catch  them,  all  full  of  rich  coral, 
waiting  to  be  spawned  ;  and  Chloe  or 
Dinah  serves  them  up  hot,  with  bread¬ 
crumbs,  in  their  own  red  shells,  neatly 
nestling  between  the  folds  of  a  nice  white 
napkin.  The  rest  run  away,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sea,  where  the  young 
hatch  out,  and  pass  their  larval  stage  once 
more  as  free  and  active  little  swimming 
crustaceans. 

Well,  crabs,  I  need  hardly  explain  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment,  are  not  fish  ; 
but  their  actions  help  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  migratory  instinct  in  salmon,  eels, 
and  so  many  other  true  fish  which  have 
changed  with  time  their  aboriginal  habits. 
The  salmon  himself,  for  instance,  is  by 
descent  a  trout,  and  in  the  parr  stage  he  is 
even  now  almost  indistinguishable  from 
many  kinds  of  river-trout  that  never  mi¬ 
grate  seaward  at  all.  But  at  some  remote 
period,  the  ancestors  of  the  true  salmon 
took  to  going  down  to  the  great  deep  in 
search  of  food,  and  being  lai^e  and  active 
fish,  found  much  more  to  eat  in  the  salt 
water  than  ever  they  had  discoveretl  in 
their  native  streams.  So  they  settled 
permanently  in  their  new  home,  as  far  as 
their  own  lives  went  at  least ;  though  they 
found  the  tender  young  could  not  stand 
the  brine  that  did  no  harm  to  the  tougher 
constitutions  of  the  elders.  No  doubt  the 
change  was  made  gradually,  a  bit  at  a 
time,  through  brackish  water,  the  species 
getting  farther  and  farther  seaward  down 
bays  and  estuaries  with  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  but  always  returning  to  spawn  in  its 
native  river,  as  all  well-behaved  salmon  do 


to  the  present  moment.  At  last,  the 
habit  hardened  into  an  organic  instinct, 
and  nowadays  the  young  salmon  hatch  out 
like  their  fathers  as  parr  in  fresh  water, 
then  go  to  the  sea  in  the  grilse  stage  and 
grow  enormously,  and  finally  return  as 
full-grown  salmon  to  spawn  and  breed  in 
their  particular  birthplace. 

Exactly  the  opposite  fate  has  happened 
to  the  eels.  The  salmonoids  as  a  family 
arc  freshwater  fish,  and  by  far  the  greater 
numl)er  of  kinds — trout,  charr,  whitefish, 
grayling,  pollan,  vendace,  gwyniad,  and  so 
forth — are  inhabitants  of  lakes,  streams, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  only  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  having  taken  permanently  or  tempo, 
rarily  to  a  marine  residence.  But  the  eels, 
as  a  family,  are  a  saltwater  group,  most  of 
their  allies,  like  the  congers  and  mursenas, 
being  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea,  and 
only  a  very  small  number  of  aberrant  types 
having  ever  taken  to  invading  inland 
waters.  If  the  life-history  of  the  salmon, 
however,  has  given  rise  to  as  much  con¬ 
troversy  as  the  Mar  peerage,  the  life- his¬ 
tory  of  the  eel  is  a  complete  mystery.  To 
begin  with,  nobody  has  ever  so  much  as 
distinguished  between  male  and  female 
eels  ;  except  microscopically,  eels  have 
never  been  seen  in  the  act  of  spawning, 
nor  observed  anywhere  with  mature  eggs. 
The  ova  themselves  are  wholly  unknown  : 
the  mode  of  their  production  is  a  dead 
secret.  All  we  know  is  this  :  that  eels 
never  reproduce  in  fresh  water  ;  that  a 
certain  number  of  adults  descend  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  irregularly,  during  the  winter 
months  ;  and  that  some  of  these  must  pre¬ 
sumably  spawn  with  the  utmost  circum¬ 
spection  in  brackish  water  or  in  the  deep 
sea,  for  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
myriads  of  young  eels,  commonly  called 
grigs,  and  proverbial  for  their  merriment, 
ascend  the  rivers  in  enormous  bodies,  and 
enter  every  smaller  or  larger  tributary. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  paternity 
and  maternity  of  cels,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  their  childhood  and  youth,  or, 
to  speak  more  eclishly,  their  grigginess 
and  elverhood.  The  young  grigs,  when 
they  do  make  their  appearance,  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  at  all  about  their  presence  or 
their  reality.  They  wriggle  up  weirs, 
walls,  and  floodgates  ;  they  force  their 
way  bodily  through  chinks  and  apertures  ; 
they  find  out  every  drain,  pipe,  or  con- 
duit  in  a  given  plane  rectilinear  figure  ; 
and  when  all  other  spots  have  been  fully 
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occupied,  they  take  to  dry  land,  like 
veritable  snakes,  and  cut  straight  across 
country  for  the  nearest  lake,  pond,  or 
ornamental  waters.  These  swarms  or  mi¬ 
grations  are  known  to  farmers  as  eel-fairs  ; 
but  the  word  ought  more  properly  to  be 
written  eel-fares,  as  the  eels  then  fare  or 
travel  up  the  streams  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  A  great  many  eels,  however, 
never  migrate  seaward  at  all,  and  never 
seem  to  attain  to  years  of  sexual  maturity. 
They  merely  bury  themselves  under  stones 
in  winter,  and  live  and  die  as  celibates  in 
their  inland  retreats.  So  very  terrestrial 
do  they  become,  indeed,  that  eels  have 
been  taken  with  rats  or  tield-mice  un¬ 
digested  in  their  stomachs. 

The  sturgeon  is  another  more  or  less 
migratory  fish,  originally  (like  the  salmon) 
of  freshwater  habits,  but  now  partially 
marine,  which  ascends  its  parent  stream 
for  spawning  during  the  summer  season. 
Incredible  quantities  are  caught  for  caviare 
in  the  great  Russian  rivers.  At  one  point 
on  the  Volga,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
collect  in  spiing  for  the  fishery,  and  work 
by  relays,  clay  and  night  continuously,  as 
long  as  the  sturgeon  arc  going  up  stream. 
On  some  of  the  tributaries,  when  fishing  is 
intermitted  for  a  single  day,  the  sturgeons 
have  been  known  to  completely  till  a  river 
360  feet  wide,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
uppermost  tish  were  pushed  out  of  the 
water.  (I  take  this  statement,  not  from 
the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  as  the  scoffer 
might  imagine,  but  from  that  most  re¬ 
spectable  authority.  Professor  Seeley.) 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
killed,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  falling 
ofiE  in  the  supply  for  the  future,  for  every 
fish  lays  from  two  to  three  million  eggs, 
each  of  which,  as  caviare  eaters  well  know, 
is  quite  big  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  in  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct 

The  best  caviare  is  simply  bottled  ex¬ 
actly  as  found,  with  the  addition  merely 
o^  a  little  salt.  No  man  of  taste  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  like  the  nasty  sun-dried  sort,  in 
which  the  individual  eggs  ate  reduced  to 


a  kind  of  black  pulp,  and  pressed  hard 
with  the  feet  into  doubtful  barrels*. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  word  of 
warning  as  to  certain  popular  errors  about 
the  young  fry  of  sundry  well-known 
species.  Nothing  is  mere  common  than 
to  hear  it  asserted  that  sprats  are  only 
immature  herring.  This  is  a  complete 
mistake.  Believe  it  not.  Sprats  are  a 
very  distinct  species  of  the  herring  genus, 
and  they  never  grow  much  bigger  than 
when  they  appear,  broches,  at  table.  The 
largest  adult  sprat  measures  only  six 
inches,  while  full-grown  herring  may  at¬ 
tain  as  much  as  fifteen.  Moreover,  herring 
have  teeth  on  the  palate,  always  wanting 
in  sprats,  by  which  means  the  species  may 
be  readily  distinguished  at  all  ages.  When 
in  doubt,  therefore,  do  not  play  trumps, 
but  examine  the  palate.  On  the  other 
hand,  whitebait,  long  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  has  now  been  proved  by 
Dr.  Gunther,  the  greatest  of  ichthyolo¬ 
gists,  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  fry  or  young 
of  herring.  To  complete  our  discomfit¬ 
ure,  the  same  eminent  authority  has  also 
shown  that  the  pilchard  and  the  sardine, 
which  we  thought  so  unlike,  are  one  and 
the  same  fish,  called  by  different  names  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  is  caught  off  the  Cornish 
coast  or  in  Breton,  Portuguese,  or  Medi¬ 
terranean  waters.  Such  aliases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  his  class.  To  say 
the  plain  tmth,  tish  are  the  most  raiiable 
and  ill-defined  of  animals  ;  they  differ  so 
much  in  different  habitats,  so  many 
hybrids  occur  between  them,  and  varieties 
merge  so  readily  by  imperceptible  stages 
into  one  another,  that  ^ily  an  expert  can 
decide  in  doubtful  cases — and  every  ex¬ 
pert  carefully  reverses  the  last  luan’s  opin¬ 
ion.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that 
whitebait  by  any  other  name  would  eat  as 
nice  ;  that  science  has  not  a  single  whis¬ 
per  to  breathe  against  their  connection 
with  lemon  ;  and  that  whether  they  are 
really  the  young  of  Clujtea  harenffut  or 
not,  the  supply  at  Billingsgate  shows  no 
symptom  of  falling  short  of  the  demand. 
—  Coruhill  Magazine. 
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THE  PREHISTORIC  RACES  OF  ITALY. 

BY  CANON  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Nowhkrk  in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
mixture  of  races — such  a  conluvies  gentium 
— as  in  Italy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
we  find  Siculi  and  Sicani  in  the  south, 
Etruscans  in  the  north,  and  in  the  centre 
Umbrians,  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Samnites, 
all  speaking  Aryan  languages.  At  a  very 
early  time  the  Carthaginians  made  good 
their  footing  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Greeks  established  colonies  in  the  east. 
Southern  Italy  became  Magna  Griecia — so 
that  the  greater  Greece  lay  beyond  the 
Adriatic,  just  as  the  greater  Britain  now 
lies  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Greeks 
pushed  their  trading  posts  as  far  as  Cumae 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  Phoenicians 
established  theirs  at  Ca^rc,  twenty  miles 
from  Rome. 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  the  Gauls 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  establishing  a  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
the  north,  answering  to  the  Magna  Graecia 
in  the  south. 

And  then,  when  the  Roman  legions  had 
conquered  Italy  and  the  eastern  world, 
Rome  herself  was  ovemin  by  the  peoples 
she  had  subdued.  Rome  became  an 
oriental  city.  The  Orontes,  as  a  Roman 
writer  complained,  had  emptied  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  A  flood  of  Syrians,  Jews, 
Greeks.  Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  and  Dacians — slaves,  freedmen,  or 
adventurers — poured  into  the  Eternal  City, 
making  it  a  cloaca  maxima — the  universal 
sewer  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  northern  hordes — Ileruls, 
Goths,  NTandals,  Huns,  and  l40mbards — 
who  rushed  in  to  appropriate  the  treasures 
which  during  four  centuries  had  been 
plundered  from  Africa  and  Asia.  Next 
came  the  inroads  of  Normans,  Moors, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Germans,  and, 
lastly,  the  peaceable  invasion  of  winter 
residents. 

These  are  the  races  which,  in  historic 
times,  have  been  added  to  the  prehistoric 
peoples  of  the  land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
we  find  the  Etruscans  established  north  of 
the  Tiber,  the  Latins  and  other  tribes 
speaking  Aryan  languages  further  to  the 


south,  and  an  earlier  aboriginal  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Apennines  and  Calabria. 

In  books  written  only  thirty  years  ago 
the  oldest  civilization  of  Italy  is  attributed 
to  a  mysterious  people,  who  are  called  the 
Pelasgi.  We  hear  of  these  Pelagsi  in 
Greece  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Those  mega- 
lithic  structures  which  still  excite  our 
wonder — the  walls  of  Myceua;  and  Tiryns, 
as  well  as  those  of  Cortona  and  Rusellte — 
are  called  Pelasgic.  Ctere  and  Cortona 
are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgic  cities  prior 
to  the  Etruscan  conquest.  We  must, 
therefore,  begin  by  asking  who  were  these 
Pelasgi.  The  modern  doctrine,  it  is  hard*' 
ly  needful  to  say,  is  that  the  word  has  no 
ethnological  significance,  the  name  Pelas- 
gic  being  merely  equivalent  to  “  ancient” 
or  “aboriginal.”  The  term  was  a  term 
of  ignorance,  like  the  word  “  natives” 
now  applied  to  Polynesians,  Patagonians, 
Red  Indians,  or  Mauris.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  the  Pelasgians  out  of  account ; 
or,  rather,  try  and  find  out  what  races 
were  grouped  together  by  ancient  writers 
under  this  convenient  but  delusive  appella¬ 
tion.  What  we  may  call  “  the  enthno- 
logical  horizon”  has  wonderfully  widened 
of  late  years.  For  vast  periods,  for  many 
millenniums,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man  in  Europe,  lie  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  the 
great  extinct  carnivora  and  pachyderms, 
and  to  have  followed  northward  the  re¬ 
treating  ice  sheet  of  the  last  glacial  epoch. 
The  history  of  these  primeval  races  has 
been  traced  by  the  tools  and  weapons 
which  they  have  left,  and  by  the  shape 
and  character  of  their  skulls. 

Archaeologists  have  distinguished  the 
successive  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 
The  bronze  age  in  Italy  is  believed  to  have 
commenced  some  four  thousand  years  ago. 
The  stone  age,  which  preceded  it,  is 
divided  into  two  epochs,  the  Palaeolithic 
age,  or  age  of  chipped  flints,  and  the 
Neolithic  age,  when  the  flint  implements 
were  ground  or  polished.  The  Palaeolithic 
people  were  utter  savages,  clad  in  skins, 
living  in  caves  or  rock  shelters,  making 
use  of  no  fixed  sepulchres,  subsisting  on 
shell  fish  or  the  products  of  the  chase) 
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ignorant  of  pottery,  without  bows  and 
arrows,  and  armed  merely  with  spears, 
ed  with  flint,  horn,  or  bone, 
kulls  which  are  believed  to  be  of 
Palaeolithic  age  have  been  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Italy — at  Olmo,  at  Isola  del 
Liri,  at  Mentone,  and  in  some  Sicilian 
caves.  They  are  all  dolichocephalic,  or 
long  skulls.  Owing  to  the  presence  in 
their  refuse  heaps  of  human  bones  which 
seem  to  have  been  broken  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  marrow,  it  is  believed  that  these 
people  occasionally  practised  cannibalism. 
Put  their  chief  food  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  wild  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
which  then  roamed  o'^er  Europe  in  im¬ 
mense  herds.  Enormous  refuse  heaps, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  bones  of  horses, 
have  been  found  outside  the  caves  which 
were  inhabited  by  this  race.  In  the  caves 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  near 
Palermo,  the  floor  is  formed  by  a  magma 
of  the  bones  of  wild  horses,  which  were 
either  stalked  with  spears,  driven  by  the 
hunters  into  pit-falls,  or  chased  over  the 
cliffs.  Similar  deposits  have  been  found 
at  the  cave  of  Thiiyngen  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  front  of  the  rook  shelter  at  Solutr6, 
near  Macon,  where  there  is  a  vast  deposit, 
the  relics  of  the  feasts  of  these  savages, 
nearly  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  more  than 
300  feet  in  length,  composed  entirely  of 
the  bones  of  horses,  and  comprising  the 
remains  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  Pala;olithic  period  must  have  lasted 
for  unnumbered  millenniums.  Archaeolo¬ 
gists  conjecture  that  it  came  to  an  end 
some  20,000  years  ago,  when  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Neolithic  period,  which  may 
have  lasted  for  some  16,000  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Neolithic  age,  when 
regular  sepulchres  were  first  used,  we  find 
savages,  who  may  probably  be  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Pahuolitliic  people,  spread 
over  Western  Europe.  They  were  clad  in 
skins,  stitched  together  with  bone  needles. 
They  wore  bracelets  of  shells,  and  painted 
or  tatooed  their  bodies  with  red  oxide  of 
iron.  Broca  considers  that  this  early 
race  is  allied  to  the  North  African  tribes, 
their  language  probably  belonging  to  the 
Ilamitic  class,  without  inflections,  and 
almost  without  grammar. 

To  us  the  chief  interest  of  these  people 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  descendants  may 
probably  be  traced  in  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sardinia  and  of  Southern  Italy,  as 


well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Islands 
and  of  Spain.  They  are  usually  called  the 
Iberian  race.  In  the  early  Neolithic 
period  we  find  skulls  of  the  Iberian  type 
all  over  Western  Europe,  in  Caithness, 
Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Somerset,  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This 
race  was  swarthy,  with  olive  complexion 
and  black  curly  hair  ;  it  was  orthognath- 
ous,  leptorhinic,  and  highly  dolichoceph¬ 
alic,  with  a  low  orbital  index,  and  short 
stature,  averaging  about  five  feet  four 
inches.  Their  present  descendants  are 
found  in  Donegal,  Galway,  and  Kerry,  in 
some  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Denbighshire, 
and  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales. 
They  are  also  to  be  recognized  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  the  Berbers,  the  Kabyles. 
the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  the  Corsicans, 
the  Sardinians,  the  Sicilians,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Southern  Ilaly.  Pausanius  informs 
us  that  the  Sardinians  were  Libyans,  er 
what  we  should  now  call  Berbers.  Seneca 
says  that  Corsica  was  peopled  by  Iberians 
and  Ligurians.  Thucydides  and  Ephoros 
also  inform  us  that  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  were  Iberians. 

There  are  several  prehistoric  skulls  of 
this  race  in  the  Kiicherian  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  the  Falerian  skull  in  the  Villa 
Papa  Giulio  belongs  to  the  same  type. 
These  skulls  are  orthognathous  and  doli¬ 
chocephalic,  resembling  the  modern  Sar¬ 
dinian  skull  and  ancient  Iberian  skulls 
found  in  caves  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Sicily. 

This  ancient  type  is  still  predominant  in 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cor¬ 
sica.  Professor  Calori,  of  Modena,  has 
measured  more  than  2,400  skulls  in  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  of  Italy.  In  Southern  Italy 
only  36  per  cent  are  round-headed,  with 
a  cephalic  index*  above  80  ;  whereas  in 
Northern  Italy  the  proportion  is  87  per 
cent.  In  Northern  Italy  less  than  1  per 
cent,  are  of  the  extreme  Sardinian  type, 
with  the  index  below  74  ;  while  in  Southern 
Italy  17  per  cent,  belong  to  this  type. 
The  difference  of  race,  as  shown  by  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  may 
account  to  some  extent. for  the  difference 
in  the  existing  civilization  in  the  north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula. 

Early  in  the  Neolithic  age,  before  the 

*  The  cephalic  index  gives  the  proportion 
of  the  breadth  of  the  bead  to  the  length,  and 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  breadth  by  the 
length  from  front  to  back,  and  then  mnltiply- 
ing  by  100. 
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reindeer  had  withdrawn  from  Belgium, 
another  race  makes  its  appearance  in  Ku- 
rope.  They  were  a  round  headed  people 
of  short  stature,  with  a  mean  cephalic  in¬ 
dex  of  about  84.  We  first  find  their  re¬ 
mains  in  the  sepulchral  caves  of  Belgium 
and  Central  France,  whence  they  extended 
to  Savoy  and  to  the  Khietian  and  Maritime 
Alps.  They  manufactured  rude  pottery  ; 
their  weapons  were  axes  of  flint,  carefully 
chipped  and  roughly  polished,  and  spears 
tipped  with  bone  or  horn.  The  skull  is 
of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  Lapps, 
whom  they  resembled  in  their  short  stature. 
Their  original  speech  is  probably  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Basque,  and  a  few  of  their 
words  may  be  preserved  in  mountain  names 
of  the  Alpine  region,  such  as  Citna,  a 
bill,”  which  is  seen  in  the  name  of  Cimiez 
near  Nice,  of  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  and  of  the 
Cevennes.  They  are  designated  as  the 
Auvergnat,  Rh»tian,  or  Liguiian  race. 

In  the  early  Neolithic  period  we  find  in 
Italy  only  these  two  races,  the  dolicho¬ 
cephalic,  or  long-headed,  Iberian  race, 
who  are  physically  allied  to  the  North 
African  tribes,  and  the  brachycephalic,  or 
round-headed,  Ligurian  race,  allied  to  the 
Lapps  and  Finns.  These  two  races  in- 
habited  the  same  caves,  together  or  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Thus,  in  a  Neolithic  cave  at 
Monte  Tignoso,  near  Livorno,  two  skulls 
were  found,  one  of  the  Iberian  type,  with 
an  index  less  than  71,  and  another  of  the 
Ligurian  type,  with  an  index  of  9*2.  In 
another  Neolithic  cave,  called  the  Caverna 
della  Malta,  an  Iberian  skull  was  found 
with  an  index  of  08,  and  a  Ligurian  skull 
with  an  index  of  84.  No  anthropologist 
would  admit  that  these  skulls  could  have 
belonged  to  men  of  the  same  race. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Italian  race, 
which  may  l>e  called  the  Umbrian  or  Latin 
race.  They  spoke  an  Aryan  language, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Romans.  They  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Europe  at  a  much  later  time, 
probably  not  more  than  6000  or  7000 
years  ago.  They  were  taller  and  more 
powerful  than  either  of  the  earlier  races, 
and  were  orthoccphalic,  with  an  index  of 
from  79  to  81.  When  we  first  meet  with 
them  they  are  no  longer  mere  savages,  liv¬ 
ing  solely  by  the  chase,  but  are  a  pastoral 
people,  who  had  domesticated  the  dog, 
the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  and  who  had  in¬ 
vented  the  canoe,  and  even  the  ox-wagon, 
in  which  they  followed  their  herds  over 


Central  Europe.  They  no  longer,  like  the 
two  earlier  races,  sheltered  themselves  in 
caves,  but  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs 
plastered  with  clay,  and  in  winter  in  pit 
dwellings  roofed  with  poles  and  twigs. 

We  can  trace  this  race  all  over  Central 
Europe.  We  find  their  remains  in  the 
round  barrows  of  Britain,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  pile  dwellings  which  they 
erected  in  the  lakes  of  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Northern  Italy. 

From  Southern  Germany  they  spread  to 
Western  Switzerland,  where  we  find  the 
remains  of  their  settlements  in  the  lakes 
of  Constance,  NeufcliAtel,  Bienne,  and 
Geneva.  These  Swiss  settlements  began 
in  the  stone  age,  but  were  in  many  cases 
continuously  inhabited  from  the  age  of 
stone  through  the  age  of  bronze,  coming 
down,  in  a  few  cases,  to  the  age  of  iVon. 
We  can  trace  these  people  advancing 
gradually  in  civilization,  at  first  subsisting 
mainly  on  the  chase  of  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar,  afterward,  as  these  beasts  be¬ 
came  scarce,  depending  more  and  more  on 
their  domesticated  animals,  the  ox  and  the 
sheep,  and  gradually  taming  the  gnat,  the 
pig,  and  the  horse.  At  first  we  find  them 
without  cereals,  and  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  rudest  agriculture,  laying  up  in  eaithen 
pipkins  stores  of  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  and 
water-chestnuts  ;  and  then,  after  a  time, 
growing  barley,  wheat,  and  flax,  learning 
to  spin  and  weave,  to  tan  leather,  and  even 
to  make  boots.  They  are  identified  with 
the  Ilelvetii,  a  Celtic  people. 

This  race  gradually  extended  itself  to 
Italy,  crossing  the  Alpine  barrier  either 
through  Carniola  or  by  one  of  the  western 
passes,  and  occupying  by  degrees  Venetia, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Emilia,  and,  finally, 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Po. 

When  they  first  appear  in  Italy  they 
were  still  in  the  stone  age,  and  had  domes¬ 
ticated  the  ox,  but  were  ignorant  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Now  the  bronze  age  is  believed 
to  have  begun  in  Italy  not  later  than  1900 
B.C.,  and  therefore  this  Uinbro  Latin 
Aryan  race  must  have  entered  Italy  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

On  arriving  in  Italy  they  built  pile  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  North  Italian  lakes,  similar  to 
the  pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
Southern  Germany,  and  disclosing  much 
the  same  stage  of  civilization.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
race,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  close 
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connection  between  Celtic  and  Italic 
speech. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
pile  dwellings  began  in  the  age  of  stone 
and  lasted  down  into  the  age  of  bronze. 
Many  of  the  small  lakes  have  been  con> 
verted  into  peat  bogs,  and  in  digging  out 
the  peat  the  remains  of  these  settlements 
have  been  disclosed. 

One  of  these  settlements  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  peat  moor  at  Mercurago,  near 
Arona.  This  moor  was  formerly  a  shallow 
lake,  in  which  a  pile  dwelling  was  built  by 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Umbro- 
Latin  race.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  but  fed  on  hazel-nuts  and  wild 
cherries.  They  had  rude  pottery,  and  pol¬ 
ished  Hint  implements.  A  dug-out  canoe, 
a  disk  of  walnut  wood,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  formed  the  wheel  of  an  ox-cart,  and 
one  bronze  pin  were  found,  showinj;  that 
the  settlement  was  not  rinally  abandoned 
till  the  age  of  bronze  had  commenced. 

Farther  north,  in  the  Lake  of  Varese, 
there  arc  seven  villages  built  on  piles,  two 
of  them  large,  with  numerous  huts,  which 
might  almost  be  called  towns.  One  of 
these  towns  belongs  entirely  to  the  stone 
age,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  metal,  but  with 
remains  of  the  stag,  ox,  goat,  and  pig. 
The  other  was  founded  in  the  stone  age, 
but  survived  into  the  age  of  bronze,  a  pin, 
a  tisli-hook,  and  two  spear-heads,  all  of 
bronze,  having  been  found. 

Another  large  pile  dwelling  in  the  Lago 
de  (larda,  opposite  Peschiera,  was  founded 
in  the  stone  age,  and  was  in  continuous 
occupation  through  the  age  of  copper  to 
the  age  of  bronze. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  these 
lake  settlements  is  the  pile  dwelling  in  the 
Lake  of  Fimon,  near  Vicenza.  It  must 
have  been  founded  very  soon  after  the 
Umbrians  first  reached  Italy,  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  had  passed  from  the  pas¬ 
toral  to  the  agricultural  stage  of  civilization. 
There  are  two  successive  relic  beds,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  interval,  which  shows  that  the 
earlier  town  was  burnt,  and  then,  after  a 
time,  rebuilt.  In  the  oldest  bed  there  is 
no  trace  of  agriculture,  even  of  the  rudest 
kind.  The  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by 
the  chase,  but  had  domesticated  the  ox 
and  the  sheep.  The  bones  of  the  stag 
and  the  wild  boar  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  these  animals  evidently  formed  the 
chief  food  of  the  people,  the  bones  of  the 
ox  and  the  sheep  being  rare.  There  is  no 
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grain,  and  no  cereals  of  any  kind,  but 
great  stores  of  hazel-nuts  have  been  found, 
together  with  water-chestnuts  {Trapa 
natans),  wild  cherries,  and  stores  of 
acorns.  The  acorns  were  roasted  for  food, 
as  is  proved  by  fragments  adhering  to 
earthen  pipkins.  Flint  tools  and  rude 
pottery  are  found,  but  no  trace  of  metal. 
The  settlement  was  burnt,  and  after  a  time 
rebuilt.  The  newer  relic  bed  contains 
numerous  flint  chips,  and  one  bronze  axe, 
showing  that  the  age  of  metal  had  com¬ 
menced.  But  the  notable  fact  is  that  at 
the  time  of  this  new  settlement  the  people 
had  passed  from  the  hunting  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  stage.  Wild  animals  had  now  be¬ 
come  scarce,  bones  of  the  stag  are  absent, 
and  those  of  the  wild  boar  are  rare,  but 
those  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  have  be¬ 
come  common.  The  agricultural  stage 
had  not,  however,  been  reached  when  this 
second  settlement  was  destroyed,  the  only 
farinaceous  food  being  hazel-nuts,  cornel 
cherries,  and  acorns.  The  dwellings  were 
round  huts,  built  of  wattle,  and  plastered 
with  clay.  The  remains  of  a  canoe  have 
been  found. 

VV'e  learn,  therefore,  that  when  the 
Umbro- Latin  people  reached  Italy  they 
were  ignorant  of  metals  and  of  agriculture, 
living  mainly  by  the  chase,  and  on  wild 
fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns. 

After  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
had  been  occupied,  the  population  in¬ 
creased,  and  gradually  extended  itself 
southward,  building  pile  dwellings  in  the 
marshes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua. 
The  race  next  crossed  the  Po,  erecting  on 
dry  land  in  the  plain  of  the  Emilia  similar 
villages  of  pile  dwellings,  the  remains  of 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  terre  mare.  These  terre  mare,  or 
“  marl  beds,”  are  small  knolls  or  eleva¬ 
tions,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  of 
Parma,  lleggio,  and  Modena.  They 
consist  of  beds  of  brownish  or  dark- 
colored  earth,  rich  in  phosphates  and 
nitrates,  and  which  are  now  used  by  the 
peasants  for  manuring  their  flelds.  They 
arc  plainly  the  refuse  heaps  or  middens  of 
ancient  villages,  which  were  pile  dwellings 
erected  on  dry  land.  They  vary  from  an 
acre  to  three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  and 
usually  rise  some  ten  feet  above  the  plain, 
resembling  the  Arab  villages  in  Egypt, 
each  standing  on  its  tell,  raised  above  the 
inundation.  These  knolls  are  composed 
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solely  of  the  refuse  of  habitation,  of  the 
bones  of  animals,  and  of  broken  pottery 
thrown  out  from  the  huts,  which  were 
built  on  platforms  resting  on  piles.  The 
lower  strata  of  rubbish  belong  to  the  age 
of  stone,  while  in  many  cases  the  upper 
strata  l>e!orig  to  the  age  of  bronze.  Tliey 
must  have  been  occupied  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  to  allow  of  such  vast  accumulations 
of  refuse.  They  were  protected  by  a 
square  earthen  mound  or  rampart,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  palisades,  like  a  New  Zealand 
pah. 

These  terre  mare,  of  which  nearly  a 
hundred  are  known,  disclose  clearly  the 
civilization  of  the  first  Aryan  settlers  in 
Italy,  the  ancestors  of  the  I.«atin  race. 
They  made  mats  from  the  bark  of  the 
clematis,  they  knew  how  to  prepare  and 
to  weave  flax,  they  even  obtained  amber 
beads  from  the  Baltic,  but  they  possessed 
no  swords,  flbula;,  or  rings.  They  had 
neither  iron,  gold,  silver,  nor  glass. 
Bronze  was  cast,  but  not  forged.  We 
find  strainers  for  preparing  honey,  and 
hand  mills  or  querns  for  grinding  grain, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  bread  having  been 
baked.  The  vine  was  cultivated,  but  the 
ait  of  making  wine  had  not  been  discov¬ 
ered.  No  idols  of  any  kind  have  been 
found.  Certain  earthenware  crescents, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  sym¬ 
bols  used  for  lunar  worship,  prove  to  be 
neck- rests,  used  for  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
elaborate  coiffure.  The  dwellings  were 
merely  huts  of  wattle  and  dab,  no  stone 
or  mortar  having  been  used  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  The  people  hunted  the  stag, 
the  roe,  and  the  wild  boar,  and  kept  dogs, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  They  had 
no  fowls.  The  ass  was  unknown,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the}'  had  tamed  the 
horse.  They  had  dishes  perforated  with 
holes,  which  were  probably  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  cheese,  but  no  fish-bones  or  fish-hooks 
have  been  found.  They  grew  wheat, 
beans,  and  flax,  and  gathered  wild  apples, 
sloes,  and  cherries.  Acorns  were  carefully 
preserved  in  jars  for  winter  use. 

These  peaceful  people  must  have  in¬ 
habited  the  plain  of  the  Po  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  probably  for  a  much 
longer  time,  two  or  even  three  thousand 
years.  Hiey  had  advanced  to  the  bronze 
age,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Latins  and  the  other  Aryan 
tribes  of  Italy. 


At  some  period  in  the  bronze  age  they 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Etruscans,  a  fierce  and  sav¬ 
age  race  which  broke  in  on  them  from  the 
North.  All  their  settlements  wcie  de¬ 
stroyed — not  one  survived  to  the  iron  age, 
which  probably  commenced  in  Italy  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  b.c.  On  other 
grounds  it  is  believed  that  the  Etruscan 
invasion  was  not  later  than  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.  We  learn  from  Varro  that 
the  Etruscan  era  began  291  years  before 
the  Roman.  The  Roman  era  began  in 
763  B.C.,  and  therefore  the  Etruscan  era 
dates  from  1044  b.c.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Etruscan  era  began  before  the 
conquerors  had  settled  down  into  an 
organized  state  —  the  duodecim  populi 
Jitrvrioe,  or  confederation  of  the  twelve 
Etruscan  tribes.  We  may  therefore,  with 
some  probability,  place  the  Etruscan  in¬ 
vasion  of  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century  b.c. 
It  may,  not  improbably,  bo  connected 
with  the  great  movement  of  races  about 
this  period,  which  began  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Syria  by  the  Ilittites,  and  of 
Egypt  by  the  llyksos,  and  ended  with  the 
Thessalian  and  Dorian  invasions  of  Greece, 
and  that  consequent  emigration  of  tlie 
older  Greek  tribes'  to  Asia  Minor  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscans  iiMy  them¬ 
selves  have  been  an  Asiatic  people,  akin 
to  the  Kheta  and  the  llyksos.  This  sup¬ 
position  derives  support  from  the  similarity 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Ilittites  and  the 
Etruscans  as  portrayed  on  their  respective 
monuments,  from  the  old  tradition  which 
connects  the  Etruscans  with  Asia  Minor, 
and  also  from  the  recent  discovery  in 
Lemnos  of  inscriptions  believed  to  be  in  a 
language  of  the  Etruscan  type. 

After  overwhelming  the  tjmbrian  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  extended  their  dominion  across  the 
Apennines  to  the  Amo  and  the  Til>er.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  foundation  of 
Rome  was  due  to  the  Umbro-I^atin  fugi¬ 
tives,  who  placed  the  Tiber  as  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  invaders,  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  on  the  Palatine,  as  their 
Etruscan  foes  did  at  Vcii,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Rome.  Just  as  the  foundation 
of  Venice  is  attributed  to  the  fugitives 
from  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the  Iluns, 
so  the  foundation  of  Rome  may  be  due  to 
fugitives  from  the  invasion  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
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the  terre  mare  and  the  palajitte,  which  are 
beliered  to  constitute  the  {iriniitive  settle¬ 
ments 'of  the  Umbro- Latin  Aryan  race, 
are  not  found  south  of  the  Apennines  be¬ 
yond  the  Emilia  and  the  valley  of  the  I'o. 
^he  Etruscan  dominion  and  civili/^ation 
endured  for  some  700  years.  At  length 
it  fell  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
400  B.C.,  just  as  the  Umbrian  civilization 
had  fallen  before  the  inroad  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  hordes.  And  thus  Etruria  Circum- 
padana,  the  former  Umbrian  land,  became 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  its  possession  reverting  to 
a  people  who  in  race  and  language  were 
nearly  akin  to  its  former  inhabitants. 

The  settlements  of  the  Gauls  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  torques  and  the  long  iron 
swords  which  are  found  in  their  graves. 
At  Bologna,  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
Certosa  and  Marzabotto,  we  have  the 
tombs  of  the  three  successive  races,  Um¬ 
brians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  all  different 
in  character,  and  easily  to  be  distin¬ 
guished. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  1*0  was  occupied  by  many  successive 
races,  whose  descendants  may,  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,  bo  recognized  in 
the  present  population  of  Italy.  vN’e  have 
first  the  Palieolithic  Iberian  savages,  mere 
hunters  and  probably  cannibals,  living  in 
caves,  ignorant  of  pottery,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  may  be  traced  in  Sardinia  and 
Southern  Italy.  They  were  followed,  in 
the  early  Neolithic  period,  by  the  Liguri¬ 
ans,  possessed  of  pottery,  but  without  do 
mestic  animals.  Their  descendants  now 
occupy  the  Rhsetian  and  Maritime  Alps. 
They  were  succeeded  toward  the  close  of 
the  Neolithic  age  by  the  Umbro- Latin 
race,  who  lived  in  huts  and  pile  dwellings 
instead  of  caves,  who  possessed  oxen  and 
sheep,  canoes  and  wagons,  and  who  gradu¬ 
ally  ac<piired  a  knowledge  of  bronze.  In 
the  bronze  age,  some  time  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eleventh  century  b.c.,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Etruscan  inroad, 
their  villages  were  destroy e<l,  and  they 
fled  southward  from  the  invaders.  Then, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  the 
Etruscan  dominion  was  destroyed  by  the 
Boii  and  other  Gaulish  tribes,  who  were 
in  the  iron  stage  of  civilization.  Finally 
came  the  conquest  by  the  Romans,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Ileruls,  Goths, 
Huns,  and  Lombards. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  pile  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  who  are 


usually  called  Umbrians,  were  clearly  of 
the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  skull  is  of  the  same  shape,  the  type 
of  civilization  was  the  same,  and  Latin  and 
Umbrian  were  merely  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

Owing  to  the  practice  of  cremation 
genuine  Roman  skulls  are  rare,  and  of 
skulls  ostensibly  Roman  many  turn  out  to 
be  those  of  freedmen  or  provincials.  But, 
judging  from  the  few  we  possess,  the 
shape  of  the  head  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Umbrians,  of  the  Swiss 
lacustrine  people,  and  of  the  Celtic  round 
barrow  race  of  Britain.  The  great  breadth 
of  the  Roman  skull  is  welt  seen  in  the 
portrait  busts  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Titus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  the  Romans  were  originally  in  the 
same  pastoral  stage  of  civilization  as  the 
Umbrians  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
words  for  money  and  property,  pecunia 
and  peculium,  are  derived  from  pecus, 
cattle  ;  while  the  ox,  which  appears  on 
some  early  Roman  coins,  may  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  ox  was  the  standard  of 
pecuniary  value.  The  hut  urns  found  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Alba  Longa  show 
that  the  Ijatins  at  first  lived  in  huts  like 
those  of  the  Umbrians.  The  cedes  Vestce 
in  the  Forum,  the  most  venerable  relic  of 
early  Rome,  was  originally  a  hut  of 
wickerwork  and  straw,  and  so  was  the 
casa  Romuli  on  the  Palatine. 

The  population  of  Italy  has  now  be¬ 
come  so  mixed  that  in  many  provinces  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  and  separate  the 
original  elements.  But  the  Sardinians 
and  the  peasants  of  Southern  Italy  still 
display  the  primitive  Iberian  type,  and 
the  Greek  type  survives  on  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  old  Greek  colonies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  Naxos  and  Syracuse  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  people  have 
blue  eyes,  while  at  Palermo,  which  was 
never  a  Greek  city,  the  proportion  is  less 
than  one  per  cent.  In  some  parts  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  Teutonic  village  names  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  Teutonic  names,  of  Gothic  or 
Lombard  origin,  are  common  among  the 
nobility.  Filiberto,  Humberto,  and  Gari¬ 
baldi  are  genuine  Teutonic  names  ;  so  also 
is  that  of  the  Italian  seaman,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  bore  the  Gothic  and  Lom- 
bardic  name  of  A  marie,  which  he  has 
given  to  the  New  World, 

It  is  curious  that  America,  the  continent 
which  has  become  the  patrimony  shared 
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nearly  equally  by  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
races,  should  itself  bear  a  Teutonic  name, 
whose  Latinized  form  bears  indisputable 


witness  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  the 
oldest  scat  of  the  Latin  race  in  Italy. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


THE  HEBREW'  HELL. 

BT  JAMES  MEW. 


Isaac  Barrow,  in  his  Sermons  on  the 
Creed,  speaking  of  the  clause  “  He  de¬ 
scended  into  hell,”  asks  the  following 
questions  :  “  Is  bell  a  state  of  being,  or 
a  place  ?  if  a  place,  is  it  that  where  bodies 
are  reposed,  or  that  to  which  souls  go  ?  if 
a  place  of  souls,  is  it  the  place  of  good 
and  happy  souls,  or  bad  and  miserable 
ones  ;  or  inditferently  and  in  common  of 
both  these  !  for  such  a  manifold  ambiguity 
these  words  have,  or  are  made  to  have  ; 
and  each  of  these  senses  are  (t«)  embraced 
and  contended  for.”  It  is  proposed  in 
the  present  paper  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
these  questions,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind  about  the  condition  of  hell,  its 
names,  its  locality,  its  creation,  its  final 
cause,  its  extent,  its  rulers,  its  victims,  its 
tortures,  and  its  duration,  from  a  Rab¬ 
binical  point  of  view. 

The  soul  of  man,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  seems  to  have  l>ecn  to  the 
earliest  imaginations  a  weak  and  flaccid 
thing,  seeking  for  itself  some  place  of  rest 
and  security,  to  compensate  for  that 
earthly  home  of  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
prived.  Its  local  habitation  was  probably 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  grave,  after¬ 
ward  some  vast  unseen  territory,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  in  the  case  of  the  bad  soul,  a  place 
of  punishment.  These  three  different 
senses  have  all  been  included  under  the 
Hebrew  term  for  hell  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  early  He¬ 
brews  had  no  idea  of  hell  in  our  modern 
sense  of  a  place  of  punishment.  Until 
the  majestic  solitude  and  original  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Hebrew  theology  was  tainted  by 
the  adulterations  of  an  alien  belief,  Sheol, 
or  bell,  was  for  them  the  one  place 
whither  all  go,  where  the  dead  are  which 
know  not  anything,  where  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  over  a  beast,  where  one  lieth 
down  and  riseth  not  again  —  the  silent 
dark,  into  which  none  that  go  down  can 
praise  God.  There  was  the  home  of  that 
feeble  congregation  of  shadows,  the  in¬ 


habitants  of  the  land  of  stillness.  There 
they  rested  like  hyl>ernating  buds  or 
beasts,  to  which  no  summer  may  ever 
come  again.  There,  in  tine,  was  peace. 
”  Why,”  asked  the  ghost  of  Samuel  of 
Saul,  ”  why  hast  thou  dis<pieted  me  to 
bring  me  up  !”  That  was  its  first  ques. 
tion,  as  if  the  frittering  spirit  resented  a 
return  to  the  up{>er  world  from  that  haven 
of  repose  where  the  wicked  cease  frem 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  belief  in  a  place  of  punishment 
hereafter  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  re¬ 
flection  in  the  minds  of  the  crudely  philo¬ 
sophical  on  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
A  certain  sense  of  poetic  justice  and  of 
ultimate  compensation  intrc^uced  prolta- 
bly  the  doctrine  of  a  penal  hell.  And 
much  discussion  has  arisen  about  the 
question  whether  the  Jews  borrow  their 
hell  from  the  Greeks  or  from  the  Persians 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  There 
seems,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  have  been  indebted  for  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  to  either.  When 
Job  and  the  authors  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
the  triumph  of  the  wicked  was  short,  that 
they  would  tlv  away  ultimately  as  a  dream 
and  perish  forever,  that  though  they 
spread  themselves  like  green  bay  trees 
(trees  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew),  and  sprang  and  flourished  like 
grass,  yet  it  was  to  this  end  only,  that 
they  should  be  forever  destroyed,  they 
set  out  on  the  line  which  leads  to  the 
terminus  of  an  avenging  hell. 

The  word  hell  has  been  used  in  the 
A.V.  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheol.  The  LXX  render  the  word  Hades 
sixty-one  out  of  sixty-five  times  in  which 
it  occurs.  In  the  A.V.  in  about  half  that 
number  of  times  it  is  translated  hell. 
Ibis  translation  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  common  meaning  of  hell  is  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  R.V.  has,  therefore, 
in  many  passages  left  the  original  Sheol, 
or  substituted  another  rendering.  For 
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instance,  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  6,  “  cords  of 
Sheol”  is  substituted  for  “  sorrows  of 
hell.”  Two  derivations  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  word  Sheol,  from  two  He¬ 
brew  roots,  the  one  signifying  ‘‘  to  ask,” 
the  other  ‘‘to  be  hollow.”  The  former 
is  supported  by  the  passage  in  Proverl*8 
concerning  the  four  things  that  are  never 
satisfied  :  the  grave — the  Orcut  rapaz  of 
Catullus — is  continually  asking  (IVov.  xxx. 
45)  ;  or  by  the  idea  that  those  in  Sheol 
are  under  the  “  question,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Ayliffe,  of  rack  or  tor¬ 
ture  ;  or  by  the  fact  that  the  state  after 
death  is  the  subject  of  universal  in(piiry 
— the  thing  about  which  all  men  arc  in¬ 
quisitive.  The  latter  derivation,  which 
Gcseniiis  seems  to  regard  with  favor, 
speaking  of  other  etymological  conjectures 
as  hardly  worth  a  iiientiou,  is  supported 
by  one  of  its  admirers  as  connected  with 
thetrennan  holle  hohl  (hollow),  and  Hohle 
a  cavity,  from  which  Holle  or  hell  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  scholar,  derived.  Hut  hell 
is  perhaps  better  understood  etymologi¬ 
cally  as  a  covered  place,  locus  visihut  nostros 
subtractvs,  as  (Trotius  calls  it,  the  unseen, 
the  Greek  Hades.  Hire  rejects  both  these 
conceptions  in  his  derivation  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  hirl,  since  he  says  the  notion 
of  death  preceded  that  of  hell,  and  the 
first  of  mankind  wanted  probably  a  word 
for  death  before  they  wanted  a  word  for 
the  realm  of  Pluto  or  the  domiciles  of  the 
dead.  Sheol,  as  interpreted  by  biblical 
science  rather  than  polemical  theology,  is, 
we  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  correspondent  in  several  re¬ 
spects  to  the  hell  of  Homer.  It  is  under¬ 
ground,  in  the  land  beneath  ;  it  is  deep, 
it  is  dark,  i’oetry  gives  it  gates  and  bars, 
”  the  gates  of  the  grave”  (Is.  xxxviii. 
10)  ;  ‘‘  the  bars  of  the  pit”  (Job  xvii. 
10).  .Metaphor  provides  it  with  valleys. 
It  is  cruel  as  jealousy  (Cant.  viii.  (5).  It 
is  insatiable  as  the  barren  womb,  the 
earth,  and  the  fire,  opening  its  mouth 
without  measure  and  swallowing  down  all 
the  pomp,  and  pleasure,  and  bravery,  and 
glory  and  gallantry  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  evening  land  where  all  things  are  for¬ 
gotten  ;  the  place  of  darkness  and  in¬ 
activity  and  sorrow,  where  there  is  no 
work  nor  device  nor  knowledge.  It  is 
the  abode  of  the  Uephaiin  (curiously 
translated  in  Prov.  xxi.  16,  ‘‘the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  giants.”  by  the  LXX),  of  the 
congregation  of  the  shadows  of  the  dead, 


of  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  of  the  choice  and 
best  of  Lebanon,  of  A.sshur  and  of  Klara,  I 

of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  of  Pharaoh,  of  the  * 

Zidonians,  and  of  Edom  (Bzek.  xxxii.)  ; 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  good  as  well  as  of 
the  wicked  ;  it  is  the  grave  in  the  widest  ■ 

sense  of  the  word,  a  state  of  being  ratlur  j 

than  a  place,  no  receptacle  of  wood  <  r  1 

stone,  in  earth  or  sea  ;  it  is  almost  com-  ^ 

inensurate  with  death,  or  rather  the  per-  ,j 

mansion  in  death.  Persons  cremated  or  i 

eaten  by  tigers  may  be  said  to  be  in  Sheol.  ! 

Jacob  said,  ‘‘  I  will  go  down  into  Shed  j 

unto  my  son  mourning,  but  an  evil  beast  I 

hath  devoured  him.”  ^ 

Sheol  is  also  understood  by  some  phil¬ 
osophical  Jews  to  mean  hiyuli  hartshon, 
or  vhif,  or  materia  prima,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  says  R.  Hechai,  is  -i 

called  Tohu.  A  discussion  of  this  sig¬ 
nification  would  lead  the  reader  too  far 
away  from  the  subject  of  the  preseit  I 

paper.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  notice  | 

has  been  takers  of  the  varied  esoteric  , 

meanings  of  the  strange  Rabbinic  stories  j 

which  will  be  found  in  the  following  1 

pages,  though  they  have  the  liveliest  in¬ 
terest  for  those  who  care  to  study  them. 

These  inquirers  are,  however,  coiii[>ara-  j 

tively  few.  Maimonides  hardly  thought  ! 

of  the  ordinary  public  when,  in  his 
“Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,”  he  told  his 
disciples  to  number  themselves  among 
“  those  who  are  anxious  to  unriddle  the 
enigmas  of  prophecy,  to  awake  from 
oblivion’s  sleep,  to  escape  from  the  sea  of  | 

silliness,  and  to  rise  to  the  realms  of  su¬ 
pernal  truth.” 

Hut  though  few  have  labored  to  unrid¬ 
dle,  many  have  rejoiced  to  revile  these 
fanciful  allegories  of  the  learned  Rabbis, 
these  figurative  lessons  of  Haggadic  or 
homiletic  exegesis  in  their  literal  sense, 
and  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  extravagances 
which  are  the  outcome  of  their  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  interpretation.  They  read,  for  in¬ 
stance,  how  R.  Henjamin,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  demons — those  millions  of 
errant,  unseen,  spiritual  creatures  in  whom 
Milton  seems  to  have  believed — advised 
his  pupils  to  be  cautious  how  they  opened 
their  eyes,  lest  devils  might  enter  between 
the  lids,  and  then  cry  aloud  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Wagenseil,  “  O  was  fiir  ein  sebarf- 
fer  Rabbinischer  Verstand  lasset  sich  hier 
wieder  sehen,”  and  ask,  are  these  of  the 
oracles  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  allowed  to  l*e 
the  pre-eminent  privilege  and  advantage 
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(Rom.  iii.  2)  of  the  sons  of  Israel  ?  They 
read  the  well-known  Midrash  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  stone  of  healing  which  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Abraham’s  neck  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  solar  star,  and  regard  it  as  an 
actual  occurrence  rather  than  a  symbolic 
vision.  And  they  read  the  fable  of  the 
trees  trembling  at  the  creation  of  iron,  and 
of  the  reply  of  the  iron,  “  I  cannot  hurt 
you,  unless  yourselves  give  me  a  handle,” 
without  apprehending  or  caring  to  appre¬ 
hend  its  moral  or  secondary  meaning,  of 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  to  Israel  from 
internal  disintegration. 

The  names  of  hell  in  Hebrew  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Rabbinic  commentator,  seven. 
It  is  called  Abaddon  or  Destruction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joshua  l>en  Levi,  in  the  pas- 
sige — “Shall  thy  loving  kindness  l>e  de¬ 
clared  in  the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
deztruetion  V  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11).  T»al~ 
nuiveth,  or  the  Shadow  of  I)eath,  in 
“  such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death  ”  (Ps.  evii.  10).  Sheol  in  the 
commencement  of  the  lamentation  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  when  he  says,  “  Ont  of 
the  belly  of  hell  {Sheol)  cried  1”  (Jonah 
ii.  2).  Shachath  or  Bir  Shachath,  cor¬ 
ruption  or  the  well  of  corruption,  in 
“  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  lioly  one 
to  see  corruption"  (Ps.  xvi.  10).  Bor 
Shaon,  the  cistern  of  sound,  that  is,  the 
sound  of  the  echoes  in  its  hollow  vastness, 
in  “  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 
horrible  pit”  (Ps.  xl.  3).  These  last  two 
words,  having  the  marginal  annotation 
Heb.  a  pit  of  tumult,  are  interpreted  “  a 
cistern  of  sound”  by  Joshua  ben  Levi. 
Tit  Hayyaven,  or  mire  of  clay,  as  in  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  passage, 
‘‘  out  of  the  miry  clay,"  and  Eretz 
tachtith,  the  lower  land,  or  the  “  nether 
parts  of  the  earth"  (E/.ek.  xxxi.  18).  To 
these  may  be  added  Topheth,  Emek  hab- 
bacha,  the  valley  of  weeping,  or  Bacha,  or 
balsam,  or  mulberry,  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7),  and 
Alukah,  the  horse-leech  or  the  vampire 
(Prov.  XXX.  16). 

All  these  names  seem  to  indicate  hell  in 
its  primary  sense  of  Hades — the  covered 
or  unseen  world — not  hell  in  its  popular 
intendment  of  a  place  of  torment.  The 
common  Hebrew  word  for  hell  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  signification  is  Gehinnom.  Gehinnom, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Ge  ben-Hinnnm, 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom — for  it 
bears  both  these  names  in  Joshua,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  description  of  the  bor¬ 


ders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — was,  says 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  or  Radak,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  from  the  first  letters  of 
his  name,  a  place  in  the  land  lying  near 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  was  contemptible, 
and  people  cast  there  their  carcases  and 
pollutions,  and  there  was  there  a  fire  per- 
etually  to  burn  their  pollutions  and  their 
ones  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Therefore,  by 
way  of  simile,  says  Radak,  the  place  of 
judgment  of  the  wicked  was  called  Gehin¬ 
nom.  Elias  Levita  in  his  celebrated 
“  Tishbi”  says  the  Rabbis  called  the 
place  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
after  their  death  Gehinnom,  because  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  lying  near 
Jerusalem,  was  a  place  befouled,  where 
children  were  burnt  in  honor  of  Molech. 
The  children,  says  R.  David  de  Pomis  in 
his  “  Tscmach  David,”  were  burnt  in  one 
of  the  chancels  called  in  Jeremiah  vii.  31 
the  “  high  places”  of  Topheth.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  idol  and  of  the  process  of 
burning  is  given  in  Yalkut,  a  collection  of 
Midrashiin.  It  is  taken  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  and  well-known  Midrash  of  Tanchuma 
or  Yelammedenu.  The  houses  of  idols, 
says  the  Rabbinic  exegetist,  were  gener¬ 
ally  within  Jerusalem  ;  that,  however,  of 
Molech  was  outside  of  it.  This  idol  had 
seven  chancels.  Its  face  was  that  of  a 
calf.  Its  hands  were  stretched  out,  as 
those  of  a  man  who  stretches  out  his 
hands  to  receive  somewhat  from  his  com¬ 
panion.  They  kindled  fire  within  it,  for 
it  was  perforated  and  hollow,  ami  every 
man  came  in  after  the  value  of  his  offering 
or  Korban.  He  who  came  in  with  a  fowl 
entered  the  first  chancel,  he  who  came  in 
with  a  sheep  entered  the  second,  with  a 
lamb  the  third,  with  a  calf  the  fourth, 
with  a  heifer  the  fifth,  with  an  ox  the 
sixth,  but  he  who  came  in  with  his  own 
begotten  child,  him  they  caused  to  enter 
the  seventh.  He  entered,  and  kissed  the 
idol.  This  serves  to  explain  the  passage 
in  Hosea  xiii.  2  :  ”  Let  the  sacrificers  of 
men  kiss  the  calves.”  Then  the  child 
was  set  before  Molech,  and  the  father 
kindled  the  fire  within  the  idol  till  its 
bands  were  red  like  flame,  and  took  the 
suckling  and  set  it  within  its  hands  ;  what 
time  the  priests  beat  drums  and  smote 
them  with  a  mighty  sound,  so  that  the 
voice  of  the  young  one  might  not  come 
forth  and  his  father  hear  it,  and  his 
bowels  yearn  upon  his  son.  The  passage 
concludes  with  an  etymology.  The  place 
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was  called  Ben  llinnom  because  of  the 
roaring  of  the  chjid  from  the -force  of  the 
tire,  or  because  the  bystanders  cried  out 
“  May  it  profit  thee,”  that  is,  “  May  it 
be  sweet  to  thee,  and  season  thy  food.” 
The  Hebrew  words  for  ‘‘  roaring  ”  and 
“  profit”  bear  some  resemblance  to  Uin- 
nom.  Rabbi  Shelomoh  ben  Yitschak,  the 
celebrated  Rashi,  tells  us  that  the  idol  was 
made  of  brass,  and  that  Topheth  was  so 
called  from  Toph,  the  Hebrew  for  a 
drum.  The  form  of  the  word,  however, 
betrays  a  foreign  origin.  It  may  be  As¬ 
sy  rio- Persian,  and  derived  from  taftan,  to 
burn.  The  derivation  from  the  Chaldee 
obsolete  tuph,  “  to  spit,”  is  rendered  un¬ 
likely  by  the  fact  that  the  place  was  so 
called  by  the  devotees  of  Molech  them¬ 
selves.  The  Chaldee  interpreter  of  Isaiah 
XXX.  33  explains  Topheth  or  Tophteh  by 
Gehinnoni,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  one 
of  the  later  names. of  hell. 

The  Cabalists  (or  more  exactly  Kab- 
balists)  conceive  that  there  are  two  hells, 
or  two  kinds  of  Gehinnom,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  one  for  the  body  in  this  world, 
another  for  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come 
hereafter,  wherein  it  will  be  entirely 
purged  ;  and  the  place  comprehending 
these  is  called  Arka,  and  therein  are  seven 
lodges  of  agony  for  the  damned,  namely, 
Gehinnom,  and  the  Gates  of  Death,  and 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Pit  of 
Corruption,  and  the  Mire  of  Clay,  and 
Abaddon,  and  Sheol.  So  wrote  Joseph 
ben  Abraham  Gikatilla  in  his  ”  Garden  of 
the  Nut,”  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  Cabalistic 
theology.  The  punishments  in  these 
lodges  are  carefully’  graduated  accordiiig 
to  the  guilt  of  the  sinners.  The  lodges 
are  set  one  under  the  other,  and  as  the 
lodges  differ,  so  also  the  fires  differ. 
Ordinary  fire  is  one-sixtieth  (in  the  Mus¬ 
lim  hell  it  is  one-seventieth)  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire  of  Gehinnom,  which  is  one-sixtieth 
of  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  the  Gates  of 
Death  ;  the  fire  of  the  Gates  of  Death  is 
one-sixtieth  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  so  on  till  Abad¬ 
don,  which  is  one-sixtieth  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire  of  Sheol  ;  and  these,  says  Joseph 
ben  Abraham,  are  matters  which  no  man 
c^n  demonstrate  to  be  false.  The  light 
sinner  will  be  judged  with  light  fire,  and 
the  heavy  sinner  with  heavy  fire,  and  the 
punishment  will  be  according  to  the  guilt, 
and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  lodge  of  Absalom  is  the  second 


lodge  ;  that  of  Korah,  the  third  ;  that  of 
Jeroboam,  the  fourth  ;  that  of  Ahab,  the 
fifth  ;  and  that  of  Micah,  the  sixth.  The 
guilt  of  him  who  sows  a  vineyard  with 
divers  seeds,  or  wears  a  garment  of  diveis 
sorts,  though  a  heavy  guilt,  is  not  as  the 
guilt  of  him  who  slays  a  man,  or  profanes 
the  Sabbath  with  intention,  or  worships 
idols.  The  hell  above  corresponds  in  its 
lodges,  and  in  every  other  respect,  with 
the  hull  below,  but  the  soul  is  afflicted 
with  a  more  subtle  fire.  After  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  the  body 
eats  its  corporeal  fruits  in  the  corporeal 
world,  the  soul  eats  its  intellectual  fruits 
in  the  intellectual  world  which  is  to  come. 
So  far  the  exponent  of  the  Cabala,  Joseph 
ben  Abraham  Gikatilla.  The  Rabbis  add 
that  the  upper  hell  is  for  the  sinners  of 
Israel  who  have  transgressed  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  law,  and  have  not  re¬ 
pented.  The  lower  hell  is  for  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  the  unbelievers,  the  Sabbath- 
breakers. 

Maiinonides,  in  Law  of  Man  (folio 
97),  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of 
these  lodges.  According  to  him,  there 
are  in  every  lodge  ten  peoples  of  the 
seventy  into  which  the  Gentile  world  is 
divided.  Absalom  is  in  the  first,  Doeg  in 
the  second,  Korah  and  his  company  in  the 
third,  Jeroboam  in  the  fourth,  Ahab  in 
the  fifth,  Micah  in  the  sixth,  and  Elisha, 
son  of  Abuya,  in  the  seventh.  R.  Joshua 
ben  Levi  says  that  these  are  not  struck  or 
burnt  as  the  others,  because  they  are  of 
God’s  dear  ones,  who  said  on  Sinai,  “  VV’e 
will  do  and  be  obedient”  (Ex.  xxiv.  7) 
This  Rabbi  measured  the  lodges  and  found 
them  all  equal — one  hundred  miles  long 
and  fifty  broad,  with  very  many  pits  and 
lions  of  fire  therein.  Nineteen  angels  pre¬ 
side,  says  the  Koran,  over  hell.  Here  we 
find  that  in  every  lodge  is  an  angel  ;  in 
that  of  Absalom  is  Kushiel  ;  in  the 
others,  Lahatiel,  Shaftiel,  Maccathiel, 
Chutriel,  Pasiel,  and  Dalkiel  in  order. 
These  avengers  beat  the  sinners  with  rods 
of  fire,  and  then  cast  them  into  one  of  the 
pits,  where  the  lions  devour  them,  after 
which  they  rise  again,  are  again  beaten, 
and  cast  into  another  pit.  The  repetition 
of  punishment  is  shown  in  Ps.  ix.  18, 
where  the  words  are  not  “  go  down”  but 
‘‘shall  be  turned.”  This  takes  place 
seven  times  a  day  and  three  times  in  the 
night,  and  no  one  of  the  sufferers  sees  his 
fellow,  because  of  the  darkness,  for  all 
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the  darkness  which  was  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  there. 

The  seven  palaces  or  lodges  of  hell  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  seven  appellations  of  the 
Vetser  Hara,  which  is  called  by  God, 
Gen.  viii.  21,  the  evil  imagination  ;  by 
Moses,  Dent.,  x.  6,  the  uncircumcised  ; 
by  David,  Ps.  li.  10,  the  unclean  ;  by 
S  )lomon,  Prov.  xxv.  21,  the  enemy  ;  by 
Isaiah,  Ivii.  14,  the  stumbling-block  ;  by 
Ezekiel,  xi.  19,  the  stone  :  and  by  Joel, 
i'.  20,  the  northern  or  midnight  wind. 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that 
every  lodge  is  a  journey  of  300  years  in 
d^pth,  and  that  all  the  seven  angels  are 
under  the  control  of  Duma,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  was  formerly  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  but  afterward  became  the  angel 
of  silence  or  of  death,  and  the  supreme 
prince  of  hell.  Everv  angel  has  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  assistants  ;  and 
two  scribes  are  continually  busied  in  allot¬ 
ting  to  every  one  of  the  damned  his  proper 
osition.  None  of  the  damned  shall 
now  his  own  name,  but  there  will  be 
more  praise  of  God  in  hell  than  in  heaven, 
because  every  one  who  is  in  a  lodge  above 
his  fellow  will  praise  God  for  his  prefer¬ 
ment.  We  are  also  told  that  in  every  one 
of  the  lodges  are  7,000  holes,  in  every 
hole  7,000  fissures,  in  ever}’  fissure  7,000 
scorpions,  in  every  scorpion  seven  articula¬ 
tions,  and  in  every  articulation  1,000 
casks  of  gall.  Besides  this  there  are  in 
every  lodge  seven  floods  of  deadly  poison, 
the  which,  if  a  man  do  but  touch  it,  he 
shall  burst  atwain. 

Sinners  are  punished  immediately  after 
their  death.  The  mode  of  punishment  is 
chiefly  by  intense  heat  and  intense  cold. 
The  cold  is  derived  from  a  paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  ben  Aziel  in  Job  xxviii.  5, 
which  he  explains,  “  under  it  is  Gehin- 
nom,  which  for  the  cold  of  its  snow  is 
converted  into  fire.”  Some  say,  in  every 
lodge  of  hell  there  are  seven  floods  of  fire 
and  seven  of  hail.  This  may  serve  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in 
the  outer  darkness  of  the  Evangelist,  which 
seems  less  appn)priately  considered  the  re¬ 
sult  of  heat  than  of  cold.  The  wicked 
spring,  from  the  hail  into  the  fire,  and 
fiom  the  fire  into  the  hail,  and  Duma 
drives  them  as  a  shepherd  drives  his  sheep, 
from  mountain  to  hill,  and  from  bill  to 
mountain.  So  Ps.  xlix.  14,  ”  like  sheep 
they  are  laid  in  the  grave  ;  death  shall 
feed  (on)  them.”  Another  account  says 
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that  the  wicked  remain  for  half  the  year 
in  fire,  and  then  for  half. the  year  in  hail 
and  snow  ;  and  the  cold,  it  is  added,  is  a 
greater  torture  than  the  heat.  The  alter¬ 
nation  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fire  and  ice,  is 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Milton  and  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  Claudio,  who  fears 
for  his  delighted  spirit  in  ”  Measure  for 
Measure” — 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick -ribbed  ice. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  not  the  place, 
of  hell,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  of 
its  creation.  Some  say  it  was  formed  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  others  on  the 
second  day,  as  Maimonides  in  his  Laip  of 
Man  (folio  97),  “  on  the  second  day  God 
created  the  firmament  and  the  angels,  and 
the  fire  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  fire  of 
hell,”  for  which  reason  it  is  not  said  of  the 
work  of  that  day,  as  of  the  work  of  the 
remaining;  days,  that  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Others  again  hold  it  to  have  been 
prepared  as  a  warning,  before  sin  existed, 
with  the  creation  of  the  world.  Ordinary 
fire  was  created  by  the  Deity  on  the  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sabitath.  li.  Josi  says  two 
things  occurred  to  God  to  be  created  oil 
the  coming  in  of  the  Sabbath,  but  they 
were  not  created  till  its  going  out. 
Knowledge  was  created  for  Adam,  like 
that  above,  and  God  took  two  stones  and 
struck  thorn  one  on  the  other,  and  pro¬ 
duced  fire.  It  was  on  this  night,  they 
add,  that  Adam  was  dismissed  from  Para¬ 
dise.  The  elemental  fire  differs  from  the 
fire  of  hell.  As  the  Sabbath  is  but  a  six¬ 
tieth  part  of  heaven,  so  our  fire  is  but  a 
sixtieth  of  the  fire  of  hell.  It  is  dark. 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,  says 
Milton,  borrowing  his  idea  perhaps  from 
the  Talmudists.  A  land  ‘‘  where  the  light 
is  as  darkness,”  says  Job,  x.  22,  referring 
probably  to  the  grave,  but  according  to 
some  Hebrew  coiuiiientators,  to  hell. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom,  says  Mat¬ 
thew  (viii.  12),  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness — perhaps  contrasting  the  infernal 
gloom  with  the  inner  darkness  of  the 
mind.  And  the  three  days’  darkness  of 
the  Egyptians  is  explained  in  Wisdom 
xvii.  14,  as  an  intolerable  night  which 
came  upon  them  out  of  the  bottoms  of  in¬ 
evitable  hell.  The  fire  of  hell,  moreover, 
is  extremely  fine,  not  properly  corporeal, 
receiving  increment  from  things  and  de¬ 
vouring  them.  The  force  of  this  fire  was 
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set  in  Gehinnom  as  the  bands  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  Intellijrences  or  angels  were  set  in 
heaven.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  bar  Abba  said 
of  tl)e  fiery  stream  which  issued  from  un¬ 
der  the  throne  of  glory  (Daniel  vii.  10) 
that  the  ministering  thousand  thousands 
would  arise  from  it,  and  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  from  the  sweat  of  fire 
caused  by  the  fear  of  the  beasts  drawinj; 
the  chariot.  Where  will  they  go  to  ? 
Rab  Ziitra  bar  Tobias  said  they  will  be 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked  in 
Gehinnom,  grounding  his  opinion  upon 
the  words  of  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  19,  “  Be¬ 
hold,  the  tempest  of  the  Lord  ;  His  fury 
is  gone  forth,  yea,  a  whirling  tempest  ;  it 
shall  burst  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked.” 
Probably  Elias  had  this  idea  of  Rab  Zutra 
in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  Gehinnom 
as  being  located  above  the  firmament. 
Between  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Gehin¬ 
nom  there  is  but  a  hair’s-breadth  is  an  ex- 

ftression  drawn  from  Ps.  1.  3,  ‘‘  a  fire  shall 
►e  very  tempestuous  round  about  Him.” 
The  Cabalists  in  their  Zohar  Bereshith 
(p.  40)  place  this  river  of  fire  in  the  third 
mansion  of  the  earth,  and  make  it  fiow 
over  the  heads  of  the  damned.  In  this 
fiery  stream  must  all  the  dead,  even  the 
just,  be  puiified,  except  those  slain  for 
God’s  hulincs.s,  because  these  have  drunk 
with  gladness  the  cup  of  trembling  in  this 
world  for  the  holiness  of  God.  Saminael 
is  also  declared  by  the  Cabalists  to  be  the 
head  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  Ashmedai 
(Asmodeus),  and  the  former  is  represented 
as  gnashing  his  teeth  in  hell  over  the 
damned. 

The  body  and  soul  will  be  judged  to¬ 
gether  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  An  in¬ 
genious  discussion  between  the  Elmperor 
Antoninus  and  Rabbi  or  Rabbenu  Hakka- 
dosh  is  mentioned  in  the  tractate  of  San¬ 
hedrin.  The  Emperor  objected  to  the 
Jewish  divine  that  both  body  and  soul 
might  excuse  themselves  from  judgment. 
The  bo<ly  might  say,  ‘‘  It  is  the  soul  who 
is  the  sinner,  for  from  the  day  in  which  I 
was  separated  from  it  I  have  lain  silent  in 
my  sepulchre  like  a  stone.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  might  say,  “  It  is  the  body 
which  is  the  sinner,  for  from  the  day  in 
which  we  parted  company  I  have  flitted  to 
and  fro  in  the  air  like  a  bird.”  Rabbi 
answered,  “To  what  shall  I  liken  this?  I 
will  liken  it  to  a  lord  ‘  of  flesh  and  blood  ’ 
(a  Hebrew  expression  for  a  non-Jew)  who 
owned  a  pleasant  orchard,  wherein  were 


pleasant  first-ripe  figs.  The  lord  set 
therein  two  keepers,  one  halt,  the  other 
blind.  Quoth  the  halt  to  the  blind,  ‘  I 
see  pleasant  first-ripe  figs  in  the  orchard  ; 
come,  carry  me,  and  we  will  take  and  eat 
our  fill  of  them.’  They  did  accordingly. 
After  some  days  the  lord  of  that  orchard 
came,  and  sai<l,  unto  them,  ‘  The  pleasant 
first-ripe  figs,  where  are  they  ?’  The  halt 
answered,  ‘  Have  I  feet  at  all  able  to  at¬ 
tain  unto  them?  ’  The  blind  replied, 

‘  Have  I  eyes  at  all  to  look  upon  them  ?’ 
What  did  the  lord  of  that  orchard  do  ? 
He  mounted  the  one  on  the  other  pick-a- 
pnek,  and  so  judged  them  both.  Thus 
said  Rabbenu  Hakkadosh,  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He,  will  bring  the  soul  and 
cast  it  upon  the  body,  and  judge  them  as 
one  ;  for  it  is  said  (Ps.  1.  4),  ‘  He  shall 
call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the 
earth,  that  He  may  judge  His  people,’ 
The  heavens  above,  that  is  the  soul  ;  the 
earth,  that  is  the  body.” 

The  common  view  of  antiquity  placed 
hell,  the  Infernus  of  the  Vulgate,  beneath 
the  earth.  The  place  of  hall  is  above  the 
firmament,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
school  of  Elijah,  and  some  say  behind  the 
mountains  of  darkness.  Again,  the  place 
of  hell  is  the  centre  of  the  world.  But 
this  centre  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  by 
the  mathematicians,  to  be  an  indivisible 
point,  for  the  magnitude  of  hell  is  great. 
The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  the  land  of  Egypt 
is  400  miles  square,  and  that  this  land  of 
Egypt  is  only  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  land 
of  ^Ethiopia  ;  that  .^Ethiopia  is  but  a  six¬ 
tieth  of  the  world,  of  which,  says  R.  Ge- 
daliah  in  “The  Chain  of  the  Kabbala” 
(folio  80),  the  length  is  520  years’  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  breadth  500  years  ;  that  the 
world  is  but  a  sixtieth  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  or  heaven,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden 
but  a  sixtieth  of  Gehinnom  or  hell.  In 
fact,  the  whole  pendent  world  is  but  as  a 
pot-lid  when  compared  with  hell.  Some, 
however,  say  that  hell  is  without  measure¬ 
ment.  The  Cabalists  hold  the  region  of 
nell  to  be  in  the  north.  There  is  the 
lodge  of  devils,  of  earthquakes,  of  spirits, 
of  demons,  of  lightnings,  and  of  thun¬ 
ders.  Thence,  too,  comes  forth  evil  into 
the  world,  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  i.  14),  “  Out 
of  the  north  an  evil  shall  break  forth.” 

R.  Jeremiah  bar  Eleazar  said  Gehinnom 
has  three  gates — one  in  the  wilderness, 
through  which  Korah  and  all  the  men  that 
appertained  unto  him  went  down  alive 
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into  Sheol  (A.V.  “the  pit”),  and  the 
earth  closed  upon  them  ;  another  in  the 
■ea,  for  says  Jonah,  “  Out  of  the  belly  of 
Sheol”  (A.V.  “  hell”)  “  cried  I”  ;  and 
a  third  in  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  “  The 
Lord,  whose  tire  is  in  Zion,  and  llis  fur¬ 
nace  in  Jerusalem”  ;  and  it  was  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael  that  the 
fire  in  Zion  is  Gehinnom,  and  the  furnace 
in  Jerusalem  the  gate  of  Gehinnom.  It 
is  said  in  “  Shabbath”  that  the  fire  of 
hell  warmed  the  baths  of  Tiberias.  But 
in  the  matter  of  these  gates  there  is  dis¬ 
agreement.  Some  say  the  gates  of  Gehin¬ 
nom  are  eight  thousand,  others  one 
thousand,  others  fifty,  and  others  seven. 
This  last  number  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  gates  of  the  Muslim  hell,  as  in  the 
Surah  Alhijr,  or  of  the  heaven  of  the 
Christian.  There  are  seven  hells  also 
among  the  Hindoos,  as  there  are  among 
the  Muslims. 

Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  of  Rome,  gives 
in  his  Mekhahberoth,  or  Poetical  Composi¬ 
tions,  a  graphic  description  of  hell.  Like 
Dante  or  vEneas  he  has  his  conductor — 
Daniel,  the  man  greatly  l>eloved  —  who 
shows  him,  with  the  necessary  explana¬ 
tions,  the  bridge  and  the  tortuous  path, 
and  the  boiling  pots  tilled  with  molten 
brass  and  iron  and  tin  and  lead,  and  many 
other  marvellous  matters  of  which  space 
forbids  the  enumeration,  in  the  midst  of 
bitter  cries  and  storms  of  fire.  There  the 
Rabbi  sees  Aristotle,  because  he  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world  ;  and  Plato, 
because  he  believed  his  words  to  be  the 
words  of  prophecy  ;  and  Hippocrates,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  miser  of  his  knowledge  ; 
and  Galen — fulfilling  what  is  written  in 
Kiddushin,  that  the  best  of  the  physicians 
are  in  hell,  because,  according  to  iiashi, 
they  pay  little  regard  to  God  {uhi  tret 
medici  duo  athei),  and  sometimes  kill 

freople,  and  are  able  to  heal  the  poor  and 
leal  him  not. 

Concerning  those  who  are  punished  in 
hell,  we  learn  from  a  tradition  of  the 
school  of  Shammai,  the  austere  antagonist 
of  the  milder  school  of  Hillel,  that  men 
will  be  made  up  finally  into  three  bands 
of  the  perfectly  good,  whose  good  works 
reponderate  ;  the  perfectly  bad,  whose 
ad  works  preponderate  ;  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  middling.  The  good  will  be  scaled 
at  once  for  life  everlasting  ;  the  bad  will 
be  sealed  at  once  for  Gehinnom,  called  in 
Daniel  xii.  2,  “  shame  and  everlasting  ab¬ 


horrence,”  two  names  more  appropriate 
to  hell,  as  it  is  generally  conceived,  than 
any  of  those  seven  already  mentioned  by 
Joshua  ben  Levi  ;  but  the  middling  will 
descend  into  Gehinnom  for  a  period  only. 
These  will  squeak  (the  equivalent  given  by 
Buxtorf  for  the  word  interpreted  by  Iiashi 
“  weep”)  and  wail  amid  their  punishments 
for  their  destined  time,  and  then  arise 
never  to  redescend.  As  Tobit  said  (xiii. 
2),  “  He  leadeth  down  to  hell,  and 
bringeth  up  again.” 

It  is  of  these  that  Hannah  spake  in  1 
Sam.  ii.  6  :  “  The  Lord  killetli,  and 
maketh  alive  :  He  bringeth  down  to 
Sheol,  and  bringeth  up  and  these  are 
that  third  part  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
xiii.  9,  which  should  be  brought  through 
the  fire,  and  refined  as  silver  is  refined, 
and  tried  as  gold  is  tiled. 

The  question  is  likely  to  arise.  Who  are 
the  perfectly  bad  ?  They  are  distinctly 
set  forth  as  the  Minim  or  heretics,  the 
Moteroth  or  betrayers,  the  Mtshummadim 
or  apostates,  and  the  £picureant,  or  those 
who  dislielieve  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  hold  the  law  to  be  a  lie  ;  those 
who  separate  themselves  from  the  ways  of 
the  congregation,  and  who  spread  the  fear 
of  them  as  tyrants  through  the  land  of  the 
living  ;  those  who  sin  and  cause  others  to 
sin,  like  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and 
his  fellows  in  Israel.  These  shall  go  down 
to  Hinnom,  and  be  condemned  therein  to 
generations  of  generations.  It  is  to  these 
that  the  last  words  of  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24,  re¬ 
fer  :  “  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  is  also  written,  shall  have  no 
share  in  the  world  to  come  :  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Deluge,  the  generation  of 
Babel,  the  generation  of  the  Desert,  the 
company  of  Korah,  the  men  of  Sodom, 
informers,  and  the  974  generations  which 
were  determined  to  be  created  but  were 
not  created,  in  consideration  of  the  law. 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Of 
these  some  are  planted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  generations  of  the  world.  They 
are  the  people  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  miseries  and 
evils  of  mankind. 

Of  the  perfectly  bad  another  punish¬ 
ment  is  mentioned.  While  the  bodies  of 
the  just  shall  enter  into  peace,  rest  on 
their  beds,  and  their  souls  be  bound  in 
the  bundle  of  life,  and  after  twelve  months 
treasured  in  heaven  under  the  throne  of 
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glory,  the  bodies  of  these  wicked  ones 
shsll  liHve  no  peace,  their  souls  shall  be 
bridled,  and  God  shall  sling  them  out  of 
the  hollow  of  a  sling — or,  it  is  said,  one 
angel  shall  stand  at  one  end  of  the  world, 
and  another  at  the  other,  and  sling  them 
to  and  fro.  Thus  will  they  be  blown  with 
restless  violence  about  the  universe. 

Said  R.  Chanina  :  “  All  who  descend 
into  hell  rise  again,  except  three,  who  de¬ 
scend  and  rise  no  more.  They  are  adul¬ 
terers.  those  who  whiten  (shame)  the  faces 
of  their  neighbors  in  public,  and  those 
who  give  their  neighbors  an  evil  name” 
(cf.  Matt.  V.  22.)  The  Tosephoth,  who 
added  to  the  commentary  of  Rashi,  ex¬ 
plains  this  passage  to  mean  that  they  do 
not  re-ascend  immediately,  but  only  after 
twelve  months,  and,  it  is  added,  all  may 
escape  punishment  by  repentance  in  this 
life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile — though  they 
are  doubtless  reconcilable  —  Rabbinical 
views  about  the  duration  of  punishment. 
Leon  de  Modena  held  that  the  torments 
of  the  damned  would  be  perpetual,  as 
their  souls  were  eternal.  Manasseh  ben- 
Israel,  though  of  opinion  that  the  soul  can¬ 
not  perish,  refused  to  affirm  that  punish¬ 
ment  was  everlasting,  while  Maimonides, 
and  Abrabanel,  and  Kimchi  considered 
that  the  souls  of  the  wholly  wicked  would 
perish  with  their  bodies. 

Scattered  through  the  Talmud  are  de¬ 
scriptions  of  certain  persons  who  shall  fall 
into  hell — a  doom  which  is  commonly  de¬ 
rived  from  some  Biblical  text,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  it.  Among  these  persons  are 
those  who  talk  of  the  failings  of  the  wise 
after  their  death,  those  whose  spirit  is 
puffed  up,  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  law,  those  who  teach  pupils  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  teaching,  and  those  who,’ 
like  Ahab,  walk  after  the  counsel  of  their 
wives.  The  Persians  and  Babylonians 
are  set  apart  for  hell.  For  him  who 
uses  foul  language  hell  is  made  deeper. 
All  the  varieties  of  hell  will  have  domi¬ 
nation  over  the  angry  man.  This  opin¬ 
ion  receives  in  some  measure  the  sup- 

fort  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew  (v.  22). 
le  who  takes  money  from  the  hand  of  a 
woman  into  his  own  hand,  or  from  his 
own  hand  gives  money  into  hers,  in  order 
that  he  may  look  upon  her — though  he  be 
like  Moses  who  received  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai — shall  not  escape  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  hell.  Here  the  manner  as  well  as 


the  substance  of  the  speech  recalls  Mat¬ 
thew  (v.  28). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  persons  are 
mentioned  who  will  escape  hell,  or  have 
their  torment  therein  lightened.  Who¬ 
ever  articulates  every  letter  while  reading 
the  Shema  (Deut.  vi.  4-9)  will  have  hell 
cooled  for  him.  Three  kinds  will  never 
see  the  face  of  hell,  those  who  are  ground 
down  by  poverty,  those  who  suffer  from 
bowel  sickness,  and  those  who  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  creditors.  To  these  three  some 
Rabbis,  whose  experience  of  matrimony 
was  perhaps  unfortunate,  add  those  who 
have  a  shrew  to  wife.  Charity  to  the 
poor,  by  feeding  them  and  otherwise, 
opens  the  door  of  escape  from  hell.  Who¬ 
ever  shears  a  portion  of  his  goods  for  the 
poor,  and  is  charitable,  is  released  from 
the  judgment  of  hell.  A  passage  in  Gittin 
likens  the  charitable  and  the  uncharitable 
to  two  ewes  passing  through  a  river  of 
water  :  the  ewe  which  is  shorn  reaches  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety,  but  the  ewe  which 
remains  unshorn  is  drowned.  It  is  also 
said,  Prov.  x.  2,  and  Prov.  xi.  4,  charity 
(A.V.  “righteousness”)  “  delivereth 
from  death.”  This  is  sometimes  recited, 
at  the  present  day,  at  a  burial,  by  the 
keeper  of  the  ground  or  other  person, 
when  money  is  commonly  given  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

The  punishment  of  hell  is  not  continu¬ 
ous.  Through  God’s  pity  the  condemned 
have  rest  at  prayer  times,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  new  moon  (Is.  Ixvi.  23).  One 
hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  them  three 
times  a  day,  for  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  prayers,  making  four  hours 
and  a  half  every  day,  or  twenty-seven 
hours  in  six  days.  On  the  Sabbath  they 
rest  the  whole  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
They  have  thus  fifty-one  hours  of  repose 
in  the  week.  The  fire  will  then  smoulder, 
and  the  prisoned  souls  keep  holiday.  On 
Friday,  however,  they  suffer  double  tor¬ 
ture,  to  compensate  for  its  remission  on 
Saturday.  In  the  treatise  of  the  Talmud 
called  Sanhedrin,  Turnus  Rufus,  the  repro¬ 
bate  whom  Scaliger  supposes  to  be  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  the  same  Rufus  who  is 
credited  with  having  driven  a  plough  over 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  laid  waste  its 
Temple,  asks  R.  Akiba  how  the  dignity 
of  the  Sabbath  is  shown  to  be  above  that 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  “  From 
the  sepulchre  of  thy  father,’  ’  answers  li. 
Akiba  ;  “  for  from  his  grave  smoke  as- 
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cends  every  day  of  the  week,  as  he  was 
condemned  and  burned,  but  none  comes 
out  on  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  the  sin¬ 
ners  in  Gehinnoin  have  respite.” 

Tlie  presidinji  anpel  of  hell,  Duma,  has 
three  kevs  with  which  he  opens  three 
doors  on  the  side  of  the  wilderness,  dis- 
closiiii;  to  the  damned  a  glimmering  of 
the  light  of  the  world.  But  smoke  from 
the  burning  fires  obscures  their  view.  To 
remedy  this  three  subordinates  of  Duma 
waft  away  this  smoke  with  three  vans. 

An  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the 
damned  is  shown  in  Gittin  (folio  57). 
Onkelos,  son  of  Kalonicus,  sister’s  son  of 
Titus,  raises  up  that  emperor  by  necro¬ 
mancy,  and  inquires  what  is  his  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  counsel  against  Israel.  ”  I 
am  judged,”  answers  Titus,  ‘‘  and  burned, 
and  my  ashes  are  gathered  and  dispersed 
over  seven  seas.”  Afterward  he  raises  up 
Balaatn  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
prophet’s  reply  to  the  same  question  of 
Onkelos  reveals,  as  the  reader  may  dis- 
cover  for  himself,  a  toiture  still  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  that  of  Titus.  U.  Isaac  said  : 
‘‘  The  worm  is  cruel  to  the  dead,  like  a 
needle  in  the  fiesh  of  the  living.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  place  where  Korah  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up,  a  Rabbi  says  :  “  I  saw  two  fis 
sures  emitting  smoke.  I  took  some  wool, 
wetted  it  in  water,  and  fixed  it  on  the 
point  of  a  spear,  and  put  it  in  one  of  the 
fissures  ;  when  I  took  it  out  it  was  burned. 
I  listened  and  heard  those  within,”  who, 
as  liashi  here  explains,  went  down  quick 
into  the  pit,  “  saying,  ‘  Moses  and  his  law 
is  the  truth,  but  we  are  liars.’  ”  Every 
thirty  days,  it  was  declared  to  him,  hell 
turns  them  here,  as  flesh  is  turned  in  a 
pot  On  a  day  R.  Akiba  was  walking  in 
a  graveyard.  There  he  lit  upon  a  man 
with  his  face  as  black  as  a  coal,  laden  with 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  was 
hastening  with  it,  running  like  a  horse. 
R.  Akiba  commanded  him  to  stop,  and 
said  to  him,  ‘‘  My  son  !  wherefore  art 
thou  in  such  hard  servitude  ?  If  thou  art 
a  slave,  and  thy  lord  sets  his  yoke  upon 
thee,  I  wilt  redeem  thee  from  it  and  set 
thee  free,  and  if  thou  art  poor,  I  will 
make  thee  rich.”  The  man  answered 
unto  him,  ”  I^eave  me,  sir,  I  beg,  for  I 
cannot  stay.”  Quoth  Akiba,  ‘‘  Art  thou 
of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  devils  I” 
The  man  answered,  “I  am  of  the  dead, 
and  every  day  I  cut  wood  to  make  the  fire 
in  which  I  burn.”  Said  R.  Akiba, 


“  What  was  thy  business  in  thy  life¬ 
time !”  The  man  answered,  ‘‘I  was  a 
collector  of  taxes,  and  accepted  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  rich  and  slew  the  poor — nay, 
more,  I  married  a  betrothed  maid,  on  the 
day  of  Kippur.”  Said  R.  Abika,  “  My 
son  !  hast  thou  heard  thy  task  masters 
speak  of  aught  of  remedy  for  thee  ?”  Ho 
answered,  “  Delay  me  not  ;  maybe  the 
masters  of  vengeance  will  be  wroth  against 
me  !  For  me  there  is  no  remedy,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  aught  of  redemption  save 
this  I  heard  them  say  unto  me,  *  If  there 
be  to  thee  a  son  who  may  staml  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  cry  aloud  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  “  Bless  ye  the  Ijord,  who  is  blessed  !” 
then  shalt  thou  l>e  released  from  ven¬ 
geance.*  But  I  have  no  son.  Yet  I  left 
my  wife  with  child,  and  I  know  not 
whether  she  bore  male  or  female  ;  and  if 
she  bore  a  male,  who  will  teach  him  the 
law  ?”  Said  R.  Akiba,  ‘‘  What  is  thy 
name?”  He  answered  him,  “Akiba.” 
“  And  thy  wife’s  name  ?”  He  answered, 
“Sosmira.”  “And  the  name  of  thy 
city?”  “  Aldoka.”  And  Isaac  Aboab, 
the  author  of  the  Menorath  kammaor,  or 
“  Lamp  of  Light,”  from  which  the  fore¬ 
going  is  deriveil,  goes  on  to  tell  how  Akiba 
pitied  the  condemned  man,  and  wandered 
from  city  to  city  till  he  came  to  Aldoka, 
and  asked  concerning  him  and  the  people 
replied,  “  May  his  bones  be  beaten  in 
Gchinnom  to  dust  !”  Then  he  asked 
after  his  wife,  and  they  answered,  “  May 
her  name  anti  memory  be  wiped  away 
from  the  worhl  !”  Then  he  asked  after 
his  son,  and  they  told  him  he  was  yet  un- 
circuincised.  Whereupon  Akiba  took  him 
and  fasted  for  him  forty  days,  and  trained 
him,  and  taught  him  what  was  requisite, 
and  brought  him  into  the  congregation, 
where  he  cried,  “  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  who 
is  blessed  forever  and  forever  !”  And 
in  that  hour  was  his  father  delivered. 

All  inhabitants  of  the  world,  even  the 
good,  as  st)me  Rabbis  opine,  must  de¬ 
scend  into  hell.  Just  as  one  buying  ves¬ 
sels  from  a  non-Jew  must  purify  those  of 
wood  and  metal,  some  by  cold  water, 
others  by  hot,  and  others  by  fire,  while 
those  of  clay  must  be  broken  and  never 
used  again,  so  must  the  souls  of  men  be 
purified  of  the  stain  left  in  them  by  their 
sin,  “  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not” 
(Elccles,  vii.  20).  Those,  however,  who 
have  acted  as  the  wicked,  once  perhaps  or 
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twice,  require  but  little  purification — a 
washing  as  it  were  with  cold  water  only — 
and  are  not  detained  in  hell,  but  quickly 
pass  through  it.  But  the  perfectly 
wicked,  defiled  with  ill  belief  or  detesta¬ 
ble  deeds,  who  have  never  thought  of 
repentance,  and  are  unwashed  with  the 
nitre  of  the  divine  commands,  these  like 
the  vessels  of  clay  are  wholly  destroyed. 
The  good  may  bring  up  with  them  out  of 
hell  those  wicked  ones  who  have  thought 
of  repentance,  but  too  late  to  make  any 
expiation.  These  are  naked,  but  the  good 
will  cover  them  with  their  own  garments. 
Moreover,  as  (rchinnom  surrounds  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  good  must  need  pass 
through  the  former  to  reach  the  latter. 

Punishment  is  represented  as  a  purga¬ 
torial  process  in  “  Chagigah”  (fo.io  15 
i),  and  there  too  is  shown  the  etticacy  of 
intercession  for  the  dead.  A  divine  de¬ 
cree  passed  concerning  Acher  after  his 
death,  that  he  should  not  be  judged,  and 
that  he  should  not  enter  the  world  to 
Come.  Said  It.  Meir,  “  When  I  die,  I 
will  cause  smoke  to  ascend  from  his 
sepulchre  ;  that  is,  I  will  cause  him  to  be 
judged.”  Judgment  accordingly  took 
place  j^fter  Meir’s  death,  and  smoke  as¬ 
cended  from  the  sepulchre  of  Acher. 
“  When  I  die,”  said  It.  Jonathan,  ”  I 
will  extinguish  the  fire.”  It.  Jonathan 
died  and  the  smoke  ceased  ;  that  is,  the 
fire  of  Acher’s  punishment  was  quenched. 
So  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  school  of 
Ishmael,  that  in  the  hour  of  David’s  grief 
for  Absalom  hell  was  cloven  beneath  him, 
and  the  king  was  much  moved.  In  2 
Sam.  xviii.  33,  and  xix.  4,  the  reader  will 
find  that  the  words  ”  My  son”  are  re- 

fteatetl  eight  times.  The  seven  times  de- 
ivered  A(»salom  from  the  seven  lodges  of 
hell,  the  eighth  time  set  his  head  on  his 
body,  and,  according  to  some,  raised  him 
up  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  fire  of  Gehinnom  has  no  power  over 
the  Rabbis.  This  may  be  proved  from 
the  salamander.  As  this  bea.st,  which  is 
born  of  fire,  gives  immunity  from  burning 
to  any  one  anointed  with  its  blood,  so 
the  disciples  of  the  wise,  whose  whole 
body  is  compact  of  fire  (“  Is  not  my  word 
like  as  a  fire  !  saith  the  Lord,”  Jer.  xxiii. 
29),  are  a  fortiori  exempted  from  its 
noxious  infiuence.  Uesh  Lakish  says  that 
the  fire  of  Gehinnom  has  no  power  over 
the  transgressors  of  Israel,  and  draws  his 
argument  from  the  golden  altar.  As  the 


fire  had  during  so  many  years  no  force 
over  the  altar,  though  its  plating  was  but 
a  dinar  in  thickness,  so  a  fortiori  has  it 
none  over  Jewish  sinners,  who  are  as  full 
of  God’s  word,  which  is  as  gold,  as  a 
pomegranate  is  full  of  pips.  Such  are  the 
last  woids  of  the  tractate  of  “  Chagigah.” 
The  meaning  of  “  power”  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  is  power  to  burn,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
expressed  in  full,  and  corroborated  by  Is. 
xliii.  2,  “  O  Jacob  !  O  Israel  !  thou  art 
•  mine  ;  when  thou  walkest  thiough  the  fire 
thou  shall  not  be  burned,  neither  shall 
the  fiame  kindle  upon  thee.”  A  reason 
for  this  limitation  of  the  power  of  fire  is, 
that  all  the  souls  of  the  children  of  Israel 
come  from  a  holy  place,  which  is  but  a 
version  of  the  preceding  text.  The  fire 
of  hell  is  only  to  alarm  and  terrify  them, 
and  should  some  few  be  burned  awhile 
for  their  evil  deeds,  Abraham,  who  per¬ 
formed  God’s  commandments,  and  entered 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  Xame 
the  fire  of  the  Chaldees,  will  come  down 
and  bring  them  up  out  of  hell  by  his  merit, 
for  God  showed  Abraham  hell  and  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  he  chose  the  latter.  It  is  also 
said  that  Elijah,  on  the  outgoing  of  the 
Sabbath,  brings  up  from  hell  those  whose 
sins  have  been  forgiven,  and  occasionally 
takes  their  chastisement  upon  himself. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  debased  souls  may, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  righteous,  be 
advanced  to  everlasting  life  ;  when  puri¬ 
fied  by  their  passion,  they  will  return  to 
their  original  element. 

The  time  of  their  durance  will  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  enormity  of  their  sins, 
but  it  is  an  axiom  that  all  Israel  has  a  por¬ 
tion  in  the  world  to  come.  No  Hebrew, 
however  wicked,  unless  indeed  he  has 
reached  the  degree  of  impiety  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  bad,  will  be  tortured  in  hell  beyond 
the  space  of  twelve  months.  The  expres¬ 
sion  twelve  months  is  used  instead  of  a 
year  to  avoid  the  addition,  it  is  said,  of 
the  intercalary  month,  Veadar.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  generation  of  the  Deluge, 
of  the  Egyptians,  of  Job,  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  extends  not  beyond  a  year.  The 
worst  of  the  transgressors  of  Israel,  as  the 
worst  of  the  transgressors  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  will  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time  bo  wholly  consumed  as  to  their 
bodies,  and  burned  as  to  their  souls,  and 
the  wind  will  scatter  them,  and  they  shall 
be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the 
righteous,  as  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Eropbecy  of  Malachi  has  been  deacribed. 

est,  however,  his  relations  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish¬ 
ment,  no  Jew  prays  for  his  dead,  nor  cere¬ 
monially  mourns  them  for  a  whole  year. 

For  twelve  months  the  soul  goes  every 
week  to  visit  its  body,  and  see  if  it  may 
enter  therein,  but  the  beginning  of  every 
month  and  the  end  of  the  year  are  especial 
occasions.  Therefore,  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Sephardim,  the  Uashcabah,  or 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  is  said 
every  morning  of  the  week  of  mourning, 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  eleven  months,  as  well  as  on  every 
anniversary.  In  addition,  a  Uashcabah  is 
said  for  eleven  months  every  Sabbath 
afternoon. 

The  efficacy  of  a  prayer  called  Kaddish 
is  great  A  good  son  may,  by  saying  this 
prayer  in  public,  redeem  his  father  and 
mother  from  hell.  Thus  Abraham  de¬ 
livered  his  father  Terah  (Gen.  xv.  15). 
Kaddish  is  said  for  eleven  months  only,  as 
it  is  only  the  wicked  who  are  punished  for 
twelve.  Kaddish  will  one  day  be  said  by 
Zenibbabel  standing  on  his  feet  before  the 
Lord.  His  voice  will  reach  from  end  to 
end  of  the  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  hell  sliall  answer. 
“  Amen  !”  Then  shall  God,  hearing  this, 
give  to  Michael  and  Gabriel  keys  to  open 
the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell  (Is.  xxvi. 
2).  These  angels  shall  open  the  doors, 
and  because  of  the  depth  of  the  pits  shall 
reach  out  their  hands,  and  take  up  the 
damned  as  a  man  brings  his  fellow  by  a 


cord  out  of  a  pit  (Ps.  xl.  2).  Then  shall 
these  two  angels  wash  them,  and  anoint 
them,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  hell,  and 
clothe  them  with  good  and  fair  garments, 
and  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
into  God’s  presence.  Other  authorities 
say  that  they  must  remain  till  resurrection, 
and  then  the  son  of  David,  that  is  David 
himself,  will  pass  over  to  deliver  them. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  the  Hebrew 
hell  seems  to  be  limited.  “  Gehinnom 
fails,”  we  are  told  in  the  Talmud.  It  will 
fail  at  the  last  judgment,  but  another  hell 
will  then  be  drawn  from  the  sun.  On 
ordinarv’  occasions,  before  the  sun  rises 
every  morning  his  heat  is  moditied  in  a 
ool  of  water,  lest  the  world  should  be 
iirned  up  by  his  flames.  But  on  the  day 
of  judgment  God  will  denude  him  of  his 
sheath,  and  the  wicked  will  I»e  at  once 
consumed  (Mai.  iv.  1).  The  idea  of  the 
sheath  is  derived  from  the  words  “  in 
them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun”  (Ps.  xix.  5).  His  sheath  is  his 
tabernacle.  In  that  day  the  righteous 
will,  says  Kashi,  be  protected  by  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  ‘‘  But  unto  those 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righte¬ 
ousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  .wings” 
(Mai.  iv.  2).  And  it  is  written  also  : 
”  After  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
eating  of  the  wild  ox  and  the  leviathan, 
the  whole  world  will  be  renewed,  the 
y^etser  Hara  will  be  purified  and  become 
a  holy  angel,  and  hell  itself  will  be  sancti¬ 
fied  and  set  on  the  borders  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.” — Nineteenth  Century. 


ACTING  AND  INTELLECT. 


In  one  of  his  many  tirades  against 
actors.  Dr.  Johnson  very  ungallantly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  famous  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
in  common  life  “  a  vulgar  idiot,”  but 
that  when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
“  she  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility 
and  understanding.”  Johnson’s  expres¬ 
sions  show  the  application  to  a  particular 
case  of  a  theory  whiclj  he  held  very 
strongly  and  which  since  his  time  has  often 
been  repeated  by  those  who  have  desired 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  players.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  general  terms,  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  to  act  well  does  not  rcc^aire  high  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts,  and  that  a  man  may  easily 
be  both  a  great  actor  and  a  great  fool. 


The  holders  of  this  theory  would  not,  of 
course,  deny  that  a  person  possessed  of 
remarkable  brain-power  might  also  be  a 
good  actor  ;  but  they  refuse  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  necessary  or  essential  con¬ 
nection  between  acting  and  intellect. 
The  power  to  act  well  and  to  think  well 
may,  they  declare,  be  found  in  the  same 
man  ;  but  this  is  merely  due  to  a  coin¬ 
cidence,  and  the  former  faculty  is  in  no 
sense  a  derivative  from  the  latter.  This 
theory,  though  it  has  never  been  quite 
given  up,  has,  however,  of  late  years  gone 
very  much  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  now 
far  more  common  to  hear  acting  spoken  of 
as  an  art  requiring  in  its  higher  walks  the 
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exertion  of  as  much  mental  activity  as  the 
composition  of  a  f^reat  poem  or  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  scientific  treatise.  The  supreme 
actor  is  reckoned  as  much  a  man  of  genius 
as  the  poet  or  the  philosopher,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  move  in  the  same  intellectual 
plane  as  those  for  whom  in  former  times 
the  name  of  “  creators”  was  religiously 
reserved.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  woild  in  general  is  willing 
to  declare  that  acting,  if  it  re.aches  or 
nears  perfection,  can  claim  the  considera¬ 
tion  Itelonging  of  right  to  those  who  ex¬ 
hibit  intellectual  supremacy,  it  is  an  actor 
who  arises  to  point  out  that  the  present 
generation  is  in  error,  and  that  the  older 
and  less  respectful  theory  is  the  true  one. 

It  is  not  some  carping  man  of  letters 
who  can  be  suspected  of  regarding  with 
jealousy  the  favor  shown  to  liistrionic  art 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  inimitable  M. 
Got,  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  who  comes 
forward  to  lower  the  intellectual  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  his  profession  is  now  held. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Comedic  Fran^aise  will  fail  to 
admit  that  be  is  a  really  great  actor,  or  will 
refuse  to  agree  that  his  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  places  him  in  a  position  peculiarly 
favorable  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
connection  between  acting  and  intellect. 
And  yet  M.  Got’s  opinion  is  wholly  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  proposition  that  when  an 
actor  acts  well,  he  proves  himself  a  man 
of  genius.  So  curiously  “  unexpected” 
are  his  words,  that  we  must  quote  them 
verbatim.  “  You  ask  me,”  he  replied  to 
an  interviewer,  “  if  an  actor  requires  in¬ 
tellect  in  order  to  succeed.  None  what¬ 
ever  !  I  would  go  even  further,  and  say 
that  the  less  intellect  he  has,  the  better  he 
will  get  on.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  best 
that  the  actor  should  not  be  possessed  of 
a  great  intellect.”  If  we  were  to  accept 
these  expressions  as  conclusive  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  may  be  a  truly  great  actor 
without  necessarily  having  any  more  brains 
than  a  prima  donna,  it  might  be  possible 
to  construct  a  very  pretty  theory  which 
would  explain  how  a  man  may  give  a  per¬ 
fect  impersonation  of  Hamlet  and  yet  be 
all  the  time,  to  use  Johnson’s  phrase,  ”  a 
vulgar  idiot.”  Does  not  an  explanation, 
for  instance,  seem  to  be  discoverable  in 
the  following  hypothesis  ?  To  act  well 
surely  requires  certain  semi  -  physical 
qualities,  or  rather  a  certain  physical  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  with  which,  however,  very  few 


men  are  completely  endowed.  The  for¬ 
tunate  possessor  of  this  faculty — a  faculty 
belonging  half  to  the  soul  and  half  to  the 
body,  and,  it  may  be  argued,  analogous  to 
that  by  which  a  violinist  gets  feeling  out 
of  his  fiddle — is  instinctively  intluenced 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  whose  words 
be  speaks  and  whose  characters  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Like  the  Pythoness,  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  yielding  himself  up 
to  an  external  influence,  and  is  ”  pos¬ 
sessed”  by  the  poet,  as  she  by  the  god. 
The  effects  of  genius  he  exhibits  are,  then, 
not  his  own,  but  are  derived  from  the 
dramatist  who  created  the  character  he  is 
acting.  The  best  actor  is,  in  fact,  the 
actor  who  can  most  entirely  give  himself 
up  to  the  workings  of  the  spiiit  of  another 
man  ;  that  is,  who  can  put  his  body  most 
completely  under  the  control  of  ideas  and 
motives  which  he  does  not  originate,  but 
imports  from  outside.  Naturally  enough, 
the  person  with  least  individuality,  least 
power  of  will,  and  so  least  brain,  will 
most  successfully  put  his  own  tgo  aside, 
and  allow  instead  the  fancy  of  the  poet  to 
possess  his  physical  entity.  In  other 
words,  the  actor  submits  to  a  process 
analogous  to  that  of  hypnotism,  lie  lets 
himself  be  mesmerized  by  Shakespeare, 
and  while  on  the  stage,  follows  out  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  poet.  But  it  is  jicoplo 
of  weak,  not  of  strong  brain-capacity,  who 
are  easily  mesmerized  ;  and  therefore  this 
line  of  argument  leads  us  again  to  M. 
Got’s  conclusion,  that  the  greater  the 
fool,  the  greater  the  actor. 

But  ingenious  though  this  theory  is,  it 
will  not,  we  believe,  bear  a  close  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
actor  abandoning  himself  to  the  poet  who 
created  the  character  he  is  acting  ;  but  if 
he  were,  in  fact,  to  do  any  such  thing,  he 
would  make  a  sad  mess  of  his  part.  It  is 
the  bad  actors  who  let  themselves  go. 
The  goo«l  ones  are  invariably  aware  all  the 
time  that  they  are  only  acting,  and  make 
their  performance  a  persistently  conscious 
mental  effort.  Dr.  Johnson’s  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  realize  that  this  must 
be  the  case,  and  when  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Kemble,  he  at 
once  pounced  upon  the  young  actor  with 
the  query  :  “  Are  you,  sir,  one  of  those 
enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  very  character  you  repre¬ 
sent  !”  On  Kemble  answering  that  he 
bad  never  experienced  any  such  feeling. 
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Dr.  Johnson  replied  :  “  To  be  sure  not, 
sir  ;  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  Gar¬ 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that 
monster  Richard  III.,  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  every  time  he  performed  it.’' 
Actors,  naturally  enough,  grow  excited 
over  their  acting,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
experience  the  emotions  they  are  repre¬ 
senting  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  imagining  themselves  actually  the 
characters  they  im|>ersonate.  If  an  actor 
were  to  let  himself  go  so  completely,  he 
would  be  certain  to  exaggerate  his  part 
absurdly.  The  player  does  not  merely 
copy  realistically  the  emotions  of  grief  or 
joy.  Rather,  he  endeavors  to  interpret 
the  thought  of  the  poet  by  means  of 
action.  Instead  of  the  great  actor  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  l>e  hypnotized  by  his  part, 
he  is  all  the  time  using  his  intellectual 
faculties  to  prevent  anvthing  like  this  proc¬ 
ess  taking  place.  In  this  paiticular,  at 
any  rate,  then,  it  is  better  for  the  actor  to 
have  brains  than  not  to  have  them.  In 
our  opinion,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
“  the  stupider  the  man,  the  better  the 
actor,”  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
several  manifestations  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect.  The  great  actors  have  got  a  name 
for  being  without  the  higher  intellectual 
gifts,  merely  because  their  minds  work 
somewhat  differently  from  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men.  In  truth,  they  deserve  their 
reputation  for  stupidity  no  more  than  do 
the  musical  composers,  from  whom  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  withhold  the 
praise  due  to  creative  genius,  and  who  yet 
so  often  have  seemed  devoid  of  mental 
power.  In  neither  case  is  high  mental 
capacity  separable  from  real  success,  in 
spite  of  any  appearances  to  the  contrar}’. 
If  any  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  great  actors  so  often  do  them¬ 
selves  injustice  is  required,  we  think  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  usually 
undergo  a  process  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  not  a  little  calculated  to  render  them 
incapable  of  showing  a  wise  face  to  the 


world.  An  actor  may  remain  at  bottom 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  but  on  the 
surface  he  is  apt  to  become  affected  and 
supersensitive,  and  so  to  exhibit  qualities 
which  we  usually  take  as  indications  of 
the  petty  rather  than  the  great  mind. 
That  this  should  be  otheiwise  when  actors 
win  distinction,  as  they  sometimes  do,  in 
a  moment,  and  almost  by  an  accident,  is 
not  to  be  expected,  and  the  fact  ought 
surely  to  be  taken  into  account  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  we  are  discussing  just 
now.  llyron  woke  up  and  found  himself 
famous,  but  this  achievement  was  slow 
when  compared  to  that  of  Edmund  Kean. 
Kean  left  his  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street, 
Adelphi,  one  January  afternoon  a  poor, 
friendless,  and  almost  unknown  man. 
When  three  or  four  hours  afterward  he  le- 
entered  his  rooms,  he  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  persons  in  London,  with  fame, 
fortune,  and  the  adulation  of  the  public 
already  won.  Ilis  first  representation  of 
Shylock  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  visitor  found  ”  his 
sordid  mantelpiece  strewn  with  bank¬ 
notes,  and  his  son  Charles  sitting  on  the 
floor  playing  with  a  heap  of  guineas.” 
Such  experiences  are  not  likely  to  develop 
the  best  sides  of  a  man’s  mind,  and  they 
should  make  us  judge  the  actor’s  follies 
and  eccentricities  by  a  different  standard 
than  that  applied  to  ordinary  people. 
Kean  made  a  foul  of  himself,  no  doubt, 
by  rowing  on  the  Thames  with  a  pet  lion 
sitting  up  in  the  stern  of  his  wherry  ;  but 
this  does  not  show  that  he  was  deficient  in 
brain-power.  Indeed,  we  do  not  feel  sure 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  spe¬ 
cially  hard-headed  because  he  was  not  even 
more  demoralized  by  his  sudden  rise  to 
fame  and  fortune.  There  are  very  few 
members  of  the  Junior  Bar  who  could 
keep  quite  cool  if  they  were  to  l>e  sud¬ 
denly  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  public  ac¬ 
clamation.  Actors  often  rise  like  revolu¬ 
tionary  heroes,  and  no  wonder  they  find 
the  process  trying. — Spectator. 
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KENNETH  MACRAE. 

BT  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

I. 

Orpheus’  lute  it  warbled  well, 

Over  hill  and  over  dell, 

Making  trees  with  pleasure  dance. 

Steeping  rocks  in  love’s  fond  trance  ; 

And  the  lays  of  mighty  Pan 
Stopped  the  river  as  it  ran — 

His  reed-pipe  calmed  the  bubbles. 

And  soothed  the  wild  bees’  troubles  ; 
Paganini’s  violin  spoke. 

E’en  when  half  its  strings  were  broke  ; — 
But  music’s  own  soul  enchanted  lay 
In  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

II. 

On  the  banks  of  sweet  Lochawe 
First  the  light  of  day  he  saw, — 

Fitting  home  for  Nature’s  child, 

’Midst  the  mountains  bleak  and  wild  ; 
High  into  the  balmy  air 
Cruachan  rears  his  forehead  bare. 

While  beneath  the  Awe,  sweet  stream. 
Glances  onward  like  a  dream  ; 

While  Orion’s  bright  beams  burn 
Like  a  halo  round  Kilchurn  ; — 

There,  careless,  he  whiled  youth’s  summer  day 
Amidst  the  heather,  young  Kenneth  Macrae. 

HI. 

And  the  music  of  the  dell 
Into  Kenneth’s  soul  deep  fell ; 

And  the  beauties  of  the  glen. 

And  the  tales  of  valiant  men. 

And  the  glories  of  tbe  dead. 

And  the  valor  of  days  fled. 

Sank  into  his  soul,  and  then. 

On  his  pipes  they  lived  again. 

Blighter  far  than  gay  cascade, 

Sweeter  far  than  mountain  maid, — 

Like  a  sweet  dream  of  heaven,  they  say. 

Were  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

IV. 

High  up  on  the  mountain-side. 

Where  rushed  torrents  in  their  pride, 
There  amidst  the  tufted  heather. 

There  in  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

Ever  o’er  his  chieftain’s  sheep 
Kenneth  would  his  vigil  keep  ; 
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And  his  pipes,  so  weird  and  shrill. 
Echoed  o’er  the  lonelj  hill, — -- 
The  wild  cat  paused  upon  her  spring. 
The  blackcock  hovered  on  the  wing  ; 
And  the  linnet  hushed  his  song,  they  say. 
To  list  to  the  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 


V. 

At  a  wedding  or  a  fair 
Kenneth  and  his  pipes  were  there. 

With  their  music  wondrous  sweet. 

That  made  hearts  forget  to  heat  : 

Playing  pibrochs,  warlike  strains. 

Nerving  arms  for  battle  plains  ; 

Playing  love’s  soft  lullaby. 

Leaving  but  a  yearning  sigh  ; 

Playing  coronachs  sad  and  low. 

Till  each  heart  was  bathed  in  woe  ; — 

For  hope  and  anguish  and  love,  they  say. 

Were  born  of  the  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

VI. 

But  like  death-knell  from  afar 
Tidings  came  of  opening  war  ; 

News  was  spread  through  every  glen 
The  country  wanted  fighting  men — 

Brave  men  bred  among  the  heather. 

Who  would  fight  and  die  together. 

Who  the  Highland  kilt  would  wear, 

And  the  Highland  claymore  bear. 

Tempted  from  their  native  land. 

By  the  beck  of  glory’s  hand, 

Many  a  brave  fellow  went,  they  say. 

And  foremost  of  all  was  Kenneth  Macrae. 

VII. 

Where  before  war’s  hand  blood-red. 

Fair  peace  shrieked  and  wildly  fled. 

While  the  world  with  bated  breath 
Watched  Crimea’s  vale  of  death. 

High  above  the  deaf’ning  roar, 

From  the  plains  that  recked  with  gore. 
Upward  to  the  trembling  sky. 

Rose  the  bagpipes’  music  high  ; — 
Standing  there,  death’s  shadow  ’ncath. 
Cool  as  if  on  his  native  heath. 

Playing  his  pibrochs  so  wild,  they  say. 
Cheering  his  comrades,  brave  Kenneth  Macrae. 

VIII. - 

He  inspired  the  Ninety-third, 

As  they  ne’er  before  were  stirred  ; 

Nerved  that  thin  red  line  of  steel. 

Till  the  shattered  focmen  reel  ; 

At  his  music,  fierce  and  high, 

Scotchmen  deemed  it  gain  to  die. 
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High  above  the  cannon’s  peal, 

And  the  deaf’ning  clash  of  steel, 

Pointing  ont  the  path  of  duty, 

With  a  weird  unearthly  beauty, 

Clear  and  undaunted  that  awful  day. 

Hose  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

IX. 

When  the  drooping  wings  of  night 
Gathered  o’er  the  ghastly  sight — 

When  the  dreadful  fight  was  done. 

And  the  victory  was  won  ; 

Where,  upon  the  gory  plain. 

Stiffened  lay  the  gallant  slain, 

’Midst  the  dead  did  Kenneth  go. 

Alone  with  mournful  step  and  slow  ; 

And  the  coronach’s  sad  wail 
Trembled  on  the  weeping  gale, — 

O’er  many  a  comrade  dead,  they  say. 

Wept  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 

X. 

But  when  the  dark  wreath  had  passed 
That  o’er  Inkerman  was  cast. 

And  the  veil  of  darkness  fell 
O’er  the  host  who  fought  so  well  ; 

While  the  night  hours  slowly  crept. 

And  fierce  battle  weary  slept. 

There  amidst  the  trenches  red. 

They  found  fearless  Kenneth  dead  : 

In  his  hand  clasped  bis  claymore. 

Slung  behind  his  pipes  he  bore  ; 

There,  cold  and  pale  and  lifeless,  he  lay. 

And  bis  pipes  were  still,  bravo  Kenneth  Macrae. 

XI. 


Never  more  in  Awe’s  sweet  glen 
Will  his  pipes  be  heard  again  ; 

No  more  will  his  music  shrill 
Echo  o’er  the  lonely  hill  : 

He  has  passed  through  death’s  cold  river. 

And  bis  voice  is  still  for  ever. 

Never  more  on  battle-field 
He  his  bold  claymore  will  wield  ; 

He  will  never  rise  again 

From  that  blood-red  battle  plain  ; — 

But  the  like  will  never  be  heard,  they  say. 

To  the  pibroch  pipes  of  Kenneth  Macrae. 
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PRIMITIV.E  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BT  OKORGK  JOHN  ROMANES. 


The  notions  of  plants  and  animals 
which  were  enteitained  in  the  most  piimi- 
tivc  stages  of  human  culture  niav  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  two  sources — the  one  indirect, 
general,  and  inferential,  the  other  direct, 
special,  and  histoiical.  The  general 
character  of  primitive  ideas  of  natural 
history  before  the  dawn  of  the  historical 
period  may  be  inferre<l  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  from  the  notions  which  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  savages  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible — 
possibly  the  oldest,  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  records  of  early  thought — these 
primitive  ideas  are  exhibited  in  a  literary 
and  historical  form.  The  two  sources 
taken  together  present  the  primitive  phi¬ 
losophy  of  natural  history,  and  it  is  from 
this  standpoint  that  1  propose  to  examine 
the  notions  of  plants  and  animals  now 
held  by  savages,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  ancient  books  of 
the  Bible. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  ask  theologians  to 
accept  one  word  of  advice  from  a  natur¬ 
alist,  and  to  steer  clear  af  futile  attempts 
at  reconciliation.  If  their  ministry  is  to 
be  of  any  service  to  enlightened  men  and 
women,  it  must  stand  on  a  much  broader 
basis  of  reasoning  than  any  that  can  l>e 
famished  by  such  childish  quibbting. 
They  cannot  both  have  their  theological 
cake  and  eat  it.  If  they  seek  to  claim 
the  support  of  science  for  the  inspiration 
of  Genesis,  they  must  submit  the  account 
to  all  the  rigor  of  the  scientific  methods  ; 
and  this  the  account  will  not  s^^nd. 
Therefore  in  this  matter  let  them  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  science,  for,  if  they  do,  they  will 
find  it  to  their  cost  that  to  science  they 
must  go. 

The  notions  entertained  of  plants  and 
animals  by  existing  savages  are  pretty  uni¬ 
form  in  different  paits  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  a  speculative  in¬ 
terpretation  of  their  dreams,  to  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  their  shadows,  or  to  the  worship 
of  their  deceased  ancestors — who  are  felt 
to  be  in  some  sense  alive  because  their 
names  are  still  in  use, — it  is  certain  that 
savages,  as  a  general  rule,  entertain  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  continued  existence  of  their 
dead.  Such  existence  is  supposed  to  be 


thus  continued  in  a  woild  of  shadows, 
ghosts,  or  spirits — a  world,  however, 
which  is  not  far  removed  from  that  in 
which  the  dead  had  previously  lived.  In¬ 
deed,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
not  very  clear  notions  which  savages  en¬ 
tertain  upon  the  locality  and  conditions  of 
spirit-life,  the  locality  seems  still  to  be 
mundane,  and  the  conditions  to  resemble 
those  of  corpoieal  existence  as  closely  as 
is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  a  human 
body  ;  for  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  man  is  still  supposed  to  hover 
around  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  life,  and 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  even  so  far 
material  in  its  nature  as  to  leave  footprints 
upon  sand,  to  require  food  and  drink,  and 
so  forth. 

From  the  idea  that  human  beings  arc 
animated  by  spirits,  which  during  the  life 
of  the  body  fill  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  in  their  subsequent  or  in¬ 
corporeal  existence  continue  to  present  in 
every  detail  the  form  of  the  body — from 
this  idea  there  arises  another,  namely,  that 
not  only  all  animals  and  plants,  but  like¬ 
wise  all  inanimate  objects,  present  a  spir¬ 
itual  or  shadow-like  substratum.  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  this  idea  to  that  of  the 
schoolmen  is  obviously  very  striking.  For 
the  schoolmen  distinguished  between 
“  form”  and  ‘‘  substance.”  ,The  form 
was  the  outward  physical  body  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  which  admits  of  being  cognized  by 
our  senses.  The  substance  was  that  which 
stood  under  the  form,  and,  although  not 
cotrnizable  by  the  senses,  constituted  the 
true  reality  of  the  object.  This  idea, 
therefore,  was — and  in  the  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  still  continues  to  be — a  repro¬ 
duction,  if  not  a  direct  survival,  of  the 
savage  idea.  And  it  is  from  this  idea  that 
the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  takes  its  origin — 
a  doctrine  which  afterward  goes  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  backbone  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  world.  The  slaves  who  are  killed  after 
the  decease  of  their  master,  are  killed  in 
order  that  their  spirits  may  continue  to 
minister  to  him  in  the  land  of  spirits  ; 
and  the  food  and  dtink  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  use  arc  supposed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  provided  spiritually.  It  is  seen 
that  the  food  and  drink  do  not  diminish, 
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Imt  what  of  that  f  The  apirit  eats  and 
drinks  the  tuhttauee,  if  he  does  not  toiicli 
the /orm  ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  care  about.  Similarly,  also, 
the  weapons  which  are  to  him  re¬ 

main,  to  every  appearance,  untouched  ; 
but  the  eye  of  savage  faith  can  see  how 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  able  to  use 
the  substance  of  his  weapons  in  conduct¬ 
ing  his  spiritual  warfare  or  his  spiritual 
hunt.  And,  if  he  happens  to  have  been 
a  chief  or  a  hero  in  the  tlc&h,  sacritices  of 
animals,  or  often  of  human  victims,  follow 
upon  the  sacrifices  ot  foorl  and  weapons, 
so  tirat  his  power  over  men  may  be  pro¬ 
pitiated. 

Thus  we  find  that  to  savage  thought  the 
world  is  more  full  of  human  souls  than  it 
is  of  human  bodies,  and  that  even  inani¬ 
mate  objects  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
spiritual  existence,  which  is  an  irn{>er- 
ceptible  copy  of  their  physical  existence. 
Moreover,  the  fertile  and  unrestrained  im¬ 
agination  of  savages  peoples  its  ghostland 
with  numberless  spiritual  existences  of  yet 
other  kinds — witches,  devils,  l>east  like 
shades,  and  so  forth  ;  the  whole  universe 
thus  Irecoming  a  pandemonium. 

One  of  the  results,  and  probably  the 
earliest  result,  of  such  a  system  of  belief 
is  fetishism.  Material  objects  are  sup- 
pose<I  to  be  the  almdes  of  spiritual  beings, 
or  fetishes  ;  all  natural  forces,  such  as 
winds  and  currents,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  expressions  of  fetish  activity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  I’rofessor  Wait*,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  principles  of  this 
;)hilosoph}’.  “  A  spirit  dwells,  or  can 
dwell,  in  every  sensible  object,  and  often 
a  very  great  and  mighty  one  in  an  insig¬ 
nificant  thing.  This  spirit  he  does  not 
consider  as  bound  fast  and  unchangeably 
to  the  corporeal  thing  it  dwells  in,  but  it 
has  there  only  its  usual  or  principal 
abode.”  The  fetish  can  see  and  hear  all 
that  the  savage  does  in  its  presence  ;  it  is 
also  aide  to  act  either  for  or  against  his 
interests.  The  savage,  therefore,  does  all 
he  can  to  propitiate  his  fetish  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  that  the  fetish  of  any  small  object 
is  well-disposed  toward  him,  he  will  wear 
the  object  about  his  person  as  a  charm. 
Or  he  may  store  such  objects  in  a  museum, 
which  then  becomes  the  temple  of  his 
worship,  liomer  tells  us  of  an  old  negro 
whom  he  once  saw  performing  his  devo¬ 
tions  in  his  private  fetish-museum,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  about  twenty  thousand  fe¬ 


tishes  ;  and  was  told  by  the  old  man  “  that 
he  did  not  know  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
services  they  had  performed  for  him.” 

Now,  seeing  that  even  inanimate  objects 
are  thus  habitually  furnished  by  savage 
imagination  with  living  and  intelligent 
spirits,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  most 
favorite  objects  of  fetishistic  worship 
among  primitive  men  are  those  which  are 
most  plainly  seen  to  present  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  life.  Hence,  the  philosophy  of 
natural  history  in  its  earliest  beginning  is 
a  philosophy  of  what  may  l)e  termed  zool- 
atry,  or  the  worship  of  life  as  manifested 
by  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  to  quote 
Mr.  Tylor,  ‘‘  first  and  foremost,  uncult¬ 
ured  man  seems  capable  of  simply  wor¬ 
shipping  a  beast  as  beast,  looking  on  it  ns 
possessetl  of  power,  courage,  cunning  be- 
ond  his  own,  and  animated  like  a  man 
y  a  soul  which  continues  to  exist  after* 
borlily  death,  powerful  as  ever  for  good 
or  harm.”  In  somewhat  higher  stages  of 
culture,  ”  this  idea  may  blend  with  the 
thought  of  the  creature  as  being  an  incar¬ 
nate  deity,  seeing,  hearing,  and  acting 
even  at  a  distance.”  On  this  account  a'.l 
harmful  animals,  such  as  whales  which 
overturn  canoes,  sharks,  serpents,  wolves, 
etc.,  are  specially  constituted  objects  of 
worship.  And,  as  showing  the  abject 
contradiction  of  savage  thought,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  the  practice  of  some  races, 
who,  when  they  have  killed  an  animal  for 
food,  ask  the  pardon  of  its  spirit  before 
they  proceed  to  eat  its  body. 

At  a  still  higher  level  of  culture,  when 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  become 
somewhat  more  elaborated,  particular 
specks  of  animals  are  set  apart  as  objects 
of  special  worship,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  members  of  this  8|)ecies  constitute, 
as  it  were,  the  shrines  or  incarnations  of 
particular  or  titulary  deities.  As  a  rule, 
these  animals  are  never  slain  ;  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  those  of  bulls  and  monkeys  in 
many  parts  of  India,  are  pampered  and 
petted  in  the  most  extravagant  fashion. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  the  earliest  attempt 
at  zoological  classification  by  any  phil¬ 
osophical  theory  is  the  attempt  which  is 
made  by  the  grossest  superstition. 

According  to  Mr.  M‘Lennan,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
practice  of  zoolatry  may  have  arisen  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  I  have  just 
briefly  sketched.  It  is  the  habit  among 
savage  peoples  very  frequently  to  name 
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their  chiefs  after  particular  animals. 
When  the  chief  dies,  his  name  survii’cs  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  process  of  time  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  Wcomes  confused  with 
that  of  the  beast,  which  is  thereafter  wor¬ 
shipped  as  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  man. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  if  this 
process  ever  does  take  place  (and  I  doubt 
not  that  it  may),  it  is  probably  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  importance  to  the  more  direct 
development  of  fetishism  above  indicated. 
But  I  have  no  space  to  go  further  into  this 
question,  which,  after  all,  is  one  that  does 
not  affect  the  fact  of  zoolatry,  but  only 
the  method  of  its  development. 

Pre  eminent  among  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  as  an  object  of  worship  is  the  one 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  subtle.  In 
ancient  times  the  serpent  was  habitually 
_  worshipped  in  Egypt,  India,  Phoenicia, 
Babylonia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  still 
continues  to  be  worshipped  in  Persia,  Cash¬ 
mere,  Cambodia,  Thibet,  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Coast  of 
Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  In  the  New  World  serpent  wor¬ 
ship  appears  among  the  Aztecs,  Pernvians, 
Natchez,  Caribs,  Monitarris,  Mandans, 
Pueblo  Indians,  etc.  In  higher  stages  of 
culture  the  serpent  becomes  an  emblem  of 
eternity,  of  evil,  of  wisdom,  and  of  sun¬ 
dry  other  such  abstract  ideas. 

No  less  widely  distributed  than  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  ser|>ent8  is  the  worship  of  trees. 
Indeed  if  I  were  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
peoples  among  whom  this  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  prevails,  the  mere  enumeration  would 
be  tedious.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  enough 
to  say  in  general  terms,  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  that  this  form  of  religion  can 
be  shown  to  be  general  to  most  of  the 
great  races  of  men  at  a  certain  stage  of 
mental  development  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
regards  tree-worship  in  association  with 
serpent-worship  as  the  primitive  faith  of 
mankind.  In  its  earliest  or  least-de¬ 
veloped  form  this  faith  consists  in  attribut¬ 
ing  to  trees  the  same  kind  of  souls  or 
spirits  as  are  supposed  to  animate  human 
beings  and  other  animals  ;  at  this  stage, 
therefore,  trees  are  supposed  to  feel,  to 
know,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
them.  Later  on,  however,  the  faith  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  realistic  ;  and  as  spirits 
gradually  become  converted  into  deities, 
independent  of  material  dwelling-places, 
the  trees  become  more  and  more  sym¬ 
bolical  of  divinity  rather  than  themselves 
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divine.  Hence,  the  sacred  groves  of 
classical  times  were  sacred  as  places  rather 
than  as  objects  of  worship  ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  a  similar  survival  of  this  feeling  that 
led  the  monotheistic  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  speak  of  the  Lord  God  walk¬ 
ing  among  the  trees  of  Eden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
description  of  Paradise  we  may  see  the 
remnants  of  tree-  and  serpent- worship  ; 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
principle  of  everlasting  life,  are  both  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trees,  while  the  principle  of 
evil  is  associated  with  the  serpent — which 
again  appears  as  an  emblem  in  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  Isiaelites.  And  the  very 
last  remnants  of  such  feeling  continue  to 
linger  around  trees  and  snakes,  even  after 
all  vestiges  of  religious  belief  have  de¬ 
parted  from  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
not  to  go  fuither  afield  than  Scotland, 
there  is  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  an  oak  wood 
at  Loch  Slant  the  trees  of  which,  up  to 
quite  a  recent  period,  were  regarded  with 
so  superstitious  an  awe  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  pull  from  them  the  smallest  twig. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  such  survivals  in 
feeling  of  religious  associations  previously 
connected  with  trees,  in  all  stages  of  pre- 
scientific  culture  we  meet  with  innumera¬ 
ble  superstitions  relating  to  plants.  The 
plants  are  no  longer  worshipped,  but  they 
continue  to  be  endowed  with  sundry 
magical  properties,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
charms.  Theophrastus,  for  example,  who 
may  be  termed  the  earliest  botanist  whose 
writings  have  l»een  preserved,  tells  us  that 
in  his  day  it  was  considered  the  proper 
thing  to  gather  certain  herbs  with  the  body 
turned  away  from  the  wind  and  anointed 
with  oil.  The  rnandragora  was  only  to 
be  cut  with  a  sword,  which  was  to  be 
drawn  three  times  round  the  plant,  with 
the  body  facing  west,  and  after  having 
danced  around  the  plant,  using  obscene 
language.  Similarly,  those  who  sow  cum¬ 
min  should  only  do  so  while  uttering 
blasphemies.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
gathering  the  black  hellebore,  it  was 
necessary,  after  having  drawn  a  line 
around  it,  to  stand  toward  the  east  and 
pray,  being  careful  all  the  while  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  an  eagle,  for  in  that  case  the 
gatherer  of  the  plant  would  die  within  a 
year. 

With  advancing  culture  superstitions 
connected  with  plants  become,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  absurd  than  these  ;  but 
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nnvone  who  reads  the  literature  of  alchemy 
may  dnd  how  hard  such  superstitious  die. 
And,  even  in  our  own  day,  there  are  many 
country  places  where  wise  women  are  l>e- 
lieved  so  far  to  have  inheiitcd  the  mantle 
of  the  old  witches,  that  their  dealings 
with  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  are  in< 
vested  with  a  dash  of  magic  ;  so  that  their 
SCI  vices  are  more  sought  after  than  those 
of  duly  qualified  practitioners. 

There  only  remains  one  other  feature  in 
the  primitive  philosophy  of  natural  history 
deserving  to  l>e  noticed  on  account  of  its 
generality.  This  is  the  doctiine  of  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls.  All  living  things  hav¬ 
ing  been  endowed  with  an  immortal  prin¬ 
ciple,  upon  the  death  of  one  temporary 
residence,  this  immortal  principle  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  enter  another.  This  doctrine 
survives  in  its  most  realistic  form  even  in 
such  comparatively  high  stages  of  culture 
as  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  ex¬ 
isting  inhabitants  of  India.  As  a  rule, 
the  belief  embodies  an  ethical  principle  to 
the  effect  that  the  subsequent  life  history 
of  any  particular  soul  is  determined  by  its 
moral  conduct  while  in  any  particular 
body  ;  so  that  the  change  of  body  may  be 
either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  For 
example,  (he  Huddhists  believe  that  in  tlie 
next  stage  of  his  bodily  existence  a  man 
who  is  unduly  proud  may  expect  to  find 
himself  a  worm  ;  or,  if  he  be  out  and  out 
a  bad  man,  may  not  find  any  bodily  home 
at  all,  but  be  doomed  for  ages  to  wander 
as  a  disemboilied  demon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  liehaves  himself  well  in 
this  life,  he  may  look  for  -promotion  in 
the  next.  The  theory  of  *  karnia  ’  or 
*  action,’  which  controls  the  destiny  of  all 
sentient  beings,  not  by  judicial  reward  and 
punishment,  but  by  the  inflexible  result  of 
cause  and  effect,  appears  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de¬ 
velopments  of  early  speculation  in  the  field 
of  ethical  thought.”  One  of  the  practical 
results  of  this  doctrine  of  the  tiansmigra- 
tion  of  souls  is  to  endow  the  lives  of  the 
lower  animals  with  a  value  equivalent  to 
those  of  human  beings  ;  and  hence  the 
dread  of  destroying  the  lower  animals 
which  is  entertained  by  all  the  races  of 
mankind  who  hold  the  doctrine. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  philosophy  of  natural  history  in  its 
most  primitive  form  is  universally  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  animism — or  the  philosophy 
which  ascribes  to  ail  living  things  the  at¬ 


tributes  of  the  human  soul.  This  having 
been  clearly  noted,  the  next  thing  we  have 
to  observe  is,  that  with  advancing  culture 
such  philosophy  departs  from  its  primi¬ 
tive  realism.  The  souls  of  living  things 
cease  to  be  quite  so  manlike  ;  they  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  detached  from  organ¬ 
isms  ;  they  become  less  and  less  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  concrete  bodies,  while  more 
and  more  representative  of  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples.  Although  they  still  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  personal,  they  cease  to  be 
fixed  to  any  definite  corporeal  abodes  ; 
they  are  now  sometl'ing  more  than  spirits 
incarnate  ;  they  begin  to  arsume  the  nat¬ 
ure  of  gods.  The  influence  of  this  change 
of  religious  conception  upon  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  natural  history  is  a  marked  influ¬ 
ence.  The  sundry  forces  and  processes  of 
nature  having  been  severally  relegated  to 
the  dominion  of  personal  deities,  plants 
and  animals,  although  still  invested  with 
innumerable  superstitious  ideas  suniving 
from  more  primitive  stages  of  thought, 
now  take  a  place  in  the  general  system  of 
things,  subordinate  to  the  overruling  gods. 
Animism  thus  becomes  transformed  into 
theology  ;  and  the  natural  history  of  ob¬ 
servation  gives  place  to  the  natural  history 
of  myth. 

Adequately  to  treat  of  mythical  natural 
history  would  require  much  more  space 
than  can  here  be  allowed  ;  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  state  some  of  the  general 
princi[>le8  which  arc  connected  with  it. 

At  first  sight  we  may  well  deem  it  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  man  should  not  have 
been  satisfied,  so  to  speak,  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
forms  upon  this  earth  ;  but  should  have 
proceeded  to  people  the  universe  with  a 
new  creation  of  his  own  fancying.  And 
stilt  more  remarkable  may  it  appear  that, 
having  done  this,  he  should  forthwith 
have  proceeded  to  believe  in  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  imaginary  creatures.  But 
here  we  must  remember  that  mythology 
was  the  product  of  a  gradual  growth, 
springing  from  a  desire  to  explain  the 
causation  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
sun  was  observed  to  move  across  the  sky  ; 
something  must  therefore  draw  or  push 
it ;  horses  were  presumed  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  traction  ;  acd,  as  they  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  supposed  to  differ  somewhat 
from  horses  upon  earth,  they  were  im¬ 
agined  to  be  horses  of  fire.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  always,  or  even  generally,  that  we 
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can  6nd  in  mythaso  direct  a  bond  of  union 
as  thia  between  the  phenomenon  to  be  ex* 
plained  and  the  ideaa  of  cauaality  pre- 
aented  by  the  explanation  ;  and  the  iin- 
poaaibility  of  finding  such  a  bond  of  union 
in  the  majority  of  caaea  baa  led  to  the 
moat  extravagant  and  improbable  ayatema 
of  myth-analyaia  at  the  hands  of  modern 
acholara.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  safest 
view  for  ns  to  adopt  is,  that  the  process 
of  myth-formation,  although  probably  al¬ 
ways  starting  from  an  instinctive  desire  to 
explain  the  causal  reasons  of  observed 
phenomena,  baa  been  a  multifarious  proc¬ 
ess,  wherein  real  history  of  ancestors, 
allegory,  metaphor,  and  even  the  most 
gratuitous  imagination,  may  occur  in  vari¬ 
ous  measures  of  indiscriminate  quantity. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  so  far  as 
our  present  subject  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  accept  the  facts  of  mythology 
as  we  find  them,  without  attempting  to 
explain  the  precise  psychological  processes 
which  have  been  concerned  in  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  general  survey  of 
mythological  organisms,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  with  reference  to  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  arc  all  compounds  of 
organisms  already  known  to  exist.  Pro¬ 
fuse  as  the  imagination  of  uncultured  man 
lias  shown  itself  to  be  in  the  way  of  creat¬ 
ing  novel  forms  of  animal  life,  it  never 
s3ems  to  have  been  able  to  invent  such  a 
form  which  was  in  all  its  parts  novel.  On 
the  contrary,  the  animal  morphology  of 
myth  for  the  most  part  consists  in  joining 
together  in  one  organism  the  parts  which 
arc  distinctive  of  different  organisms  — the 
body  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  horse,  the  body 
of  a  woman  to  that  of  a  fish,  the  legs  of  a 
goat  to  that  of  a  boy,  the  wings  of  a  bird 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  bull,  and  so  on. 
Very  often,  indeed,  the  organa  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  legitimate  owners  under¬ 
went  sundry  modifications  in  detail  before 
they  were  re-mounted  in  their  new  posi¬ 
tions  ;  and  when  such  modifications  were 
considerable,  and  still  more  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  organisms  were  laid  under 
tribute  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  one, 
the  resulting  monster  might  well  claim  to 
exhibit  a  highly  creditable  degree  of  in¬ 
ventive  faculty  on  the  part  of  his  creators. 
Neveitheless,  as  I  have  said,  this  inventive 
faculty  never  rose  above  the  comparative* 
ly  childish  level  of  first  pulling  animals  to 
pieces,  and  then  reconstructing  them 
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piecemeal,  although  in  some  few  cases  the 
imaginative  faculty  went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  parts  of  living  animals 
structures  of  human  contrivance,  as  in  the 
wheeled  creatures  described  by  the  proph¬ 
et  Ezekiel. 

Concurrently  with,  or  following  closely 
upon,  the  formation  of  myth,  we  every¬ 
where  find  the  formation  of  fable  ;  and  in 
the  latter  process,  as  in  the  former,  ani¬ 
mals  play  a  highly  conspicuous  part.  At 
any  of  tlic  higher  levels  of  culture  fabu¬ 
lous  animals  are  well  known  to  be  but  im¬ 
aginary  animals  ;  so  that  even  our  children 
habitually  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
real  animals  of  nature  and  what  they  call 
the  “  pretend  animals”  of  fable.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  only  because  children  are 
told  to  draw  this  distinction  that  they  ever 
so  much  as  think  of  drawing  it.  To  the 
native  or  unassisted  intelligence  of  a  child, 
any  one  kind  of  animal  is  qnite  as  proba¬ 
ble  as  any  other  kind—  and  this  not  only 
with  reference  to  form  and  siso,  but  also 
with  reference  to  habits  and  endowments. 
A  diagon  breathing  fire  and  smoke  seems 
no  more  intrinsically  improbable  than  a 
serpent  with  poison  in  its  mouth  ;  nor  is 
it  more  unlikely  that  a  mouse  should  turn 
into  a  horse  than  that  a  tadpole  should 
turn  into  a  frog.  Now  the  mind  of  semi- 
cultured  man  is  in  just  the  same  case.  Of 
late  years  a  great  deal  of  investigation  has 
been  expended  upon  the  origin  of  our 
nursery  stories,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
show  that  these  stories  are  spread  over  all 
quarters  of  the  globe — sometimes  just  as 
they  are  told-  to  our  own  children,  but 
rttore  usually  with  a  certain  amount  of 
variation,  which  is  enough  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  they  all  migrated  from 
a  single  source  or  were  independent  in¬ 
ventions  in  different  localities.  But  in  all 
cases  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
when  first  promulgated  they  were  accepted, 
not  as  romances,  but  as  true  histories  ; 
and  that  they  continued  to  be  so  accepted 
until  advancing  civilization  slowly  under¬ 
mined  their  credibility.  Gradually,  there¬ 
fore,  they  followed  the  fate  of  myths — 
passing  from  the  region  of  history  to  that 
of  poetry,  and  thus  following  a  general 
law  of  mental  evolution,  namely,  that  be¬ 
liefs  which  are  matters  of  serious  earnest 
in  one  stage  of  culture,  in  succeeding 
stages  survive  only  as  matters  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  or,  at  most,  of  aesthetic  feeling. 
And  such  is  now  the  position  which  is 
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occupied  among  oorselvea  by  the  whole 
elaborate  and  inultifarioiia  natural  history 
of  myth  and  fable.  When  we  look  at  the 
unicorn  displaying  his  poetic  morphology 
upon  our  royal  insignia,  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  Germany,  or  any  of  the  other 
monstrosities  which  now  serve  as  national 
emblems,  we  may  see  in  them  the  l^st 
furvivals  of  the  first  attempts  which  were 
made  by  mankind  to  construct  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  natural  history. 

When  we  turn  to  the  sprecial  exhibition 
in  the  Hible  of  primitive  ideas  connected 
with  plants  and  animals,  and  look  to  the 
authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of 
Job,  or  the  supposed  writings  of  Solomon, 
our  attention  as  naturalists  investigating 
their  ideas  upon  natural  history  is  arrested 
by  the  accuracy  of  their  observations. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Mosaic  writer 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  classifying  the 
hare  as  a  ruminant,  a  bat  as  a  bird,  prossi- 
bly  a  whale  as  a  fish,  and  including  under 
one  category  the  most  diverse  natural 
groups  as  “  creeping  things.”  But  all 
these  errors  arise  merely  from  an  absence 
of  inoipdiological  knowledge,  which  clearly 
could  not  have  been  attainable  at  that 
time.  Barring  this  necessary  ignorance, 
however,  it  appiears  to  me  that  these  early 
biblical  wtiters  have  dispdayed  a  really 
wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  ob- 
seivationsof  ptiants  and  animals — wonder¬ 
ful,  I  mean,  if  contrasted  with  similar 
observations  by  men  of  other  races  at  a 
comparable  level  of  culture.  If  we  except 
ceitain  prassages  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
appiear  to  assume  the  real  existence  of 
fabulous  animals — although  even  here  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy  is  not  admissible, 
from  its  being  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  allusions  are  intended  to  be 
taken  literally  or  poetically — there  is  no 
other  instance  where  the  animals  either  of 
fable  or  of'  myth  are  countenanced.  On 
the  other  hand,  remarkable  accuracy  is 
displayed  by  the  early  biblical  writers  in 
their  observations  of  external  morphology, 
as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
animals.  In  that  curious  and  elaborate 
enumeration  of  animals  as  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  with  which  we  meet  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  is  an  accurate  idea 
of  morphological  classification  which  leads 
the  writer  to  fix  upion  the  parted  hoof  and 
chewintr  of  the  cud  as  features  of  what  we 
should  now  term  taxonomic  importance  ; 
and  when,  later  on,  we  find  the  whole 


animal  kingdom  classified  with  reference 
to  merely  external  form,  number  of  limbs, 
and  modes  of  progression,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  notice  the  systematic  observa¬ 
tion  which  is  displayed,  and  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  wonderfully  true  to  nature. 
There  is  no  imagery  of  any  kind  mixed 
up  with  the  facta  ;  the  classification  is 
throughout  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of 
science  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  subsequently  improved  upon  until 
the  foundations  of  biology  were  laid  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  Aristotle. 

Again,  as  regards  the  habits  and  in¬ 
stincts  of  animals,  we  read  in  Proverbs  vi. 
6-8,  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slnggaid  ;  con¬ 
sider  her  ways  and  be  wise  ;  which  having 
no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  pirovideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest.”  Owing  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  liuber,  the  statement  here  made 
that  ants  display  an  instinct  of  harvesting 
was  regarded  by  latter-day  naturalists  as 
mythical.  More  recent  observtions,  how¬ 
ever,  have  fully  vindicated  the  accuracy 
of  the  older  naturalist,  and  this  without 
impugning  that  of  Ilulier.  The  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  two  is  owing  merely  to 
their  having  observed  the  habist  of  ants 
in  different  geographical  areas.  The 
spiecies  of  ants  observed  by  the  biblical 
writer  in  Palestine  have  now  been  found 
to  collect  grain  in  the  summer-time,  and 
to  store  it  in  granaries  for  winter  con¬ 
sumption  ;  while  the  species  observed  in 
Europe  by  Huber  present  no  such  instinct. 
But  ants  with  harvesting  instincts  have 
now  also  been  found  in  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  India,  and  in  Ameiica.  Seeing 
then  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Solomon  has 
proved  himself  to  have  been  an  accurate 
observer,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  disquisitions  on  natural  history,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
should  all  have  been  lost.  Had  these  been 
still  extant,  they  would  have  presented  a 
high  degree  of  historical  interest  as  the 
utterances  of  the  most  ancient  of  professed 
naturalists.  For,  “  he  spoke  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall  ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes.  And  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  So'ioinon,  from  all 
kings  of  the  earth  which  had  heard  of  his 
wisdom.” 

Again,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  how 
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ifiterestinfj  ii*  the  natuml  history  of  Job, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  wiiter’s  un¬ 
restricted  flights  of  poetry,  is,  as  already 
remarked,  almost  always  tiue  to  fact,  save 
where  the  statements  are  plainly  hyper¬ 
bolical.  What,  for  instance,  can  he  more 
graphic  than  the  description  of  the  ostrich  : 
“  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on 
high,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his 
rider”  ?  Or  what  can  he  more  accurate 
than  the  description  of  this  bird’s  peculiar 
instincts  of  incubation  :  ”  She  leaveth  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warineth  them  in 
dust,  and  foigetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may 
break  them.  She  is  hardened  against  her 
young  ones  as  though  they  were  not 
hers”  ?  This  peculiarity  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  ostrich  is  likewise  alluded 
to  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  where 
the  writer  contrasts  it  with  the  maternal 
instincts  of  other  animals,  and  this  in  a 
passage  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  aware  of  the  mammalian  char¬ 
acter,  if  not  of  Cetacea,  at  all  events  of 
Seals  ;  for  he  says  :  ‘‘  Even  the  sea  mon¬ 
sters  draw  out  the  breast :  they  give  suck 
to  their  young  ones.  ” 

But  I  must  now  draw  to  a  close  these 
few  and  imperfect  remarks  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible,  and  I  will  do  so  by 
briefly  considering  that  portion  of  this 
natural  history  which,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  excited  more  interest  and  more 
controversy  than  any  passage  of  similar 
length  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

The  great  battle  between  the  theologians 
and  men  of  science  Wgan  in  the  field  of 
astronomy.  Then  it  passed  to  the  field  of 
geology,  and  it  was  not  until  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe,  the  reality  of  fossils,  and  all 
the  other  positions  had  been  finally  taken 
by  the  geologists,  that  the  battle  was  re- 
aimred  with  renewed  fury  against  the 
biologists.  Here  the  points  in  dispute 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
settled,  if  by  a  settlement  we  mean  a  gen¬ 
eral  acquiescence  by  theologians  in  the 
doctrine  of  naturalists.  The  principal 
fight  has  been  around  the  question  of 
evolution  as  against  special  creation.  But, 
besides  this  principal  fight,  there  has  been 
a  kind  of  subordinate  fight  over  the  order 
of  succession  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
upon  the  globe.  Now,  here  the  question 
is  a  simple  question  of  fact,  and  ought  not 


to  admit  of  any  reasonable  dispute.  For 
no  one  nowadays  ventures  to  impugn  the 
accuracy  of  the  geological  record.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  in 
agreement  with  this  record.  And  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  is  perfectly  plain. 
In  some  respects  the  two  records  are  in 
agreement,  while  in  other  respects  they 
are  not.  In  order  to  show  at  once  the 
points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  I  will  place  the  two  records 
together  : 

Record  of  Oenesis, 

Grass,  herbs,  trees. 

Aquatic  animals  and  birds. 

Cattle,  creeping  things. 

Beasts  of  the  earth. 

Man. 

Record  of  Geology. 

Certain  cryptogamous  plants.* 

Certain  inveitebrata. 

Certain  fish. 

Certain  trees  amphibia. 

Certain  reptiles. 

Certain  birds.^ 

Certain  mammals. 

Man. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  we  here  have  a 
general  correspondence,  but  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  correspondence  is  only 
general,  or  that  it  fails  in  most  points  of 
detail.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  bib¬ 
lical  record  appears  to  represent  each 
group  of  living  things  as  having  been 
formed  in  its  entirety  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  next  group,  the  scientific  record 
shows  that  no  one  group  was  ever  thus 
completed  before  the  appearance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  groups.  In  the  case  of  every 
group,  the  process  of  species-formation 
was  concurrent  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  groups.  Therefore,  in  the  record 
of  geology,  I  have  prefaced  each  of  the 
groups  with  the  word  ”  certain,”  in  order 
to  indicate  that,  at  the  period  represented, 
only  a  very  small  fractional  number  of  the 
forms  comprised  within  that  group  had  at 
that  time  made  their  appearance. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find  that  in  the 
biblical  record  all  the  forms  of  vegetable 


*  Probably.  t  i  s.  tree-ferns. 

X  Bat  no  actual  proof  of  birds  before  mam¬ 
mals. 
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life  are  represented  as  having  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  before  any  of  the  forms  of  animal 
life.  At  least  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  the  only  meaning  we  can  properly 
ascribe  to  the  term  grass,  herbs,  and 
trees.  But,  if  so,  of  course  this  state¬ 
ment  of  Genesis  is  very  far  wide  of  the 
truth.  Similarly  it  is  represented  that  all 
aquatic  animals  appeared  before  any  ter¬ 
restrial  animals.  Now,  although  it  is 
probably  true  that  animal  life  upon  this 
globe  began  in  the  water,  it  is  certainly 
not  true  that  all  the  forms  of  aquatic  ani¬ 
mals  had  made  their  appearance  before 
any  of  the  forms  of  terrestrial.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  only  a  small  proportional 

tart  of  the  fornter  which  had  been  evolved 
cfore  some  of  them  became  adapted  to 
live  upon  dry  land.  Moreover,  the  Gen¬ 
esis  account  expressly  includes  under  the 
category  of  aquatic  animals,  “  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  moveth”  in  the  waters,  up  even 
to  “  great  whales.”  It  thus  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  limit  the  class  aquatic  animals 
to  aquatic  invertebrata  and  fish.  And, 
even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  difficulty 
would  still  remain,  that  terrestrial  inverte¬ 
brata  are  represented  (under  the  name  of 
‘‘  creeping  things”)  as  appearing  long 
subsequently  to  aquatic  invertebrata,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  are  said  to  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  birds,  and  even  to  cattle. 
For  we  find  that  birds,  and  even  cattle, 
are  said  to  have  appeared  before  ‘‘  creep¬ 
ing  things,”  which  we  can  only  understand 
to  mean  insects,  snails,  amphibia,  reptiles, 
etc.,  as  these  are  clas-sed  together  in  Le¬ 
viticus  under  the  same  term.  Lastly,  it 
follows  from  these  discrepancies  that  mat¬ 
ters  are  in  no  way  mended  by  supposing 
the  record  of  Genesis  to  mean  what  it 
does  not  say,  or  to  indicate  only  the 


earliest  appearance  of  my  representa¬ 
tives”  of  the  sundry  classes  named. 

This,  I  think,  is  enough  to  show  how 
misguided  are  the  attempts  of  so-called 
”  reconcilers,”  who  endeavor  to  force 
upon  the  account  given  in  Genesis  the  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  investigation.  These 
reconcilers  always  proceed  in  the  same 
way.  They  first  magnify  the  points  of 
agreement,  and  next  endeavor  by  sundry 
artifices  of  rhetoric  to  cover  up  the  points 
of  disagreement ;  then  they  represent 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  agreement  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  inspiration.  Now  it 
is  no  bu.'‘inessof  mine  either  to  impugn  or 
to  vindicate  the  hypothesis  of  inspiration  ; 
but  I  may  observe  that  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  this  hypothesis  at  heart 
are  only  displaying  their  own  shortsighted¬ 
ness  by  seeking  to  befriend  it  in  any  such 
way  as  this.  Even  if  the  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  Genesis  and  geology  had  been  very 
much  more  close  than  it  is,  surely  it  would 
have  been  a  somewhat  slender  thread  of 
argument  on  which  to  hang  so  important 
a  doctrine.  But,  as  the  matter  stands, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  cosmology  of  Gen¬ 
esis  which  we  might  not  have  expected  to 
meet  with  in  the  early  philosophy  of 
natural  history.  The  idea  pervading  the 
alleged  order  of  succession  appears  to  me 
a  sufficiently  obvious,  and,  when  properly 
considered,  a  very  interesting  idea.  It  is 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  advance  from  the 
less  to  the  more  highly  organized  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that,  if  the  writer  had  known 
more  about  the  internal  anatomy  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  his  record  would  have 
been  in  very  much  closer  agreement  with 
that  of  modern  science  than  we  have  seen 
it  to  be.  —  Nineteenth  Century. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  xnd  Out  of  Ckntbal  Amebica.  And  Other 
Sketches  and  Studies  of  Travel.  By  Frank 
Vincent,  Author  of  “Around  and  About 
South  America,’’  “Through  and  Through 
the  Tropics,’’  ’‘  Norse,  Lapp,  and  Finn,” 
etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 

Mr.  Vincent  made  himself  some  reputation 
about  a  score  of  years  since  by  several  re¬ 


markably  lively  and  fresh  narratives  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  observation  in  South-Eastern 
Asia.  “The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant” 
specially  attracted  attention,  for  Siam,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Burmah  at  that  day  were  bnt  little 
known  in  the  literature  of  travel.  'Ihe  same 
author  has  since  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  by  sundry  works,  bnt  none  of  them 
were  to  be  compared  to  his  earlier  essays, 
whether  in  the  interest  of  the  topics  or  the 
vivacity  and  freshness  of  treatment.  *  ‘  Aronnd 
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and  Abont  South  America  ’*  was  recently  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Ecxscnc,  and  now  we  have  be¬ 
fore  ns  the  complement  of  the  anthor's  Span¬ 
ish- American  studies  in  these  sketches  of  the 
five  little  Spanish  republics  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Travellers  in  foreign  oonntries  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  three  titles — those  who  seek  amuse¬ 
ment  and  change,  students  of  literature,  gov¬ 
ernment,  social  life,  character,  etc.,  and 
hunters  for  book-material.  The  late  Bayard 
Taylor  and  the  writer  before  ns  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  Travel  with  such  men  is  a  voca¬ 
tion  like  shop-keeping,  and  is  primarily  pur¬ 
sued  for  commercial  reasons.  That  sarcasm 
at  Mr.  Taylor's  expense  for  a  long  time  at¬ 
tributed  to  Humboldt,  but  now  known  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  malice  of  the  late 
Park  Benjamin,  “  Bayard  Taylor  has  travelled 
more  and  seen  less  than  any  man  of  the  age,** 
applies  in  some  degree  to  all  professional 
book-making  travellers.  To  catch  the  pic¬ 
turesque  surface  of  things  and  narrate  them  in 
a  rattling,  touch-and-go  style,  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  of  the  literary  globe-trotter.  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent  in  his  latter  books  on  Spanish  .America 
has  not  risen  to  the  standard  of  his  earlier 
work.  The  Central  American  sketches,  too, 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  book  on  South 
America.  In  the  hurried  journey  through  the 
Central  American  republics  the  traveller's 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  do  his  work  both 
of  collecting  and  shaping  his  material  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  result  is  slovenly 
and  superficial  ;  the  facts  presented  fall  far 
short  of  the  material  open  to  one  who  depends 
as  much  on  what  lies  behind  his  eyes  as  on 
that  which  opens  in  front  of  them,  and  there 
is  an  utter  absence  of  penetrating  observation 
and  comment.  These  papers  are  such  as 
might  be  rapidly  made  up  from  the  random 
notes  of  a  random  traveller,  and  would  be 
counte<l  passably  good  newspaper  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Central  America  has  lately  become  far  more 
interesting  to  ns  than  of  old.  English  and 
American  enterprise  have  begun  to  How  into 
these  stagnant  little  nationalities,  and  their 
marvellous  possibilities  of  vegetable  and  min¬ 
eral  wealth  are  attracting  attention.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal,  which  may  be  counted  on  as 
one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future,  will  open 
a  new  page  in  the  history  of  this  region.  The 
author’s  carelessness  of  treatment  is  shown  in 
the  omission  to  give  his  readers  a  clear  sketch 
of  this  great  enterprise  and  its  bearings  on 
Central  American  prosperity.  An  accurate 
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and  painstaking  risume  of  the  relations  of  the 
South  American  republics  would  have  thrown 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  those  imbroglios  and 
petty  wars,  which,  beginning  in  the  time  of 
the  late  President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  are 
still  volcanic  and  have  within  a  few  weeks 
caused  so  much  attention  to  be  drawn  to  this 
region.  Political  destiny  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  United  States  of  Central  America,  a  reor¬ 
ganized  embodiment  of  the  ideal  which  first 
marked  separation  from  Spain  a  half  century 
since.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a 
statement  from  a  competent  student  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  as  to  all  the  causes  political,  his¬ 
torical,  social,  and  geographical,  which  oper¬ 
ate  for  and  against  in  this  problem.  To  dis¬ 
seminate  light  in  such  matters  is  the  highest 
function  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  One 
may  study  such  phases  of  foreign  life  with 
zeal,  without  missing  the  picturesque  and 
objective  sides  of  things. 

While  our  author  is  guilty  of  great  short¬ 
comings  in  discussing  those  questions  which 
make  books  of  travel  really  valuable,  he  often 
offers  ns  graphic  sketches  of  both  city  and 
rustic  life.  The  curious  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  civilization  so  characteristic  of  the  cities 
of  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  etc.,  is 
presented  in  a  vivid  way,  and  the  glimpses  of 
social  and  governmental  life  are  quite  racy 
and  amusing.  What  could  be  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  example,  than  the  picture  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  paraile,  where  a  battalion  of  ragged  and 
barefooted  privates  is  commanded  by  a  crowd 
of  strutting  and  brilliantly  uniformed  oflicers, 
almost  as  many  in  number  as  the  rank  and 
file  ?  There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  one 
way  in  these  sketches  that  one  regrets  all  the 
more  the  failure  to  touch  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  There  is  a  place  just  now  for  a 
really  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  study  of 
Central  America,  but  Mr.  Vincent  has  missed 
his  opportunity,  and  instead  of  a  book  of  last¬ 
ing  value  has  merely  contributed  pages  of  a 
diary  fit  to  while  away  half  an  hour  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  other  chapters  are  of 
more  importance.  The  account  of  the  vast 
and  mysterious  temple  in  Cambodia,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  which  antedates  all  reliable  records, 
even  tradition,  is  of  great  interest.  This 
mighty  fane,  the  monument  of  a  past  race,  is 
in  many  respects  a 'greater  marvel  than  the 
Pharaonic  remains  of  Egypt,  or  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  and  Luxor  in  the  Syrian  desert.  Its 
size,  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  the 
delicacy  end  beauty  of  the  ornamentation,  are 
such  as  to  call  forth  the  profoundest  admira- 
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tion.  Mr.  Vincent  upecnlatcs  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  colossal  temple  and  the  race  of  its 
hnilders  with  learning  and  discrimination, 
though  his  conclnsions  seem  to  be  at  marked 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  other  archs- 
ologists  who  have  written  abont  it. 

HOW  IT  MIQIIT  BB  DONE. 

\  Social  Depabtubk.  Or,  How  Orthodocia 

and  I  went  Around  the  World  by  Oarselves. 

By  Sara  Jeannette  Dnncan.  With  111  lU 

Instrations  by  F.  U.  Townsend.  New  York  : 

1).  Applelon  &  Co. 

This  bright  and  viracions  story  of  advent¬ 
ure  is  fully  worth  the  reading.  One  hardly 
knows  whether  it  is  based  on  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  or  spun  ont  of  that  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tant  regions  which  can  so  easily  be  command¬ 
ed  in  this  age  of  many  books.  On  the  latter 
assumption,  the  more  probable  one,  it  is  bat 
meet  to  acknowledge  the  charming  ease  and 
vraisemhlanee  of  the  narrative  and  the  realistic 
cleverness  of  the  style.  It  belongs  to  a  high 
orler  of  genius  to  attain  such  a  truth  to  nat¬ 
ure  and  probability  as  to  make  fiction  appear 
like  history,  or  history  read  like  the  chronicle 
of  an  eye-witness,  such  a  genius  as  immor- 
talizml  Daniel  De  Foe  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
and  the  ”  History  of  the  London  Plague.”  It 
is  not  needful  that  Miss  Dnncan  should  be 
credited  with  the  imaginative  power  and  grasp 
of  one  of  the  groat  classical  names  in  English 
literature.  But  she  indicates  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  quality  with  a  great  lightness 
and  ease  of  touch.  Yet  the  story  which  she 
record-s  is  not  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of 
two  adventurous  spinsters  in  an  age  when 
steam  and  electricity  have  welded  together 
far-distant  continents  with  a  closeness  of  prac¬ 
tical  reach  surpassing  the  intimacy  of  contigu¬ 
ous  regions  a  century  ago.  ”  The  nnplumbed, 
salt,  estranging  sea”  is  now  almost  a  poetic 
metaphor.  Within  a  few  months  two  young 
ladies  of  journalistic  ambition  have  put  a  gir¬ 
dle  round  the  world  in  the  hope  of  surpassing 
the  fictitious  feat  of  Phineas  Finn  in  Jules 
Verne's  novel,  and  have  succeeded.  What  is 
more  to  the  point,  they  emphasize  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  race  against  time 
they  met  nothing  bnt  courtesy  and  helpfulness 
from  the  numerous  people  of  various  classes 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  a  woman,  in  spite  of  her  being 
young,  pretty,  and  unprotected,  can  to-day, 
if  she  deports  herself  with  ordinary  pmdence 
and  dignity,  jonrney  alone  around  the  world 


The  amusing  and  interesting  adventures  of 
Orthodocia  and  her  companion  are  told  with 
spirit,  wit,  and  freshness  of  fancy.  The  sup¬ 
posed  itinerary  includes  many  elements  of 
romance  which,  strictly  speaking,  wonld  hard¬ 
ly  come  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  “  Advent¬ 
ures  come  to  the  adventurons,’  and  one  can 
hardly  fancy  unprotected  females  in  strange 
lands  deliberately  patting  themselves  in  the 
way  of  meeting  romantic  and  striking  advent¬ 
ure.  Bnt  we  need  not  speculate  on  snch 
probabilities.  It  is  enough  that  the  story  is 
told  with  great  naturalness,  as  well  ns  bright¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  carried  ont  of 
the  beaten  track  of  the  commonplace.  We 
can  hardly  fancy  any  one  who  would  fail  to 
travel  most  agreeably  in  the  companionship 
of  the  spirited  Orthodocia,  who  hardly  justi¬ 
fies  her  name  in  the  dashing  and  resourceful 
way  in  which  she  takes  the  most  nnnsnul  hap¬ 
penings.  That  there  is  a  little  nndercnrrent 
of  sentiment  cropping  ont  of  the  story  amid 
all  its  fun  and  graphic  liveliness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  before  we  part  with  the  heroine,  will  not 
be  a  drawback  for  most  of  ns.  The  charm  of 
personal  narrative  and  adventure  is  happily 
mingled  with  admirable  description  of  coun¬ 
tries,  scenery,  and  people.  The  book  will 
prove  a  most  entertaining  companion  of  idle 
summer  hours  and  ought  to  meet  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  reading  public. 

A  NOVEL  OF  CANADIAN  LIFE. 
Geoitbet  Hampstead.  A  Novel.  (.Apple¬ 
ton’s  Town  and  Country  Library.)  By 
Thomas  S.  Jarvis.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
A  Go. 

Afresh  issue  in  the‘‘Toan  and  Country 
Library”  is  to  be  expected  with  some  inter¬ 
est  by  novel-readers.  The  books  have  been 
so  uniformly  good  that  the  presumption  is 
always  favorable.  "  Geoffrey  Hampstead” 
mingles  so  much  of  strength  with  some  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  crnde  and  unnatural  as  to  awaken 
a  feeling  of  perplexity.  The  enloumije  of  the 
characters  and  the  genial  spirit  of  ont  of-door 
life  with  which  the  story  is  charged  are  mnch 
in  its  favor.  The  description  of  athletic 
games  and  of  yachting  are  lively  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  and  many  of  the  personages  who  move 
in  the  drama  are  in  accordance  with  the 
healthful  spirit  of  the  surroundings  amid 
which  they  are  set.  Geoffrey  Hampstead,  a 
Titanic  sort  of  man,  mentally  and  physically 
an  athlete,  is  a  being  without  a  conscience, 
so  superbly  indifferent  to  the  ordinary  re- 


r 


without  difficulty. 


straints  of  humanity  as  to  believe  that  all 
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others,  men  and  women,  were  made  for  his 
good  will  and  pleasnre.  The  author,  in  mak¬ 
ing  Geoffrey  a  man  of  high  and  coltirated 
intellect  and  keenly  alive  to  moral  excellence 
in  others,  seems  conscious  of  a  radical  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  He  therefore  gives  his 
hero  a  savage  mother,  of  Tartar  race,  with  a 
father  of  noble  rank  in  England.  The  two 
strains  of  heredity,  the  one  charged  with  the 
brutal,  rapacious  instincts  of  barbarism,  the 
other  by  which  is  inherited  the  cumulative 
training  and  aspiration  of  a  magnificent  race, 
flowing  side  by  side  and  unmingled,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  account  for  the  contradiction.  It  is 
a  fresh  version  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
The  strain  on  one's  ordinary  observations  of 
human  character  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  pain¬ 
ful  Geoffrey  Hampstead  is  even  more  mon- 
Btrons  a  violation  of  psychological  fact  as 
observed  in  hnman  beings  than  Stephenson's 
tour  de  force,  where  an  all-potent  drug  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  sink  the  one  personality  into  the 
other.  In  the  light  of  the  surroundings  under 
which  this  character  is  presented  to  the  reader, 
we  conceive  it  to  be,  if  not  impossible,  so 
radically  improbable  as  to  be  open  to  the  most 
serious  criticism. 

Again  the  heroine,  Nina,  who  becomes 
Geoffrey's  victim,  and  is  made  the  indirect 
instrument  of  the  retribution  which  rnins 
him,  is  no  less  offensive  a  violation  of  social 
law.  One  cannot  fancy  for  a  moment  that  a 
beantifnl  and  accomplished  woman,  the  heir 
of  great  wealth,  a  pet  of  society,  engaged 
honorably  to  another  man,  would  deliberately 
yield  herself  body  and  soul  to  the  lusts  of  one 
whom  she  knew  did  not  care  for  her  and  was 
devotedly  in  love  with  another  woman.  The 
fact  is  monstrous,  repulsive,  and  unnatural  to 
the  last  degree.  Mr.  Jarvis  seems  to  be  un¬ 
easy  over  this  absurdity,  also,  so  he  gives  the 
reader  the  implication  that  Nina's  downfall  is 
caused  by  something  like  hypnotic  influence. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  clever  writer  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  this  foolish  machinery  of  plot  to  im¬ 
port  dramatic  interest  into  his  story.  The 
novel  is  too  striking  in  other  respects  to 
justify  such  lack  of  self  confidence. 
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nme  of  the  same  publication.  The  articles  on 
the  poet  Jedaiah  of  Beziers,  the  translator 
Kalonymos  of  Arles,  the  mystic  Joseph  Caspi 
of  Largentii're,  the  mathematician  Samuel  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  philosopher  and  astrono¬ 
mer  Levi  ben  Gershom  (Maestro  Leo  of  Bag- 
nols)  will  form  the  prominent  part  of  the 
work. 

A  LSBoa  mass  of  De  Qnincey's  oorrespond- 
ence  has  been  lately  unearthed,  which  throws 
new  light,  it  is  said,  on  his  character  and 
career,  and  Mr.  Heinemann  is  preparing  to 
bring  it  out  in  two  volumes  before  long, 
edited  by  Dr.  Japp.  There  are  letters  from 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  many  others 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  some  from  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  the  first  signed  “  Cnrrer  Bell," 
accompanying  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
poems  of  the  three  sisters,  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  tell  her,  she  says,  only  two  copies  have 
been  sold.  The  correspondence,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  redounds  to  De  Qnincey's  credit,  show¬ 
ing  that  his  claims  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  more  than  one  man  of  rank  of  his  time 
were  not  fictions  of  a  vain  imagination.  Even 
the  De,"  for  which  he  was  quizzed,  was  not 
of  his  manufacture.  Its  use  appears  to  have 
been  his  mother's  doing.  It  seems  the  world 
has  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  unpublished 
works  of  De  Quincey.  A  number  of  papers 
have  turned  up  which  contain  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  "  The  Dark  Interpreter  ’’  and  "  The 
Hpectre  of  the  Brocken,"  mentioned  in  the 
first  part,  and  supposed  to  have  been  burned. 
In  all,  five  of  the  lost  papers  have  been  recov¬ 
ered,  and  will  be  published  in  course  of  time 
by  Mr.  Heinemann,  along  with  a  list  now  dis¬ 
covered  of  the  intended  thirty-two  papers  that 
were  to  have  formed  the  complete  work. 

The  following  are  the  pensions  which  have 
been  granted  on  the  Civil  List  for  the  year 
ended  June  20th,  1890,  making  a  total  sum  of 
£1200  :  To  Dr.  William  Huggins,  £150  ;  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Major-General  Henry  Scott, 
and  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  £<lwin 
Hatch,  £100  each  ;  to  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Martin  F.  Tnpper,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  General  Sir  H.  W.  Barnard,  the  widow 
of  the  late  J.  T.  Wood  (of  Ephesus  fame),  and 
the  widow  of  the  late  Judge  Motteram,  £75 
each  ;  to  Lady  Wilde,  £70  ;  to  Mr.  John  Ab- 
Bolon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  Dr. 
William  Spark,  the  widow  of  the  late  E.  L. 
Blanchard,  the  widow  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Shilleto, 
and  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  £50  ; 
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The  thirty-first  volume  of  the  "  Histoire 
Littcraire  de  la  France”  will  contain  among 
other  matter  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
"  French  Rabbis  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,” 
as  a  continuation  of  the  twenty-seventh  vol- 
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to  two  nnmarried  Hiatera  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Magaire,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  £25  each  ; 
and  to  the  fonr  unmarried  daughters  of  the 
late  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  (the  botanist),  £20 
each.  It  will  bo  observed  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  pensions  this  year  are  in  the 
nature  of  compassionate  grants  to  the  surviv¬ 
ing  members  of  the  families  of  deceased  men 
of  letters  or  science. 

Amono  forthcoming  linguistic  publications, 
a  primer  of  the  dialect  of  the  Eskimo  tribes 
living  north  of  the  Mackenzie  River  districts, 
on  the  Alaska  border,  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
is  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge.  A  syllabic  character  has  been  devised 
to  express  the  language  phonographically, 
closely  resembling  that  which  a  native  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Cree  tribe  of  North  American  Ind¬ 
ians  invented,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  for  the  transcription  of  the  Cree  idiom, 
and  which  has  been  successfully  adapted  to 
the  Chippewya,  Tinnc,  and  other  Red  Indian 
tongues  of  North-West  Canada. 

Mb.  Whittieb  has  w'ritten  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  A.  U.  Boyce  regarding  her  pleas¬ 
ant  book  “  Records  of  a  Quaker  Family," 
which  we  reviewed  last  February  ; — 

Oak  KifOLL,  Dakvbbs,  Mass.,  7  Mo.  1, 1890. 

Mr  DEAB  Fbd.:  1  have  read  thy  beautiful 
book  with  great  satisfaction.  As  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  old  Friendly  life  it  seems  to  me 
perfect,  and  I  give  thee  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  privilege  of  reading  it. 

Our  dear  Society  seems  changing  and  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  like  the  Calvinistic 
and  other  Dissenting  Churches,  both  in  doc¬ 
trines  and  testimonies.  But  the  good  work  it 
has  done,  and  the  simple  exterior  of  its  lives 
in  the  past,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  world 
it  has  made  better  and  sweeter. 

Gratefully,  thy  aged  friend, 
John  G.  Whittieb. 

What  a  triumph  must  it  be  considered  for 
the  poetical  famd^f  Shelley  that  his  centenary 
is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  a 
Lexical -Concordance  to  his  poems,  which, 
from  the  complete  and  exhaustive  mode  of 
compilation,  will  e<inal  in  bulk  Dr.  Schmidt’s 
Shakespeare  Lexicon  or  Mrs.  Clarke’s  Con. 
oordance  to  Shakespeare  !  By  a  sort  of  strange 
irony,  moreover,  this  tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  the  expelled  Oxford  student  of  1811  is  to 
be  printed  at  the  University  Press,  with  a 
type  specially  cast  and  a  paper  made  express¬ 


ly  for  the  book.  Strange,  too,  will  it  be 
thought  that  so  laborious  and  costly  a  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  two  publishers.  Yet 
so  it  is  ;  for  while  Mr.  Ellis  is  content  to 
spend  six  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
close  and  arduous  application  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  such  a  book — which  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  arrangement  but  the  care¬ 
ful  and  anxious  consideration  of  125,000  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  poet’s  writing— without  any  hope 
of  reward  or  benefit  to  himself  V)eyond  the 
pleasure  he  finds  in  the  study  of  the  author, 
his  whilom  business  antagonist,  Mr.  Quaritch, 
has  undertaken  to  invest  his  capital  iu  the 
production  of  the  volume,  which  is  assuredly 
a  speculation  from  which  many  a  grekt  pub¬ 
lishing  house  would  shrink.  It  is  intended 
that  the  book  shall  be  issued  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet’s  birth — August  4th, 
1892. 

The  last  member  of  the  Schwabische  Dich- 
terscbule  has  just  passed  away  in  the  person 
of  the  poet  Gustav  Pfizer,  who  died  a  week 
ago  at  his  native  place,  Stuttgart,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  (not  eighty,  as  some  German 
papers  have  it).  Pfizer's  poetical  activity 
chiefly  extended,  like  that  of  Uhland,  over  the 
first  period  of  his  life  only.  In  1838  he  was 
bold  enough  to  publish  a  severe  criticism  on 
Heine,  for  which  the  latter  took  merciless  re¬ 
venge  in  his  "  Schwabenspiegel. " 

CowTiNENTAi,  papers  report  that  the  well- 
known  Spanish  writer  and  politician,  Senor 
Emilio  Castelar,  being  engaged  on  a  “  Life  of 
Jesus,"  will  shortly  repair  to  Palestine,  thus 
following  the  example  of  M.  Renan,  who  had 
also  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  scene  of  Christ’s  preaching  before  writing 
his  “  Vie  de  Jesus.”  Senor  Castelar’s  work 
will,  however,  unlike  the  latter,  be  rather  of 
a  descriptive  kind  than  critical  and  phil¬ 
osophical.  It  is  said  that  he  is  also  engaged 
on  a  history  of  Spain. 

M.  Renan’s  third  volume  of  the  “  Histoire 
dn  People  d'Israel”  will  appear  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October. 

Fobeion  exchanges  record  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ivan  Pavlovich  Minayeff,  which  occur¬ 
red  on  June  13th  at  St  Petersburg.  The  de¬ 
ceased  scholar  was  well  known  among  Orien¬ 
talists  as  a  Puli  scholar  of  many  years’  standing, 
and  a  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  Buddh¬ 
ism.  Professor  Minay eff  had  also  several 
times  visited  the  chief  Buddhist  countries, 
where  he  mode  oollections  of  MSS. 
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N0NREN8E  ABOUT  Buddhism. — Mr.  Graham 
Sandberg  conclades  an  article  on  philosophi¬ 
cal  Buddhism,  from  which  we  quoted  some 
paragraphs  the  other  daj,  with  the  remark 
that  among  modern  admirers  and  exponents 
of  Buddhism  “  meanings  are  given  to  words 
and  doctrines  snch>is  would  occur  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  trained  mind,  but  they  are  such  as  the 
Buddhist  author  and  Oriental  reader  would 
neither  conceive  nor,  uninstrncted,  under¬ 
stand.”  Had  he  read  a  lecture  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  delivered  before  the  Japanese  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  at  Tokio  a  few  a-eeks  ago,  he 
might  have  added  that  a  scientific  meaning  is 
now  being  read  into  Buddhism  which  has  no 
existence  there  except  in  the  imagination  of 
the  enthusiastic  disciple.  “  I  have  often 
said,”  observed  Sir  Edwin,  ”  and  I  shall  say 
again  and  again,  that  between  Buddhism  and 
modern  science  there  exists  a  close  intellec¬ 
tual  bond.  When  Tyndall  tells  ns  of  sounds 
we  cannot  hear,  and  Norman  Lockyer  of  colors 
we  cannot  see  ;  when  Sir  William  Thomson 
and  Professor  Sylvester  push  mathematical  in¬ 
vestigation  to  regions  almost  beyond  the 
Calculus,  and  others,  still  bolder,  imagine  and 
try  to  grapple  with,  though  they  cannot  actu¬ 
ally  grasp,  a  space  of  four  dimensions,  what  is 
all  this  except  the  Buddhist  Maya,  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  illusions  of  the  senses? 
And  when  Darwin  shows  ns  life  passing  on¬ 
ward  and  upward  through  a  series  of  constant¬ 
ly  improving  forms  toward  the  Better  and  the 
Best,  each  individual  starting  in  new  exist¬ 
ence  with  the  records  of  bygone  good  and  evil 
stamped  deep  and  ineffaceably  from  the  old 
ones,  what  is  this  again  but  the  Buddhist  doc¬ 
trine  of  Dhanna  and  of  Karma  f"  This  is 
something  very  like  nonsense.  If  there  is  one 
idea  more  alien  than  another  from  the  spirit 
of  modem  science,  it  is  that  of  the  illusiveness 
of  sense.  Men  like  Professor  Sylvester  and 
Sir  William  Thomson  realize  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  the  Baconian  ideal  of  servants  and  inter¬ 
preters  of  nature  ;  and  for  that  reason  their 
method  is  not  to  get  above  sense — the  hope¬ 
less  task  Buddhism  imposes — but  to  ask  sense 
questions  by  experiment.  What  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  would  call  illusion  is  to  the  scientist 
as  real  as  anything  else,  though  it  may  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  having  less  permanence  or,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  evolution  of  the  world,  moral  and 
intellectual  value.  It  is  the  function  and 
glory  of  the  poet  to  discern  similitudes,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  a  poet ;  but  when  he 
seta  down  his  similitudes  as  historical  analogies 
scientifically  demonstrated,  he  goes  beyond  his 
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province,  and  places  Buddhism  in  an  altogether 
false  and  delusive  light. — Allahabad  Pionetr. 

The  Futuke  of  Literature. — Your  thor- 
ongh-going  journalist  blinks  like  a  sleepy  owl ; 
much  night-work  has  made  him  permanently 
drowsy.  Now  all  literature  tends  to-day  to 
become  more  and  more  journalistic  in  type 
and  method.  I  don't  mean  merely  that  it 
is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  periodical 
form  ;  nor  even  that  it  is  more  or  less  ephem¬ 
eral  in  its  interests  and  objects.  I  mean 
something  deeper  and  more  essential  than 
that :  it  is  produced  under  somewhat  the  same 
cramping  conditions  of  stress  and  hurry  as 
journalism  generally — so  that  the  leisurely  qual¬ 
ity,  the  fine  literary  aroma,  the  scholarly  habit 
of  rolling  the  delicate  morsel  daintily  on  the 
critical  palate,  are  each  day  becoming  more 
and  more  obsolete  and  forgotten  among  ns. 
Even  a  great  writer  would  find  it  hard  to  sup¬ 
ply  ns  with  masterpieces  at  fifty  or  sixty,  if  he 
had  been  constantly  employed  for  thirty  years 
previously  in  grinding  out  a  couple  of  novels 
a  year  for  a  mercantile  syndicate,  the  head  of 
which  frankly  acknowledges  in  print  that 
“high-class  romances"  have  never  been 
known  to  pay  for  provincial  newspaper  pur¬ 
poses.  But  this  is  just  the  mill  through  which 
the  aspiring  young  author  of  the  present  day 
has  to  be  passed  against  bis  will,  as  a  mere 
literary  grindstone  ;  in  one  way  or  another  he 
must  write  to  order  so  many  pages  a  day,  at 
least  until  be  has  achieved  sufficient  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  say  what  be  pleases  any¬ 
where,  and  to  say  it  boldly.  The  date  in  his 
life  at  which  that  happy  hour  will  strike  for 
him  must  henceforth,  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  be  steadily  postponed  ever  later  and 
later.  Carlyle  got  his  say  in  middle  age  ; 
Herbert  Spencer  by  the  exercise  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  self-denial,  managed  to  secure  it  in 
early  manhood  ;  George  Meredith  is  only  now 
beginning  to  catch  the  public  ear.  But  most 
young  men  of  this  and  the  coming  crops  may 
expect  to  find  themselves  free  to  follow  their 
own  bent  in  life  at  sixty  or  thereabouts.  Now, 
excellent  work,  we  all  allow,  may  be  done  at 
sixty,  but  mainly  by  men  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  similar  excellent  work  with  a 
free  hand  for  many  years  beforehand.  A  high 
authority  on  hosiery  has  lately  informed  ns 
that  a  man  seldom  changes  the  cut  of  his  collar 
after  he  has  passed  the  middle  term  of  thirty- 
five  ;  he  is  certainly  very  little  likely  to  change 
the  cut  of  his  style  and  his  habits  of  writing 
when  be  has  got  much  beyond  the  grand 
climacteric  of  fifty.— Grant  Alien,  in  the  **  Daily 
OraphU.” 
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Thk  Lokdosi  Pouck  Stbiu. — To  those  who 
woold  examine  into  the  real  merits  of  the  oon- 
troTersy,  of  which  the  abortire  strike  is  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  commend  the  following  figures  giving 
the  pay  of  the  ‘police  and  their  pensions  : 
Taking  the  pay  and  the  pensions  separately, 
we  find  that  the  average  pay  of  the  London 
policeman  is  £74  a  year,  of  the  soldier  £48,  of 
the  "  A.  B.*’  sailor  £48,  and  of  the  highest 
nnskilled  and  lowest  skilled  laborer  (in  Lon¬ 
don)  £67  odd.  We  find  that  the  pension  of 
the  constable  after  twenty-one  years’  service 
is  £34  per  annum,  of  the  soldier  £19  15s.,  of 
the  sailor  the  same,  and  of  the  civil  servant 
£97.  It  is  stated  that  the  usual  time  at  which 
oonstables  retire  is  after  twenty -two  years’ 
service,  and  at  that  time  a  constable’s  pen¬ 
sion  exceeds  a  civil  servant’s  by  28  per  cent., 
a  soldier’s  by  82  per  cent.,  a  sailor’s  by  89  per 
oent.,_a  petty,  otficer's”  (naval)  by  17  per 
cent.;  while,  as  we  have  said,  had  the  oon-  | 
stable  remained  in  the  ranks  of  ordinary  labor 
he  would  have  got  no  pension  at  alL  It  can¬ 
not  be  urged  that  the  policeman’s  life— though 
the  comic  opera  says  that  it  is  “  not  a  happy 
one” — is  harder  than  the  soldier’s  or  the 
sailor’s,  that  it  is  more  distasteful  than  the 
one  or  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  many  ways  to  be  preferred  to  either. 
The  men  themselves  would  certainly  regard 
it  in  this  way  if  a  certain  number  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  agitators  did  not  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  tell  them  to  the  contrary. 

A  New  Phabouobt. — An  Italian  journal  de¬ 
scribes  a  new  pharolight,  which  is  said  to  be 
as  powerful  as  the  electric  light,  and  the 
efficiency  of  which  is  not  impaired  by  fog,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  latter.  A  clockwork  ar¬ 
rangement  pours  every  thirty  seconds  ten 
centigrams  of  powdered  magnesium  into  the 
flame  of  a  round  wick  lamp,  producing  an  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant  flash  of  light.  The  weight 
of  the  apparatus  being  only  about  six  and  a 
half  pounds,  it  can  readily  be  used  for  signal¬ 
ling  purposes  at  sea. 

Thk  Imscuobxpb. — This  is  an  instrument 
which  by  the  aid  of  electric  currents  presents 


at  a  predetermined  time  a  clear  space  of  paper 
for  signatures,  at  an  opening  in  a  suitable 
desk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  grace  al¬ 
lowed  moves  it  past  the  opening.  The  tell¬ 
tale  and  time  checking  systems  at  present  in 
use,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  sig¬ 
nals  are  made  by  electric  currents  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  disks,  or  plugs,  or  press  buttons,  fail 
to  insure  that  the  proper  individual  is  actually 
performing  his  rounds.  The  insumgraph, 
however,  by  making  an  autograph  necessary, 
greatly  diminishes  the  possibilities  of  fraud. 

China  and  its  Minzbal  Rxsoubcbs. — China 
ought  soon  to  become  the  field  for  new  min¬ 
ing  ventures,  for,  according  to  a  Chinese  paper, 
it.  is  known  to  contain  coal-fields  of  twenty 
times  the  extent  of  all  the  coal-fields  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Hunan  alone,  it  is  said,  contains  as 
much  coal  as  all  Europe.  Shantung  has  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coal  mines.  South 
Manchuria,  Chihli,  and  Shantung  have  coal¬ 
fields  stretching  under  250,000  square  li.  of 
their  area,  and  Shansi  14,000  square  li.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  coal  therein  stored  would 
last  the  world  2,433  years  at  a  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  of  300,000,000  tons.  Hupeh,  Kiangsi, 
and  Mongolia  are  all  said  to  contain  coal,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron  mines. 

Thk  Cabin  Passknoeb. — The  statistics  of 
emigration  are  in  one  particular  misleading, 
as  they  include  tourists  and  travellers  of  every 
kind.  It  is  obvious  that  many  leave  our  ports 
for  over  sea  voyages  who  are  in  no  sense  emi¬ 
grants.  Cabin  passengers  as  a  rule  do  not 
mean  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  abroad, 
and  last  year  there  were  no  fewer  than  77,000 
of  this  class,  as  compared  with  66,000  the  year 
before,  61,000  in  1887,  and  44,000  ten  years 
ago.  These  figures  show  that  the  decline  in 
the  real  emigration  last  year  was  even  greater 
than  the  preceding  table  indicates.  The  same 
people  no  doubt  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of 
immigration,  which  rose  from  94,000  to  103,- 
000.  British  and  Irish  to  the  number  of  71,392 
arrived  in  this  country  from  the  United  States, 
8,642  from  British  North  America,  10,438  from 
Australia,  4,869  from  South  Africa,  and  7,729 
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from  all  other  places.  Deducting  the  immi¬ 
grants  the  net  emigration  of  British  and  Irish 
persons  last  year  was  151,000,  which  is  but 
0.4,  or  less  than  a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. — 
Poll  Mall  Gatette. 

Lakouaob  Staubtics. — The  language  in 
which  Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  was  the 
language  of  less  than  6,000,000  human  beings, 
and  when  Washington  was  President  less  than 
16,000,000  of  people  used  the  English  tongue. 
At  the  same  time  (time  of  our  first  President), 
French  was  the  mother-tongue  of  at  least  30,- 
000,000  of  people,  and  by  some  writers  it  is 
said  that  50,000,000  of  French-speaking  peo¬ 
ple  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution 
of  1780.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  English  language  equalled  the  (lerman  in 
the  number  of  those  who  spoke  it,  and  now 
the  latter  is  left  far  behind  in  the  race.  Oer- 
man  is  now  spoken  by  10,000,000  persons  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  by  46,000,000 
in  the  Oerman  Empire,  by  40,000  in  Belgium, 
and  by  about  2,000,000  in  the  little  Alpine 
country  of  Switzerland.  Besides  the  countries 
mentioned,  in  which  German  is  usually 
classed  as  the  native  tongue,  it  is  spoken  by 
about  2,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  giving  a  total  of  about  60,000,000 
who  use  the  German  language.  'With  French 
the  case  is  much  the  same.  That  language  is 
now  spoken  by  the  38,000,000  inhabitants  of 
France,  by  2,250,000  people  in  Belgium,  by 
200,000  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  600,000  in 
Switzerland,  by  1,500,000  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  by  600,000  in  Hayti,  and  by 
1,500,000  in  Algiers,  India,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Africa  ;  in  all  45,000,000.  English  is 
spoken  by  all  but  less  than  1,000,000  of  the 
38,000,000  in  the  British  Isles,  by  probably 
57,000,000  of  the  60,000,000  inhabitants  now 
believed  to  be  in  this  country,  by  4,000,000 
persons  in  Canada,  by  3,000,000  in  Australia, 
by  3,700,000  West  Indians,  and  perhaps  by 
1,000,000  in  India  and  other  British  oolonies, 
bringing  the  total  to  over  100,000,000. — Ghioago 
Times. 

A  Baiutf's  Busk. — Many  and  curious  (says 
the  Drapers'  Record)  are  the  devices  resorted 
to  by  men  in  all  conditions  of  life  to  avoid 
service  of  legal  process,  should  a  visit  from  a 
minion  of  the  law  be  in  any  way  expected. 
Long  experience  has,  however,  taught  the 
process-server  what  he  calls  a  “  wrinkle  or 
two,"  and  it  is  more  often  than  not  that  he 


aooomplisbes  his  task  in  the  end.  A  bailiff 
attached  to  the  Lewes  County  Court  adopted 
an  artful  ruse  the  other  day  in  order  to  serve 
a  judgment  summons.  He  attired  himself  as 
an  itinerant  vendor  of  lace,  and  called  on  the 
debtor  in  that  capacity.  The  debtor,  who  had 
hitherto  successfully  avoided  him,  fell  an  easy 
prey  into  the  trap  set  to  catch  him. 

PaiKCB  Bumabck's  Wittt  Satikos. — An¬ 
other  mot  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  is  repeated  in 
a  private  letter  from  Hamburg.  Daring  the 
torchlight  procession  in  his  honor  some  one 
said  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  "  The  last  days  in 
Berlin  must  have  tired  you  very  much  ;  but  it 
was  beautiful,"  ‘‘Yes,"  said  Bismarck,  “it 
was  very  beautiful ;  a  first-class  funeral." 
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HALF-HOUR  SERIES. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  JIumorous  Authors. 

(Just  Issued.)  Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  In  four  volumes. 
12mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  16.00.  Half  morocco.  flO.OU.  Three-quarters  calf. 
813.00. 

This  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embraces  some  of  the  choicest  writings  of 
the  best  American,  English,  and  foreign  humorists. 


JIalf-JIours  with  the  pest  American  Authors. 


“  Among  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  times  are  works  of  compilations,  and  of 
the  works  of  this  character  none  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  public  demand  than  ‘  Half- 
Hours  with  the  B-st  American  Authors.’  It 
is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice.  Gems  tinvo  been  gathered 
from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have  been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement 
fitting  their  own  high  character.”— TAe  Chautauquan. 


Selected  and  arranged  by  Charli8  Mor¬ 
ris.  Complete  in  four  crown  8vo  vol¬ 
umes.  Cloth.  86.00.  Half  morocco. 
810.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  813.00. 
8vo  size.  Four  volumes.  Half  cloth. 
816.00.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Ele¬ 
gantly  printed  on  laid  p^r.  Octavo 
site,  untrimmed  edges.  Four  volumes. 
Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  re¬ 
binding. 


Palf-JIours  with  American  Jlistory. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors."  Cloth.  83.00. 
Half  morocco.  85.00.  Three-quarters  calf  86.50.  Also  an  Titian  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  El^ntly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo  site, 
untrimmed  edges.  Two  volumes.  Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  binding. 
88.00. 

“  The  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  absorbingly  interesting  is  it  throughout." 
— St.  Loui*  Republic. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  Foreign  Authors. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  Four  volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  Uniform  with  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  8^  00.  Half  morocco.  810.00.  Three-quarters  calf  813.00.  Also 
an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  four  volumes.  Octavo. 
816.00. 

“The  collection  is  in  truth  an  estremely  interesting  one,  and  the  books  of  the  time 
offer  no  better  method  for  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  ‘  choice  and  master  spirits’  of 
literature  in  other  speech  than  our  own.” — New  York  Ttmea. 


rOB  BALI:  BT 

e:.  r.  pel  ton. 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S' NEW  BOOKS. 


A  SKW  XOTEZ  BT  F.  MAEIOX  CRAWFORD. 

A  CIGARETTE  MAKER’S  ROMANCE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  lamo,  cloth,  extra.  (In  a  few  dayt^ 

New  XdittoHS  mf  F,  Mmrion  Cntwford’t  Xorelt. 

MR.  ISAACS,  $1.50.  I  SARACINESCA,  ti.50. 

DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS,  I1.50.  |  MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX,  I1.50. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH,  It.so.  I  WITH  THE  IMMORTALS,  $2.00. 

ZOROASTER,  $1.50.  |  GREIFENSTEIN,  fi.50. 

SANT  ILARIO,  $1.50. 

Sir  Ckmrlet  W.  Dilkt’t  Ifew  Rsofc,  MMi/orm  with  Jamee  Rr|re«'a  "Arnwrlemn  Conwmonwtalth.*’ 

PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chari.bs  W.  Dilkk,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Large  lamo,  $4.00. 

“  One  of  the  most  important  and  interenting  Mudin  of  the  time.”— AVw  Y»rk  Tritune. 

"  The  moat  imponant  cootribution  ever  made  to  the  materiaU  for  the  sludjr  of  constitutional  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.” — AVte  Verm  Sun. 

“  The  whole  book  is  important,  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  east  subject  upon  which 
it  tmats  it  fairly,  fully,  and  comprehensively  treated.” — Batten  Transcriyt. 

“The  most  searching  and  comprehensive  study  .  .  .  that  has  ever  been  made  is  presented  in  this  important 
book." — Baeton  Traveller. 


A  SeaoHd  JMftfon  «/  am  Zmtrodwetfom  to  I 

THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE. 

By  ;  OHN  Addington  Symonds,  author  of  | 
“The  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  lamo,  cloth,  ' 
gilt,  I1.75. 

”  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  best  introdnetions  to 
the  Mudy  of  Dante  extant,  and  the  new  edition  should 
obtain  a  wide  circulation.” — Atew  KrrA  Tribune. 


READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATO- 
RIO  OF  DANTE. 

Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benve¬ 
nuto  da  Imola.  Bv  the  Hon.  William 
Warren  Vernon.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  vols.  tamo, 
I  $koo,  net. 


Row  Remd^,  With  900  Uluotrettiono.  8vo,  $4.50. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Charles  Herbf.rt  Moore.  With  aoo  Illustrations.  6vo,  $4  50. 

”  We  welcome  Mr.  Moore's  book  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  ...  A  book  so  comprehensive,  so  compact,  so  clear 
in  statement,  and  so  interoting  in  the  treatment  of  its  peat  subject  is  well  suited  not  only  to  increase  the  gueral 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  to  become  a  text-book  for  special  students,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  has 
already  been  adopted  as  such  in  one  of  Mr.  Norton’s  courses  at  Cambridge.” — A merican  Arckilett. 


THE  TEMPLE  LIBRARY.  New  Volumes 


PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA. 

By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Eklited  by 
C.  G.  Crump.  With  Etchings  by  Herbert 
Railton,  etc.  2  vols.,  cloth,  i6mo,  $3  75. 
Large-Paper  Edition,  post  8vo,  I7.00. 


SELECT  ESSAYS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Eklited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.  C.  L., 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  With  six  Etch¬ 
ings  by  Herbert  Railton.  2  vols.  i6mo, 
$3.75.  Bound  in  half  calf,  $5.50;  half 
morocco,  $6.00.  Large-Paper  Edition,  post 
8vo,  $7.00. 


Xow  Remdp.  Dargo  19mo,  $t.BO.  THR  ADYKHTURE  BBRIEB.  Tho  Firot  Yolumo 

Row  Rrttdy, 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNGER  SON. 

By  John  Edward  Trelawny.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Garnett.  Illustrated. 
Large  i2mo,  ti.50. 

”*  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son*  is  an  eminently  stimulating  book,  full  of  life,  energy,  and  the  passion  of 
enterprise,  and  written  ,  ,  .  with  a  splendid  vividness  which  could  only  come  from  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  born  to 
make  his  mark  with  pen  in  hand  no  less  than  with  sword  or  fire-arm." — Atkenaum. 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OFTHE  RE¬ 
NAISSANCE  IN  ITALY, 


mythologyand  monuments 

OF  ANCIENT  ATHENS: 


By  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Authorized  trans¬ 
lation  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  I4.00. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  112 


Being  a  Translation  of  a  Portion  of  the  “At¬ 
tica”  of  Pausanias.  By  Margaret  De  G. 
V’errall.  With  Introductory  Essay  and 
Archxological  Commentary  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison,  author  of  “  Myths  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey."  With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Large 
i2mo,  $4.50. 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Established  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY.  , 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


SciKSCE  is  rspildy  coming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 

It  has  develojied  the  clumsy  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocean  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
into  the  flying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  influences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

The  Popuuui  Sciekcb  Moktiilt  U  devoted  to  ntpplying  t/tis  knoyeUdge  in  a  form  that 
can  be  earily  understood,  and  for  nearly  twenty  yearthat  maintained  a  leading  potition  among  td- 
ent\fle  joumaU. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  The  PoPCUtK  Science  Moktbi.t  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  magasine  and  the  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magazine  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  - 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the '  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3.  &  5  Bond- Street. 


Single  Number,  50  cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,  $0.00. 


LARaK.  BMAIJ-  LiUtOS. 

Ab  Bnr  IirsTBooTOB  la  PsBBaoLOOT  xao  Pstbioloot,  with  more  than  100  new  illiutrEtions,  Includ. 
ing  a  chart  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists.  By  O.  B.  and  Jj.  N.  Fowler.  Iterised  by 
Prof.  Nelson  Sizer.  Nearly  900  pages,  13mo.  aoth,  f  1.00  {  paper  coTer,  60c. 

Tb*  object  of  tbia  maoiiaJ  is  to  taacb  laqnlrers  tb«  ori^anio  eondltloos  wbicb  Indieato  character  and  talent.  la 
order  to  make  it  accessible  to  all,  iUfactsand  coodiUonsare  oondenaed,  and  elaborate  aryrumeaU  are  avoided. ' 

In  tbs  preparation  of  this  work,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  analrse  aacb  of  tbe  faculties,  and  describe  them 
In  seven  dorses  of  developmsnt,  including  tbe  most  palpable  combinations  of  tbe  faculties,  and  tbe  characters 
■atorallT  resulting  from  such  combinationa 

>  All  the  snzravinfTS  UlustratinK  the  faculties  and  temperaments  have  been  drawn  and  executed  expresslj  for  this 
work,  and  will  nowhere  else  be  found,  special  pains  betu^  taken  In  each  enfravioir  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
ercan  described,  byadashor  star ;  benoe,  begluners  can  thus  learn  bow  to  locate  tbe  organs,  and  the  book  will  be- 
oome  really  a  SelMnstructor. 

It  may  ne  safely  said  that  there  Is  no  book  on  Fhrenolocy  wbicb  baa  such  aocnrate  and  speciflc  Indications  of 
the  locauoa  and  appearance  of  ort^as  wban  Une*  and  small. 


LAROX.  SHALL.  LARGE. 

It  la  probable  that  more  than  290,000  copies  of  former  editions  of  this  work  were  sold.  And  this  is  certainly 
better  than  it  ever  was  before,  bavins  been  thorouctaly  revised.  Sent  by  mall,  poetpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  ShOO  ia 
cloth  ;  BOa.  hi  paper  blndlnx.  Addreea 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

778  Promdway,  New  T*rk« 
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Ilie  New  Depaflurei 


THE 


OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  TKt  Ntw  Dtpartur*  ”  U  a  new  appIicaUon  otan 
old  Idea,  uamclj— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  IL 

It  is  called  a  Natural  system,  becanse  the  most 
essential  tilings  of  a  practically  yaluable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  34  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  op  in  a  neat  and  portable  case.  , 

By  moans  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  Ume 
nsually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  fksman  ;  to  spell 
ACCUKATBLT  a  Tocabularj  of  several  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  nsed  words;  to  write  the 
Isnguage  correctly,  or  Emoluh  Gkammab,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PuacTUATioiT.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  bu  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of.  a  Tocabnlary  or  list  of  several  hundred  snch 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  nse.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  alwolute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctoation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together.  . 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
eorrectly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  tbe  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Pnne- 
tnaUon  acquired  In  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  tbe  ordinary  methods  of  the 
.text-books.  , 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
la  the  only  pracUcal  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


71U  appUe(M<m  if  th»  primeipU  <f  Uarmirng 
Mog  t9  <mr  prittuuy  taucaUon  om  tee  do  to  alt  other 
q/T'iirt  of  Hfe,  hoe  been  indened  by  the  higheet  aathori- 
hIm  and  ftp  owr  most  itUeMgent  eduealore. 

Price,  fl. 

Bemt  to  mng  etddroee,  poetpatd,  on  roooipt  of 
prieo. 
rUBUSHSD  BY 

E.  R.  FEIiTON  &,  CO., 

25  Bond  Strtrt,  New  York. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

op 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE 

BDITKD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIES7EB,  M.D.,  m., 

And  written  by  Distingnished  Memberfi  of  ths  Boyd 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENIAR6ED. 


AU  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi- 
neut  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  hla  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descripUono  of  Symptoms  and  dlrecUons 
for  Trentment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  con  understand  and  apply  thena. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  nsed  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprisea  ovnr 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AK  DTTESTMEITT. 

Ji  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctor^  bills. 


Large  8to.  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1 .50  ; 
sheep,  $4.00 ;  half  russia,  $3.50. 

Bent  by  nudl,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E,  B,  FELTON  CO.,  Fublishwre, 

25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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MAGAZINE  OF  CHEISTIAN  LITEEATURE. 


AmooK  thow  wIm  have  been  wcimd  to  oootribute  to  th<  original  dapartmaati  are  the  following : 

BAPTISTS. 

Rev.  Dn.  Charie*  R.  Brown,  Newton  Centre,  Mam. ;  Sylveater  Burnham,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Newman, 
Toronto,  Can. ;  Howard  Oegood,  RocheMer,  N.  Y. ;  William  A.  Steveat,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  C.  Yedder,  New  York. 

CONQREQATIONALISTS. 

Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Chicago,  111. ;  Henry  M.  Dexter,  Bostoo,  Ma<s. ;  Israel  E.  Dwinnell.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. :  George  H.  Gilbert,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  William  E.  Griffis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  C.  Moore.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Judsoo  Smith,  Bostoo,  Mass. ;  George  B.  Stevens,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  William  M.  Taylor,  New  York. 

DISCIPLES. 

Rev.  Drs.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  O. ;  B.  B.  Tyler,  New  York. 

DUTCH  REFORMED. 

Rev.  Drs.  T.  W,  Chambers,  New  York  ;  Marcius  H.  Hutton  and  John  G.  Lansing,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Drs.  George  Emlen  Hare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Harris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  A.  Holland,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  William  R.  Huntington,  New  York  ;  Edward  H. 
Jesrett,  New  York  ;  John  S.  Kedney,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  S.  D.  McConnel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  William  Kirkus,  Balti¬ 
more,  M.  D. ;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  Davenport,  la. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Ward,  Brookline,  Maas. 

GERMAN  REFORMED. 

Rev.  Drs.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Emanuel  V.  Gerhart,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  W.  M.  Reily,  Allentown, 
Pa. ;  John  M.  Titzel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

LUTHERANS. 

Rev.  Drs.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  F.  KroteL  New  York ;  J.  W.  Richard,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  ; 
Milton  Valentine,  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  R.  F.  Weidner,  Chicago,  111. 

METHODISTS. 

Rev.  Dts.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  Evanston,  III. ;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W,  Mendenhall,  New  York ; 
Henry  B.  Ridgasray,  Evanston,  Ill. ;  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Rev.  Drs.  William  Alexander,  Batavia,  Cal. ;  Henry  M.  Baird,  New  York  ;  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Aubnrn,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  New  York  ;  Francis  Brown,  New  York;  J.  A.  Craig,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Howard  Crosby,  New  York  ; 
Edward  li  Curtis,  Chicago,  III  ;  Abraham  Gosmaa,  Lawrenceville,  N  J. ;  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  New  York  ;  William 
H.  Jeffers,  Allegheny,  Pa.  ]  Henry  M.  McCracken,New  York  ;  Arthnr  C.  McGiffert,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  George  F.  Moore, 
Andover,  Mass. ;  E.  D.  Morris,  Cinaanati,  O. ;  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  James  S.  Riggs,  Auburn,  N.  Y, ; 
B.  B.  Warfield,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  SOUTH. 

Rev.  Drs.  George  D.  Armstrong,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  J.  F.  Latimer,  Hampden-Sidney,  Va. R.  K.  Smoot,  Austin, 
Tex.  ;.W.  W.  Moore,  Hnmpden-Sidney,  Va. ;  Thornton  C.  Whaling,  Cberaw,  S.  C. 

UNITARIANS. 

Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  June  Barrosrs,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edsrard  Everett  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  those  whose  articles  have  been  re^inttd  in  the  Magaximk  arc  the  following  (we  omit  names  of  contrib- 
ntois  mentioned  above,  although  several  of  our  original  contributors  also  appear  as  writers  of  articles  selected  for  reprint 
in  our  various  numbers):  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon;  J.  M.  Buckley;  Phillips  Brooks;  James  Buckham;  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley  ;  B.  H.  Bodley  ;  Theodors  L.  jCoyler  ;  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Eng. ;  J.  B.  Champney  ; 
George  B.  Cheever ;  Principal  J.  Donaldson,  Senior  Principal,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland;  Henry  Day; 
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FOURTH  BDITIOH, 


RBVISED  AND  ENLAROBD 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  HEV.  T.  W.  MOOBS. 


This  recognized  os  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeared  in  tliis  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  says  : 
*'  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack* 
BonTille,  who  la  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  seys :  "  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  flOOO.” 


CwArrsa 


1. 

“  II. 
“  III. 
“  IV. 
“  V. 
••  VI. 
“  VII. 
“  Vltl. 
“  IX. 
“  X. 
“  XI. 
•*  XII. 
••  Xtll. 
••  XIV. 
••  XV. 
“  XVT. 
•*  XVII. 

••  xvin. 

“  XIX. 

XX. 

•*  XXI. 
••  XXII. 
•'  XXII 1. 
••  XXIV. 
"  XXV. 


COIiTTE2iJ''rS. 

The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Mothods  of  Planting  Orange  Orovec 
The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Badded. 

Groves  from  TransplanteU  Moor  Stomps. 

Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Boddlng. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 

“  The  Frost  Line  "  and  “  The  Orange  BelL" 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplanting. 

The  Distance  Apart 
ColUvation. 

Thorough  Cultivation. 

Pruning. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  IJme. 

The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree-The  ITatnral  Enemies 
of  soch  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Ap'ilied. 

DUeaaea  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Remedies. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfomes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus. 

Conelnsioa. 


(br  tale  hy  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  tent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

PRICC:,  •!. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'»S  noWD  STBKBT,  NEW  FOBB. 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 


Etleciic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


For  .the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbeae  ensurings  are  beaatifallj  engrared  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  hare  appeared  In  the 
Bclsctic  Magaxine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  HEN 

of  the  paat  and  present  century.  Our  list  inclndes  portraits  of 

Historlansi  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


of  which  the  foOowtaif.'sdected  from  oar  list,  will  fire  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  rarlety> 


PRICES. 

Eagrarlagt,  10  eeiits  saoh,  or  $7.60  per  100.  Portfbllot,  task,  |0  BO 

BEagraTlaga . 10  BO  P«r^  ^  IB  EagraTiags,  ....  1 

12  Eagrairlngt,  .......  100  •«  *60  **  *.*.*-".4 

We  win  saake  selactlona  of  the  Bnsrarlngs  to  be  sent  wheaerer  required,  or  the  pnrehieer  can  aalect 

Msssetr. 

S^nd  pnstaee  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  maka  aelaetion  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  bandtomelj  honad 
SSlnma  for  centre-table. 


Cotelomm  ssatyVes  Is  emu  oddrsss,  or  oatolomt*  sad  oasopU  oegronksg  smU  om  roet^  of  U  smta 


E,  R.  PELTON.  Publisher,"  25  Bond  St,  New  York, 


350  Different  Subjects, 


rOBTEAITS. 


mSTOBIO  AND  IDBAI. 


Ther  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOall  Inchee,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  exprsas,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
We  fnrnlsh  neat  cloth  easaa  or  portfolloa,  holding  from  tan  to  fifty  aagraTlnga. 


Kina  rrtLLTAM. 
ruXDEKICK  THE  OMEAT. 
riCTOn  MXAEUEL. 
QEOEOE  JtAKCEOWT. 

WM.  H.  PBEMCOTT. 
MOBEBT  BBOWNiya. 
CHABLOTTE  UMOETM 
^OHE  EV8KIK, 
THACKEBAT. 

MtlCKEKM. 

HA  WTHOBEE. 

TEEETaon. 

Lona  BELLOW. 

HEBBEBT  BPEKCEB. 
AOHE  BTVABT  MILL. 
OLABBTOBE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


BAPOLEOlf  IB  PBIBOB. 

WM.  PEBITB  TBEATT. 
COBOEEBB  or  VIEBBA. 

BATTLE  or  BUBKEB  HILL. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  SCOTT  ABB  EBIEBBS, 
inriBO  ABB  rBIEBBB. 
MOEAMT  AT  TIEBBA. 
BHAEEBPEABE  ABB  EAMILT. 
TBIAL  or  QVEEB  CATHABIBB, 
BAPHAEL. 

TLOEEBTIBE  POETB. 
BEATBICE  BE  CEB  Cl. 

BVEIAL  or  THE  BIBB. 
rLOWEB  OATHEBEBB. 

BLIBB  MAB>a  BVrr,  ETC.,  ETC. 
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READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


**  There  is  sufflcient  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  surresmful 
literary  career  if  blesse*l  with  a  fair  share  of  brains.** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

BACH  TOLUXB  BOLD  BRPARATKLT,  AS  irOLLOWS  *. 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Compoaiiion  and  Stjle.  t3.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plota,  and  Referenooa.  $:150. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Oiving  tbe  DeriTation,  Source,  or  Oriiria  of  about  20,000  Common  Pbrasea,  llluaioDs,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Kealiatic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illuatrationa.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curioua,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tbe-W^aj  Matters.  $2.50.  > 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Ueriaed,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S*  THESADRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Clas.sified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Modern  lAugnages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENOLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Th*  snrirs  nt  or  tingU  voitmut  ttst  mail  or  txproro,  paid,  os  roctyd  qfprieo. 

Address  : 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  TALE  OF  A  CENTURY. 


OVER  &  liundr^  yean  ago  Pean*  Soap  b^an  in  • 
London  its  misdon  of  cl^nliness.  Ttxlay  its  use  is 
;  universal,  and  more  people  than  ever  before  adenow- 
i  ledge  its  superiority — a  sure  evidence  that  its  mission 
'  has  b^  successful  For  one  hundred  years  it  has 
maintain^  its  supremacy  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world’s 
{ competition.  Sucn  a  record  could  not  be  achieved  with* 
j  out  cause.  Temporary  successes  are  comparatively  easy. 

I  but  for  an  article  to  go  on  maintaining  its  popularity 
I  through  generation  afttf  generation,  it  must  appeal  to 
i  something  more  than  passing  fancy.  This  is  the  case 
with  Pears'  Soap.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  honest. 


product  In  the  United  States  it  has 
found  a  place  in  public  favor  equal 
to  that  so  long  held  in  England.  Men 
pnd  women  alike  find  it  good  and 
rdiable.  The  man  who  has  oiKe 
.tried  Pears’  Soap  in  the  form  of  a 
^vtng  stick  wants  im  other,  he  takes 
k  with  him  on  all  his  joum»s.i*.That 


i  woman  who  travels  and  fails  to  take,  as  she  would 
:  her  tooth-brush,  or  hair  brush,  a  supply  of  Pears’ 
i  Soap  must  put  up  with  cheap  substitutes  until  her 
I  burning,  smarting  skin  demands  the ‘’matchless  for 
;  the  complexion  "  Even  children  know  the  differ- 
i  ence.  So  long  as  fur,  white  hands,  a  brig^  clear 
complexion,  and  a  soft,  healthful  skin  continue  to 
add  to  beauty  and  attractiveness,  jw  long  will 
I  Ptarf  Soap  conttntu  to  hold  Us  place  in  tne  good 
:  optmoH  of  women  who  wa$U  to  be  beanttful  and 
I  attractne~ 

I  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  PEARS' 
SOAP  as  there  are  vile  imitations^ 


SPECIAL .  OFFER ! 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 


Neiv  Series f  1880  to  1889,  inclusive. 


4 


Twenty  Volumes. 

As  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic  from  1870  have  all  been  sold,  we 
now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  special  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  Eclectic 
the  American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject 
in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 
Tine  steel  engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green 
cloth,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


IE^z?±oe,  $4:0  Seti- 


Add  res.s 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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